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WALL CHARTS, MAPS AND PLATES 

FOR USE WITH HISTORY SECTION 

These charts, besides giving pictuies of the past, form a pictorial frieze of 
time, a Time Chart, so that the childieii can see the sequence of events. From 
these charts the children make their own little time chaits, copying appropriate 
pictures. 
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I The Cave-men and Men of the 
Old Stone Age 

II The New Stone Age; Life in 

Egypt 

III Babylonia and Assyria 

IV Persia and Greece; The Ait of 

Greece (Temple Vases, etc,) 

V Greek Theatre and Loom; 

Work of Alexander the 
Great; Library, Lighthouse 
at Alexandria, etc. 

VI Rome: School, Shop, People, 

Buildings, etc. 

VII The Ancient Bi irons and their 

Homes 


VIII Roman Britain • Villa, Roads, 
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IX Anglo-Saxons; Buildings and 
People 

X Vikings; King Alfied; The 
Normans 
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Interior) 
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terior and Interior) 

XIII Life in the Middle Ages; Cru- 

sader, Friar, Shop, Castle, 
Siege Apparatus, etc. 

XIV The Invention of Printing; The 

Story of Roads to the Nine- 
teenth Century 


MAPS 


I. The Ancient Woikl in thp Near 
East (for botli History and Reli- 
gious Instruction sections) 


2. The Roman Empire at its Greatest 

Extent 

3, Europe and the East in the time of 

Charlemagne and Egbert 
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WALL CHARTS. MAPS AND PLATES 


PLATES OF SHIPS 


1, Egyptian Ship 
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3. Greek Trireme (oars in groups of 

three) 

4, Roman Merchant Ship ( a . d . and 

Century) 

5“. Saxon Ship (A.n. 449) 

6. Viking Ship (9th Century) 

7. AlfiecVs Ship 


8. Ship of William the Conqueror 

9. Ship of Richard I 

10 Merchant Ship — ^Eclward III 
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13. The Mayflower^ Ship of the Pil- 

grim Fathers 

14. The Victory 


WALL CHARTS AND MAPS 

FOR USE WITH religious INSTRUCTrON SECTION 


CHARTS 


I Eastern Tent and Well; Shep- 

herd Life 

II The Tabernacle in the Wilder- 

ness; Ark, Seven-branched 
Lamps tanch Table of Show- 
bread, Altar of Incense, etc. 

III Town in Canaan; Typical 

Peasau t’s House (Exrei ior 
and Interior); Ploughing 
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Press; King Ahab in his 


Palace; Jeremiah in the Pot- 
ter's Shop 
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Reading the Law to the 
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VIII The Sea of Galilee: Fishing 
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2. The Kingdoms of Israel and Judah 

— ^I'listory Map i can he used to show the Journey of Abmham, 
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HISTORY 


CHAPTER ONE 

THE VALUE OF HISTORY 


T here should be no need to 
stiess the important part that 
history ought to play in the 
schools of the future, It is indispens- 
able to anyone who claims a shaie in 
the government of his country, The 
learning of history may be regarded, if 
one can put it in this way, as the price 
one pays for the privilege of this share. 

The old-fashioned idea that history is 
too difficuk, and that a study of the 
past is of no practical value, has gone 
or is going. Our own times show us 
clearly that the past has made us what 
we are, and that we cannot escape from 
it, although we may pretend that it is 
not woith studying. Man cannot 
escape fiom the past or the conse- 
quences of deeds done in the past — a 
sad but encouraging thought. Man 
cannot escape from the past, but from 
it he can learn much, and gain courage 
and wisdom to rise above that past, 
The value of history, however, 
depends largely on how it is taught, 
Theie is such a wealth of details that 
wise selection is necessaiy. The facts 
selected should be as far as possible 
those that concern the world of today 
and help the children to realize “how 
much of the past there is in the present. 


and how much of the present there was 
in the past." In other words, “ the 
study of history should put children in 
possession of those facts of our his- 
toiical giowth that will bring them to 
the threshold of the piesent with an 
intelligent equipment for modem 
problems,” But it cannot be too 
stiongly emphasized that it is no part 
of the business of children to solve our 
present problems! 

Without the background and general 
setting of histoiy much of the best 
literature based upon histoiy cannot be 
understood or appreciated, Even such 
simple stories as Marryat's The Child- 
ren of the New Forest and Charlotte 
Yonge's Little Dufte, both much loved 
by children when they can get hold of 
them, need their background of history. 

The Bible is the great standard 
illustiatlon of the mingling of history 
and literature, and for this reason 
among others, the Bible has had a won- 
derful influence upon the world. 

Histoiy in the Primary School will 
he naturally linked with English, 
Literature, Scripture, Geography, Art 
and Crafts, It increases a child's 
vocabulaiy by giving him new out- 
looks, it explains and. makes more 
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hitercsung- many of the things he secs 
around him, and the words he uses; it 
makes him familiar with maps from 
diileient points of view. Childien are 
inclined to think that maps are only 
of use iu the geography lessons. The 
naraea of places on tho maps come to 
life through history — ^Athens, Rome, 
Alexandria^ London, St. Albans, Win- 
chester, etc; these names mean little 
without their background of history. 
In a sense, liistoi-y is general knowledge. 
In the coming suggestions for lessons, 
it will be shown how histoiy can be 
linked with the life of today, and how 
homely a subject it is, reaching out 
and including all that makes life worth 
living. 

Sequence in Time 
Sequence is impoitant, Without 
sequence history is hardly history. 

Sequence in time is to history what 
cause and effect are to science.'^ More- 
over, children natiiially tend to remem- 
ber the stories in the order in which 
they first heard them. Many of the 
suggestions for projects and activities 
given in the dilferent chapters help chil- 
dieu to see the sequence of history and 
look upon it as one continuous story. 

To follow the fortunes of a people in 
the whole round of their important 
activities from simple beginnings, 
through the ages of progress to the 
present, is of great value and interest. 
Only as this fonvaid movement is felt 
can the dramatic appeal of the human 
story seize upon the imagination and 
imp Less the sense of its living reality. 
Ill this way thought is stimulated. 
Thought begins when the child con- 
nects lesson with lesson, or story with 
story, The value of history from the 
point of view of thought is almost lost 


if stories arc picked out here and there 
with no sense of sequence. 

Veiy good advice on the teaching of 
histoiy will be found in The Phnning 
of a History Syllabus for Schools, issued 
by the Historical Association, 21 Bed- 
ford Square, Lotidon^ W.Ca. Although 
this pamphlet deals mainly with 
syllabuses for Secondary Schools, it con- 
tains much useful advice for Primary 
Schools. 

Where to Begin 

It ia perhaps not leasonable for 
children to begin, the study of history 
with the history of Britain, for the 
difficulty immediately arises of explain- 
ing the advent of the Romans with 
their far higher level of civilization. 
The position of the Roman Empire can 
only he understood in the light of the 
earlier history of Rome, and the history 
of Rome is closely interwoven with 
that of Greece, which leads to the con- 
clusion that one must begin at the very 
beginning. 

The scheme of stqries and events set 
out in die coming chapters should 
form a good stnicture on which work 
in the Secondaiy School can be based. 
Even a young child is capable of learn- 
ing and retaining the facts that he will 
need when he begins to build up and 
comprehend the stnicture of history as 
a whole. 

On the whole, material from later 
modem times should not be included 
in a Primary School course. In earlier 
times life was simpleTj men's motives 
less mixed, and their relations with one 
another more direct than in modem 
times. The historical value >oi modem 
stories most often depends on some- 
thing quite beyond the understanding 
of young children. This is emphasized 
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in the syllabus of the Historical Associ- 
ation. Moreover, stories of the early 
days fit ill well with their ciaft work. 
In the Ministiy of Education's pamph- 
let on Art Education it says of the 
Junior School : " Now is the time to let 
hoys and girls explore some of the 
paths ti a veiled by primitive men and 
ivomen — to experience through experi- 
ment the early stages of the traditional 
ciafts, such as weaving, potteiy, bas- 
ketiy, the making of simple forms of 
dwelling or of means of transport,” 
From the topics and material in the 
coming chapters, teachers will be able 
to plan a two, three, three and a half, 
or four-yeais' course. Stories from 
ancient history are most suitable for 
the younger children. Not too much 
time need be spent over the Days 
before Histoiy. It is not necessary to 
invent stories of the cave-men. History 
begins with the art of writing, and the 
earliest examples of writing are found 
in Egypt and Babylonia. So it is wise 
for the teacher to begin with stories of 
these countries as soon as possible. 
Alternative stories are often given, so 
that in case of half-yearly promotions 
some children can miss some stories. 
In the case of children kept down for 
some reason, or children waiting to 
enter a Secondary School, there need be 
no marking time. To save marking 
time, teachers need to have plenty of 
material and suggestions at hand. 

Outline of Suggested Fout-Ycats^ 
Syllabus 

In the chapters dealing with this 
syllabus, activities and projects are sug- 
gested so that the children, especially 
the blight children, may have plenty 
of choice, and there is nothing too rigid 
about the work. 


First Yiiar^s Work 
(Chapteis II to VIII) 

The Old Stone Age. — The cave-men; 
man the hunter — the first food, clothes, 
homes, tools, weapons, etc. The New 
Stone Age: lieidsmen and farmers, the 
story of wheat, flax; Egypt and the 
Nile; picture writing; paper, pen, and 
ink, etc. The Age of Metal (copper and 
bronze.) — ^The first Pharaoh; the Pyra- 
mids; the first famous sea voyage, 
Raineses II and the Israelites. Bafay- 
lonia, Assyrh, and Chaldea, — Another 
great river valley — the Land of Two 
Rivers — ^nomads or wanderers; temple 
towers; the first wheels; money; the 
coming of the horse, clay letters, postal 
system, schools, etc.; Hammmabi, the 
law-maker; Sennacherib, Nebuchad- 
nezzar; some stories taken in the Scrip- 
ture lesson. 

The PhcenicianSj the first great 
sailors, their voyages and colonies; our 
alphabet; first mention of the British 
Isles,, 

The Persian Empire. — Stories of 
Gyms, Croesus the rich king of Lydia, 
Darius the Great; the first coins; the 
Royal Road from India through the 
Persian Empire to the Mediterranean 
Sea; travellers on the road. 

The Beginning of Greece] legends — 
Minos, Ring of Crete, the tale of Troy; 
Greek cities, Sparta and Athens. 

Secozstd Yearns Work 
(Chapters IX to XII) 

Greece. — ^The Greeks and the Per- 
sians; three great battles; Marathon; 
life in Athens; Thermopylae; life in 
Sparta; Salamis, the first great sea-fight; 
the great days of Athena — the Parthe- 
non; Greek vases, houses, schools, 
theatres, etc.; Greek colonies; Greece 
and the world of today. 
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Alexander the Great . — His travels 
and conquests; the spread of Greek 
learning; Alexandria and the fii«t Uglit- 
hoiise, 

Rome . — The begiiiuiug of Rome; the 
stoiy of Horatius; Rome the republic; 
Rome and Carthage; Regulus, Hanni- 
bal; Rome a gieat Empire; C^sat, who 
conquered the West and visited Biitaiii; 
Octavian or Augustus, the first Roman 
Emperor; die birth of Christ; time 
chairs. 

Britmn.--Th'Q Celts or Britons; the 
Romans in Biitain; Caractacus, Boa- 
cUcea, Agricola, Hadrians Wall, Roman 
roads; the coming of Cliristiaiiity to 
Biitaiu, A.D. 200; Constaatiue the Great; 
the coming of the Barbarians, St. 
Patiick. 

Third Year's Work 
(Chapters XIIT and XIV) 

The story of the Anglo-Saxons and 
stories of world history. The Anglo- 
Sn.\:on Conquest of Britain, 450-600. 
The Age of the Saints in Cornwall, 
Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, 450-600; 
St. David and St, Columha; how the 
English became Christians; St, 
Gregory, St. Augustine, Paulinus, St. 
Aidan, 

Monks and Benedictine Monasteries, 

■ — ^Bede and the monasteries at Monk- 
weannouth and Jariow. 

Mohammed and the Arabs; Charle- 
magne, King of the Franks; the 
'NoYthmm or Vikhigs; Alfied the Great 
and the Danes; Rolf the first Duke of 
Normandy; Canute the Dane- 
The Norman Conquest . — ^The last 
conquest of Biitain, the Normans in 
Britain; changes; castles mA manors; 
Wu If Stan the last Saxon bishop; local 
history; Hevewavd the Wake. 


Fourth Year's Work 
(Chapters XV and XVI) 

Topics from the Twelfth, Thirteenth, 
and Fourteenth Centuries. — Middle 
Ages; the crusades — the first and third 
crusade; St. Francis and the Friais; 
heioes of Wales and Scotland; more 
castles; Edward III and the Flemish 
weavers; wool and cloth; three or four 
stories about the Hundred Years War, 
especially the sea-fight off Sluys. The 
story of Joan of Arc should be taken to 
show the end of the Hundred Years War. 

Topics from Early Modern History. 
— ^The invention of printing, William 
Caxton. The stoiy of writing and 
books may be revised from the days of 
the Pharaohs to Caxton, and the story 
of schools from the days of Egypt and 
Babylon to Grammar Schools. 

Famous Sailors and Explorers (talk 
again about the sailors of very long 
ago — the Cretans, Phcenicians, Greeks, 
and Northmen). — Columbus, Vasco da 
Gama, .Cabot, Magellan and the 
Vittoria; the first ship to sail round the 
world; Drake's voyage round the world. 
Stoiies of the attempts of Sir 
Humphiey Gilbert to colonize New- 
foundland; Raleigh and Captain Smith 
to colonize Virginia; and the Pilgrim 
Fatlieis in New England, will call to 
mind the Phoenicians and Greek 
colonies. 

Stories of some of these explorers 
will be taken in the geography lessons 
(see Volume III), Other suggestions for 
the last year’s work will be found in 
Chapter XVIL Projects can be finished 
off, and where possible the topics in 
this years work linked with the topics 
of earlier syllabuses. By means of their 
time-lines and panorama hooks the 
children cau see how far they have 
travelled along the road of Time. 

[ 4 ] 
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Methods 

One lesson a week and two Ioy ex- 
pression vvoik or project work, etc., is 
satisfactoiy. When one remembers 
that teaching history is also teaching 
leading, writing, and vocabulary, it is 
certainly not too long. Language is, or 
should be, the problem of every 
teachei. With the lowest classes the 
history “stories" will be told or read 
to all childien, but read zvith the older 
children. Even the lowest class should 
read some sentences from the board or 
from cards, so that they can get used 
to unfamiliar woids. It is no use wait- 
ing for a child to have a good vocabu- 
laiy befoic teaching history; history 
gives him a good vocabulaiy. Back- 
ward readers will leam a good many 
words from the pictures on Chart 1 
about the cave-men — useful words, such 
as, envej cave-men, fire, log, raft, hand- 
axe, arrow, etc. Picture word-cards 
(Chapter II, Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6), with word- 
strips CO match, may also be made for 
backward readers, Jike the cards de- 
scribed in Volume I, ENG1.1SH, Chapter I. 
The words learnt in connection with 
history are often more interesting lo 
children than those found in their Eng- 
lish Readers. 

Accompanying the assimilation of a 
small vocabulaiy about each topic in 
histoiy should go tbe making of a 
dictionary. Each child is provided 
with a notebook, tbe pages of which 
aie letteicd A, B, C, etc.; some letters 
should be giouped together, as P and 
Q, and U, V, W, X, Y, Z. A loose-Jeaf 
note-book is valuable, so that more 
pages can be added. Into this book the 
words leaint are written, and opposite 
each, when possible, a small drawing is 
made 01 pictuie pasted. Drawing, 
coloiuing, and cutting-out are a good 


help to history, and to reading, writing, 
and spelling. One dictionary book may 
be kept, for example, for Egypt, or 
several topics may be put together — as 
Babylonia, Assyria, Chaldea. 

Suggestions for alphabet books are 
given in some of the coming chapters 
among the Activities. 

The use of the globe, large map of 
the zvorld, and atlas is essential. 
History means more to a child when 
he can find the places mentioned on a 
map, and see the relative position of 
places. It is a gi eat gain for children 
to be familiar with the position of the 
gieat liver valleys, the Nile, the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and the Indus and 
Ganges. The position of the Meditei- 
ranean Sea, too, is important The 
voyages of the Phoenicians, the colonies 
of the Greeks, the voyages of the North- 
men and so on all show the children a 
world growing largei and larger. Far 
too often the use of the map is neglected 
in both Scripture and history lessons. 

Reading by the Children^ and Writing 

Children as soon as possible should 
be trained in the ait of gaining infor- 
mation for themselves. They will read 
their histoiy hooks to answer questions 
some of which will call for knowledge 
already gained. They will write some 
of theii answers and discuss others in 
class In connection with the Projects 
and Self-help Books (see coming 
chapteis) the children can be sliown 
how to select and discard facts in theii 
text-books for a pin pose. 

Even in the lowest classes of the 
Primal y School some efEort should be 
made to get the children to fiama, 
speak, and write down some very 
simple sentences based on the vvoik 
done. At first these sentences may have 
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to be formed ns a lesult of discussion 
between class and teacher. In the top 
classes no t(^ taking may begin. The 
Seltlielp Booklets and Activities sug- 
gested in connection with the different 
topics in the syllabus are useful to en- 
courage children to write sentences, 
make notes, and learn to select relevant 
facts from what they hear or read- 

Paragralyh study should begin as 
soon as possible. After a paragraph 
has been read and discussed, give the 
children trainmg in restating its con- 
cents as accurately as possible in their 
own words. Get the children to write 
sentences after there has been full dis- 
cussion of a paragraph read. While 
they write, the teacher can move about 
tile class eiicoiiragiiig good writing, 
careful spelling, and giving help if 
necessary. Paragraph study means 
patience. Learning to read in such a 
way as to pick up everything a passage 
says is not easy. Let the children find 
also titles or topic sentences for each 
paragraph. They will sometimes find a 
paragraph is about more than one 
topic. The selection of titles means real 
thought. For more about reading and 
paragraph study see Volume I, English. 
The children should only copy fiom 
the board when they are learning to 
spell words, or when the sentence on the 
hoard has been composed by themselves. 

Sequence 

The topics chosen in connection with 
the above syllabus (see coining chap- 
ters for these topics) are such that the 
teacher can show the interrelation of 
new work with old. She can from time 
to time draw attention to the connec- 
tion between the new topic and the old, 
a most valuable form of revision. The in- 
terrelation of new work with old is essen- 


tial for good history teaching, There 
must not only be sequence but unity. 

Children should, too, as far as pos- 
sible understand what they are going 
to do and why; they can build up a 
syllabus in the form of a panorama 
book (Fig. la). The panorama book also 
forms a time charts the first simple 
time chart without dates. It shows 
merely the order of events, events that 
happened before the birth of Chiist 
and after. Later on, dates are added. 
Later time-lines are used (Fig. i b), 
These lines are diawn on the black- 
board^ or on paper. When drawn on 
paper, the panorama book can again 
be used if necessaiy. Along these 
measured lines the children arrange the 
names of people or events in the right 
Older, Where the histories of two coun- 
tries are parallel in time, one time-line 
may be placed on top of another. 
Through the panorama time chart and 
time-line, the children are able to have 
the topics of all earlier work well in 
view. As they go up the school they 
add to their charts. 

A large class panorama book may be 
made, the whole class working over it, 
selecting or drawing pictures, wiiting 
sentences, etc,, in addition to the small 
ones each child makes for himself. The 
panorama books may be joined each 
term to form one for the year's woik. 
This should be carried by the child at 
the end of the year up to his new class, 
and so on. Allusion will be made in 
the upper class to the work done in the 
lower class, and the old time-lines or 
charts produced when needed. 

The large History Wall Chaits I lo 
XIV accompanying this volume make 
a useful pictorial syllabus that can be 
used in a number of ways, as the com- 
ing chapters show. 

[ 6 ] 
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In addition^ there are fourteen smaller 
charts of ships and also three maps. 

References to the above charts 
throughout the following pages will be 
as follows: the large charts will be 
leferred to as Chart 1 , Chart It, and so 
on; the Ship pictures as Ship No. t, 
Ship No, 3 , etc,, and the maps as Map 
1, 2, or 3- 

On the actual charts, etc., the word 
I-IisTORY will appear in the top left 
corner, in older to differentiate them 
from the charts in other sections of the 
work. 

Text-books for Children and Teachers 

Suitable text-books for the different 
topics ill the syllabus are suggested in 
the detailed notes on the syllabus in 
the coining chapteis. Let the childien 
have in each class, if necessary, one set 
of books for the whole class, but there 
should also be a variety of text-books. 


Sets of history books can be used to 
great advantage; one series often supple- 
ments another. Interest is sustained and 
revision made interesting by using dif- 
ferent books. Text-books, too, should be 
short. The long and heavy book dis- 
heartens Junior childien. An impor- 
tant point must be made here. When a 
child is moved to a higher class, lie 
should find there some of the history 
text-books he used in the lower class. 
These are needed when the teacher 
refers to past topics. Children like to 
refresh their memories with old stories, 
and children who have been absent in 
the lower class can fill in gaps in their 
knowledge. The sight of the books en- 
courages children to remember and con- 
nect new woik with old. It is a valuable 
habit for childien to form, the habit of 
looking out for the old in the new. It is 
more than a habit; it is thought. 

Each class should have a little librai-y 
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of histoiy books. These are mainly 
English "Reading Books " dealing with 
historical themes. Children will enjoy 
the pictures in Quennells* " The Every- 
day Life Series/' in four volumes, from 
The Old SLoae Age to Norman, Viking, 
and Saxon Times, and in A History of 
Kveryday Things in England , Part I 
(1066^1499). These are published by 
Batsford. They are very useful hooks 
for the teacher. 

Books for Teachers 

(j) Hisioty of England, by George 
M, Trevelyan (Longmans), This book 
is a source of inspiration. It shows how 
living and intemtlng history vs. Every 
teacher will teach the better for reading 
it. 

(a) Ancient Times: a History of the 
Early World, by J. H, Breasted (Ginn 
Co,). This book is well illustrated and 
contains all the details a teacher needs. 
Two good reliable books that one gets 
to know well are better than too many 
superficial books. Both books stress 
what is vital, so that one does not get 
lost in a mass of trivial details. 

(3) A History of Britain, by E. H. 
Carter and R. A. F. Mears (O.U.P.). 
This is more in the nature of a good 
school text-book. It has useful date sum- 
maries. Teachers who have forgotten 
their history will find it useful for lefer- 
ence. It has much suggestive informa- 
tion and details that interest childien. 

(4) Bede's Ecclesiastical History of 
England (translation published by Dent 
in Everyman's Library) is a mine of 
stories for the teacher to read or tell. 
From this book the children can hear 
the story of Gregory and the Angels, 
Edwin and Paiilinus, St Cuthbert, etc. 
The stories are of added interest to the 
children when they learn about Bede 


himself. Adamnan's Life of St, 
Columba gives a wonderful story of 
life in a Celtic monasteiy on the island 
of Iona. Adamnan himself was abbot 
of this monastery not veiy^ long after 
the death of St. Columba. 

(5) Other useful hooks as sources of 
stories are Freeman's Old English His- 
tory (Eveiyman); Scott's Tales of a 
Grandfather, especially for stories of 
Wallace and Biuce; Froissarc^s CJuoni- 
cles for The Hundred Years' War and 
tales of knighthood and chivalvy. The 
Historical Association have a veiy good 
library from which books can be bor- 
rowed for longer periods than from 
Free Libraries. Their leaflets also give 
advice about books and pictures. 

Pictures 

There are almost enough pictures in 
this volume and in the charts issued 
with this volume to cover the syllabus 
well, give the children good ideas about 
the wonders of the past, and show the 
progress of people from simple begin- 
nings, through the ages of progress to 
early modern times. These pictures 
may be supplemented if desiied by pic- 
tiiie postcards from the British 
Museum. A list of these postcards can 
be obtained from which the teacher can 
select those that she needs for any par- 
ticular purpose. The children some- 
times ask for certain pictures in con- 
nection with a project; for example, 
more tools and weapons of the Stone 
Age. Useful illustrations can also be 
obtained from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum; for example, the Guide to the 
Bayeux Tapestry (see Chapter XV), 
This can be bought through any book- 
seller. It is most valuable when lessons 
are given on the Norman Conquest. 

If the story of travel and transport is 
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being taken (see coming chapters and 
Projecis for the Junior School, Books 
I-IV (Hairap)* a visit to the Children's 
Gallery in the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, should be made by schools 
that are near. When this is impossible, 
as it is for most schools, picture post- 
caicls, etc., may be obtained from the 
Di lector. Science Museum, South Ken- 
sington. The most useful postcards aie 
those in manochrotne. They are clearer 
than the coloured. Witli their help and 
the pictures and leading matter in this 
volume, the stoiy of how burdens weie 
transferred from man to sledge, and 
from sledge to animal; of how the 
Egyptian thought out clever ways of 
moving heavy stones, etc, (see Chapter 
IV), can he happily worked out and 
followed. 

Pictures cut from old histoiy books 
or advertisements can be used to great 
advantage in a variety of ways. They 
can be used for building up time charts; 
they can be made into reading cards for 
backward children, and question cards. 
Alloiving children to arrange loose pic- 
ture cards in piopcr sequence is a 
valuable exercise. If they can put 
pictures of Bede, Charlemagne, and 
Alfred in the right order, and think of 
them in the right order, this will be of 
value in the Secondary School when 
the children come to consider the part 
played by each in the revival of learning. 

The childien themselves should be 
encouraged to collect picture postcards 
to illustrate dilferent topics; tor exam- 
ple, when they are leaming about 
people or things in the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuiies, they 
will enjoy collecting pictures of the 
beautiful Gothic (Gothic because unlike 
Roman) cathedrals built during these 
peiiods. Collecting pictures of castles, 


ruined monasteries, places of interest, 
and portraits, etc,, is also valuable. The 
use of libraries and local museums both 
for pictuies and books must not be 
neglected. Further suggestions for pic- 
tures are given in the coming chapters 
where necessary, and in the appendix 
to Geography, Vol. III. 

Handwork and Drawing are useful 
forms of ilUistration or expression. 
Through histoiy an impulse is given to 
children to constmet many things, 
especially the simple homes of long 
ago. By reproducing these liomes and 
the vaiious simple products of early in- 
dustrial arc, a child finds expression for 
his activities and comes into closer 
sympathy with the people he is study- 
ing — but histoiy cannot be taught 
thiough haiidwoik. On the other hand, 
history makes most forms of handwoik 
at school of educational value. With- 
out inteipretative matter many forms 
of handwork are only occupations. 

No elaborate models should be 
attempted, and models need not be 
necessarily finished. A child who tries 
to build a pyiamid from wooden 
blocks or stones" made of Plasticine, 
although he doesn't succeed, learns 
something. The making of a pyramid 
from paper or cardboard is also of 
value, because the model explains 
clearly the shape of a square pyiamid 
— the square bottom and four trian- 
gular sides. Very few children can 
understand the shape of a pyramid 
from a picture. Again, the making of a 
drawbridge, portcullis, part of the 
Roman wall to show a parapet, all help 
to make words and ideas clearei, A 
simple weaving loom is worth making, 
to explain warp, weft, siiuttlej etc. Some 
simple historical models made from 
ivaste material will be found in Toy- 
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in School and Home (Hairap)* 

Children will enjoy building up a 
class museum by collecting things and 
inaking things: flints, for example, can 
be collected, and pointed, wooden spears 
and rough clay pots made, etc. 

As the children grow older, liistoiy 
can illuminate moie and more the 
craft work and ait of the school, and the 
activities of the craft teaching (within 
limits) can be used in the teaching of 
history, Refeience is made to the con- 
nection between ciafts and history in 
the coming chapters, An important 
word of wanting must he gWen heie. 
Museum collections, models, chaits, 
should not be left by the class that is 
going up for the class that is taking its 
place, The new class must find empty 
shelves and even walls, so that they 
can have the joy of filling them. At the 
end of the year the models, etc., can be 
wisely distributed to hospitals, some 
may go up with the children for 
refeience and comparison. The new 
work needs to be connected with the 
old. But models and charts should 
rarely if ever be handed on from one 
class to another, Wise inspectors will 
unde i stand the value of empty 
muaeums and absence of charts, etc., 
without explanations. 

Projects in uny part of a school need 
careful handling. They may he spec- 
tacular without being of great benefit to 
the majority of the children. Very 
often the most spectacular projects are 
the result of the hard woik of a few 
gifted children. This is always the dan- 
ger with class projects. It is best some- 
times for the gifted few to let off steam 
on a project of their own, while the 
plodders and slower type of children 
work at another, Projects are best 
handled that arise of themselves. Chil- 


dren who draw houses of the cave-men 
and the Egyptians begin to think they 
would like to draw houses through the 
ages up to the present day and make 
models of them. The result is often in- 
teres ting panorama books showing 
'^Hornes through the Ages,” 

They find the cave home was lit by 
the fire or a torch; they decide to find 
out all the ways there were of "Lights 
ing the Home through the Ages.” 
They keep their eyes open and their 
ears open for any finds as they listen 
to lessons or look at pictures, It is 
better for children to find and airange 
the ways of lighting a home, as far as 
possible, for tliemselves, rather than 
give them a page of pictures telling the 
story, They should of course be given 
certain pictures if leally necessary; and 
with dull or backward children it may 
be necessary to show them a scries of 
pictuies that tell a story of develop- 
ment and let them tiy to tell the story. 
The wise teacher adapts her methods to 
her children. No method is always right. 

As the children work through the 
syllabus they will discover for them- 
selves projects that involve drawings 
(or models) that can be put together to 
tell a continuous story, like their 
“ Story of Homes.” Here are some, 
(i) Telling the Time through the Ages. 
After the shadow-sticks or sundials of 
Egypt and Babylonia and the water- 
clocks of Rome, children are often at a 
standstill. They will be much pleased 
to be told the name of a book they can 
consult. They look in Projects for the 
Junior School, Book III, and find the 
sand-glass or hour-glass was first used 
about A,D. 330. They add this to their 
fiieze or booklet as well as other in- 
teresting information they find; for 
example, when clocks weie first made 
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in England, and watches j etc. Allowing 
children to find interesting facts for 
themselves helps them to use books and 
lead for information, (a) The Story of 
the Calendar — a difficult project, but 
worth while. (3) The Stoiy of Wilting, 
and paper, ink, and pens* (4) Numbers 
through the Ages, vei7 interesting to 
childien. (5) The Story of Books — ^see 
last chapter. (6) Waiming the House 
and Cooking. (7) Transport — ^sledgea, 
roller, pack-horses, camels, etc. (8) The 
Story of Wheels and Wheeled Trans- 
port. (9) Wheels of Industry, that is, 
wheels that help work — the potter's 
wheel, the hand-mill for grinding corn, 
the lathe, the water-wheel, etc. (10) 
What Makes the Wheels Go. This is of 
great interest to children. They eagerly 
think of the bands and feet of men, 
animals, water, etc., and make diawiugs. 
(ii) Boats and Ships through the Ages 
(see Ships, Nos. 1-14). (la) The Story of 
Roads fiom track- ways worn by animals 
to the roads of Macadam (Chait XIV) 
(13) Patterns through the Ages. Very 
interesting work can be done with this 
pioject. The childien may choose the 
topic that interests them most, but 
some topics or projects should be class 
ones. A very popular project such as 
"Boats and Ships of all Kinds" may 
well he a class pioject. There may also 
be group projects, and some individual 
ones. One period a week or foi might 
may be set aside for the children to 
discuss what they are doing, show theii 
work, and tell about their finds. The 
children will find help (but not too 
much) in canying out all these projects 
in Projects for the Junior School, Books 
I-IV (Harrap), 

The above projects aie valuable for 
securing unity. The history syllabus 
has continuity, hut continuity does not 


always mean unity, The children may 
still see each theme as something to 
itself and not to he linked up with any- 
thing else. The above projects suggest 
links and offer ways of revision. When 
the children, for example, see the water- 
wheel foi grinding com in the picture 
of the Benedictine monastery, Chart 
XII, they add it to their booklet called 
“ Wlieels of Indus tiy," wheie they 
alieady have an Egyptian potter's 
wheel, and a hand-mill of the Celts 
Their thoughts are thus taken back to 
their past work. See Chapter XVII 
especially for the linking-iip of pieseiit 
work with back work. 

Moral Traiuiiig and History 

History is the study of man, and the 
study of man is primarily a study 
of morals — of conduct. Moral ideas 
spring up out of experiences with 
persons either in veal life or in the 
books one reads. Perhaps the riches L 
source of moral stimulus is the lives 
of great men and women; for example, 
St. Columba, Bede, up to heroes and 
heroines of today, because these stories 
lead one into the immediate presence of 
men and women whose deeds stir up 
one's moral nature. Teachers do well to 
remember this. Again, the stories of 
the men of the Stone Age and the diffi- 
culties they overcame, and their descen- 
dants, as they stniggled on towaids a 
higher civilization, induces in childien 
a just pride of manhood, and makes 
them know and understand that man 
has been given unique gifts and mai- 
vellous creative powcis. Through his- 
tory childien can learn to sympathize 
with what is gieat and good and hate 
what is base. " History is a voice forevei 
sounding across tlve centuries the laws 
of right and wrong." 

1 
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C HILDREN enjoy hearing about 
the first simple homes of long 
ago, and bow we think men 
learnt to make and use tools, to light a 
fire, cook, weave, make pots, and grow 
Clops, etc. Children of seven and eight 
are especially inteiestcd in the things 
they themselves are doing and in the 
things around them. They themselves 
are learning to read, count, measure, 
draw, sew, etc., and they like to heat 
how men learnt to do these things, as 
well as many others belonging to their 
own daily life. 

Chart I may be pinned up for the 
children to look at and talk about 
before a lesson on the Men of the Stone 
Age is given, or it can be pinned op 
after the lesson. It is wise to vavy one's 
method; sometimes it may he more 
effective to show a picture after the 
lesson, and notice the points the pic- 
tures make clearer to the children. 

Lesson Material for the Stone Age 
Thousands and thousands of years 
ago people had none of the things to 
make them comfortable that we have 
today— useful tools, pretty rooms and 
houses, furniture, a variety of food, 
good clothes and books. They had to 
leam how to use the things they saw 
lying about them, stones and wood. 
They could not write down the things 
they learnt. Wc learn a great many 
things from reading books, but there 
was a time "before books were made.” 


The people of those times had to leam 
by trying out everything for them- 
selves, and by telling each other. 

The First Home : a Cave 

As they did not know how to build 
houses, they used caves to shelter in 
fiom the cold or wet. Among the pic- 
tures (Chart I) you can see a cave, and 
man’s greatest friend, Fire. We do not 
know how long men lived on the earth 
before they began to use fire. Pei haps 
they first saw fire when lightning stmek 
a tiee, or during some hot day when 
dry grasses or bushes caught fire. Then 
they leaint how to carry it about on a 
torch (Fig. 2). At first they had to be 
very careful never to let the fire go out, 
as they did not know how to light a 
fresh fire, Wliat do we do if our fire 
goes out? 

It was their greatest help because it 
cooked their food, kept them warm, 
and above all protected their caves from 
the bear, the long-toothed tiger, and 
other beasts, In Chart I you can, sec 
the first clothes worn by men— the 
skins of animals tied on with strips of 
skin. 

The First Tools and Weapons 

These were made from the stones 
they saw lying about. By breaking 
some stones they got a shaip edge that 
would cut. They soon found the best 
stone to use, a very hard stone that we 
call Hint, By using one stone as a ham- 
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mer they found out how to shape- a 
piece of flint, and how to sharpen it by 
chipping oil the edges. Have you found 
among the pictures a stone tool called 
a hand-axe? It is a land of knife. We 
think the heavy end was held in the 
hand and the pointed end 
with its sharp edges 
was used for cutting. 

They used these ‘'knives 
for cutting up their meat, 
for cutting and shaping 
skins to make clothing, for 
scraping and cleaning 
skins or bones, for digging 
up roots, cutting branches 
01 Bticks, and shaping 
sticks. Pointed sticks were 
their first spears. They 


made the stones diffeient shapes for dif- 
ferent purposes. Some stones used foi 
scrapeis were oval in shape. They made 
harpoons of bone for spearing fish 
(Fig, 3). As the years went on they 
made better and better tools and 
weapons- They fixed their stone axes in 
wooden handles; formed flint chips into 
sharp flakes, and with these they made 
sharp hard points to their wooden 
speais, and arrow heads, And as the 
years passed they learnt how to rub and 
grind the stone to smooth and polish it 
Perhaps in making his stone tools 
and weapons, man learnt how to make 
fire. He may have stmek a piece of 
flint against an iron stone (a stone that 
contains iron) and noticed the sparks. 
If these sparks fell on something very 
dry, it was possible to make a fire. 
Among the pictures you can find one of 
a man trying to make sparks. He is 
knocking a piece of flint on an iron 
stone. We know what the stone tools 
were like in the long-ago days before 
history, when there were no books, 
because they have been found buried 
deep in the eaith in caves and other 
places. Hundreds of hand-axes, 
sciapers, spenr heads, arrow heads, 
hammers, etc,, have been found. This 
long-ago period of history when stone 
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tools were used is known as the ^tone 

Age. 

Food 

At firstj when the cave-men had no 
weapons^ they must have lived on roots, 
berries p fiuit like the crab-apple and 
nuts. If they found honey stored by 
the bees, it must have been n great 
treat. They soon, leavnt to throw stones 
so well that they could hunt and kill 
small animals for food. Then when 
they had better weapons, such as speara 
and arrows, they weie able to hunt 
larger animals and eat more meat. 
They made traps, too, for animals, and 
caught fish with their spears. The cave- 
men TPere hunters, and got iheir food 
by h mating. Perhaps you can think of 
other things good to eat that they 
might have found. When hunting they 
often had to tnavel long distances, so 


they learnt how to 
make rough tents 
from the skins of 
animals (Fig. 4). 

This tent will 
remind you of the 
Eskimo's summer 
tent. They also 
made rough shel- 
ters or break- 
winds flora a few 
broken branches 
stuck in the 
ground and inter- 
twined with 
rushes, grass, or 
other branches. 
The wind-break, 
something to pro- 
tect them from 
the wind, and the 
skin tent were the 
f,rst houses hiiilt 
by man. The next step was to make two 
break-winds and lean them together. 
This was more like a hut. 

The First Weaving 

Perhaps through making shelters 
man first learned how to weave. Huts 
were woven of reeds (see Chapter III). 
On Chart I you can see how branches 
have been stuck in the ground and 
a long creeper woven in and out, 
Then they learnt how to weave 
rushes or strips of bark to make rough 
baskets in which they could carry nuts 
or roots home to their caves. You will 
learn about weaving in the handwork 
lessons, 

The First Pictures 

The cave-men knew how to draw. 
They have left wonderful pictures on 
the walla of their caves of the animals 
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they hunted. Through these pictures 
vve know what some of the creatures 
weie like that lived thousands of yeais 
ago, The largest animal we call a 
mammoth. The name mammoth 
means large. It was like an elephant 
(see Chart I) but bigger, with a shaggy 
coat and long curved tusks. There were 
tigers, too, with long teeth, and cave 
Ijears, lions, bulls, and deer All these 
animals, especially bulls and deer, 
have been found painted or caived 
on the walls of caves and on pieces of 
bone and ivory. (The tusks of the mam* 
moth were made of ivory, as are the 
tusks of elephants today.) 

The cave-men^s drawings weie Veiy 
laige and bold. The outline was first 
cut in the rock, and the colours — icd, 
yellow, brown, and black — added. 
Partly burnt sticks made black lines. 
They were the first pencils, Red, 
yellow, and brown weie 
made from coloured earths, 

These earths weie mixed 
with oils or fats. 

The First Boats : a Log^ 

A Raft, a Dug-out 

On Chart I you can see 
how men may have fiist 
used a log as a boat. Logs 
weie useful when crossing 
lakes or small rivers. But 
they were not much use 
in wide, swift riveis or 
against a strong ciurent 
They vveie always liable to 
turn over if a man leaned 
to one side, because they 
weie round. Then some- 
one thought of tying two 
logs together with strips 
of skin. This was much 
steadier. Then several logs 


were tied together to make a lafi. Later, 
logs were hollowed out by cutting or 
burning. This made a kind of long 
canoe called a dug-out (Fig. 5), which 
is still used in some parts of the world 
today. In a raft or a dug-out men could 
go fishing- 

Ttie First Pots 

It was a long time before the men 
of the Stone Age learnt how to make 
jars, pots, and dishes of clay. Their 
hands (cupped hands) must have been 
the first cups. They may have used 
shells if they were near the seashore. 
When they became clever at making 
things of stone, they hollowed out 
pieces of stone to hold water. Small 
pieces of stone hollowed out and filled 
with melted fat fomed the first lamps 
(Fig, 6), In this melted fat or oil they 
put dried moss, which they lit when it 
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Fig 6 , — ^Picture Word-card. 


was dark in their caves. They may 
have tried to cany water to their caves 
in tightly woven baskets smeared out- 
side with mud or clay. Then perhaps 
they lined a basket with clay; when 
the day diied they had a clay pot. 
They burnt away the basket, for it was 
no longer needed. Perhaps by doing 
this they found the fire made the clay 
harder and stronger, Later they shaped 
pots of different kinds with their hands. 
They allowed them a few hours for 
hardening, then the pots were placed 
mouth downwards on the ground and 
a bonfire of brushwood made all around 
them, When the fire had burnt out and 
the pots cooled, they were ready for use. 
Many pots must have been broken be- 
fore the best way of making them was 
found out. This was an important dis- 
covery. Jars of water could be kept at 
home, and they had more ways of 
cooking food. They could boil as well 
as roast it. Roots and leaves, the first 


vegetables, could also be 
boiled. 

The First Patterns 

With the coming of weav- 
ing and pottery, patterns 
began. When you weave 
yon begin to make a pattern 
at once, as you ^vill see in 
the handwoik lessons. The 
first patterns on pots weie 
lines sciatched on the damp 
clay with a stick, or dents 
made with the finger or 
finger-nail. Look at the pic- 
tures of some of the first 
patterns. Old pots have 
been found biiiied deep in 
the ground. The pictiues 
and patterns on them help 
to tell us somethings about 
these people who lived befoie history 
began. 

These people were the first to do 
many things. They learnt many things 
that have helped us today; above all, 
they made the first homes. They are 
called primitive people, which means 
that they were the first people, as primi- 
tive means fiist You go to a primary 
school, the frst school wheie you begin 
to learn about many things. 

From the above the children will 
realize that slowly the cave-men 
changed their way of life. If desired, 
the children can be told that the time 
when men lived in caves and used 
rough stone tools is called the Old 
Stone Age or Early Stone Age, but 
when they began to use polished stone 
tools and keep flocks and herds the 
New Stone Age began. The next chap 
ter tells about the New Stone Age. 
More information about the Old Stone 
Age, if needed, will be found in Quen 
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iiells^ Everyday Life in the Old Stone 
Age, but not too much time should be 
spent over it, as there is ao much 
ground to cover. 

Activities on the Part of the Children 

(i) The children take it in turn to 
tell a stoi'y or make up some good sen- 
tences about each picture on Chart L 
Backward readers should ha^ve their 
sentences made into reading-books. 
They enjoy making their own Read- 
ing Books " and illustrating them. 

(a) Encourage them to study the pic- 
tures on Chart I carefully for a given 
number of days. Then one day let them 
see how many things they can draw 
from memory. A sentence or sen- 
tences should be written under each 
drawing, 

(3) Easy tests on the pictures and 
lesson material; for example, write the 
names of three animals that the cave- 
men feared. Write the names of eight 
foods that the cave-men could find. 
Write the names of four tools or 
weapons that they made from stone. 
How is the man in the picture making 
fire? 

Copy and complete these sentences : 
Tlie time when men used stone tools is 

called . The best friend of the 

cave-men was . Their clothes were 

made of . Their tools were made 

of a hard stone called . They first 

saw fire when . 

(4) History Word Boohs, — ^Let the 
childien begin to make their own little 
dictionaries for each history topic. 
They can use tlie page of an exercise 
book for each lesson or topic, but they 
much appreciate making separate little 
booklets. These booklets are to be self- 
help booklets, for the child is making 
them to help himself to spell and 


undei stand words. This idea appeals to 
children. The first booklet will be, '' A 
History Word Book for the Cave-men.'’ 
The children choose a pattern from 
those used in the Stone Age period 
(Chart I) to decorate their cover. If 
possible, the words should he arranged 
in alphabetical order, but this is often 
asking too much and sometimes spoils 
a child's zeal to enter words. Where 
they cannot explain words easily, pic- 
tuies are drawn. Heie are the kind of 
entries the children should be en- 
couraged to make: Flint, a vei^ hard 
stone; pottery, pots made of clay; 
•weapons^ things used for hunting or 
fighting; torch, burning wood that is 
carried about; Stone Age, the time or 
age when people used stone for tools 
and weapons; Age, a vciy long time or 
period of time; dug-out, a hollowed-out 
log used as a boat; mammoth, a veiy 
large animal that lived in the Stone 
Age, something like an elephant; to 
polish, to make smooth; primitive, first, 
early, simple, primary schools, first 
schools. For the word pattern, the chil- 
dren diaw a pattern. Woids are added 
by degrees as the children find ones 
they cannot spell or forget the meaning 
of, etc. 

(5) Making a Booklet about the Cave- 
men. The children summarize their 
knowledge by each making a booklet 
about the cave-men. These will contain 
pictures and sentences. This again is a 
self-help book to help them to remem- 
ber what they leain. It can be used for 
revision and as a text-book. Some of 
the best books can go in a little lihraiy 
of home-made books. 

(6) Handwork and drawing. The 
children try to do some of the things 
the cave-men did. They find shaip 
pieces of stone that might do for tools, 
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heavy pieces of atone for hammers, etc. 

If there are chalk hills near, the chil- 
dren will be able to find pieces of flint. 
Modelling pots and dishes, etc., of* 
clay or Plasticine is of gi-eat value. 
Patterns are made on them with little 
sticks, perhaps a matdi-adck, and the 
finger. 

Plaiting and weaving will be done in 
the handwork period. Children enjoy 
making a History Museum and putting 
in examples of flints, weaving, pottery, 
etc. Each piece of work or each ex- 
liihil has a card beside it explaining it. 
The cave-men drew boldly the animals 
tliey knew best ** We should be able to 
diaw well the things we see most often 
if we look at them aa carefully as the 
hunteis of long ago did/^ The children, 
using large sheets of paper and black 
crayons, tiy to draw hold pictures of a 
cat or some animal they know and like, 
a pet rabbit or dog, Afterwards some 
colour may be added. Very good results 
can often be obtained by encouraging 
children to imitate the cave-men I 

Dramatization 

Tlie children dramatize little scenes 
from the life of the cave people: 
Hunteis returning to the cave with a 
deer. The fire goes out I Painting a 
picture on the walls of a cave. Finding 
a honeycomb and bringing it home. 
Making a raft. Hunting a mammothl 

Projects 

One or Iwo of the projects memioived 
in Chapter I may be begun; for exam- 
ple, a drawing of a cave can be made 
for a class album of ‘'Homes of Long 
Ago/' and drawings made of logs, rafts, 
and dug-outs for the '^Stoiy of Boats 
and Ships.” Some children may like to 


make models of rafts and dug-outs, and 
a cave of clay, etc. The best models 
may go in a dasg museum. 

The stoiy of fire is of great interest 
to the children. They will want to 
draw pictures of it. This rhyme may 
be copied and illustrated : 

A bolt of lightning strikes a tree. 

And flames shoot high and higherj 
The sparks fell on dead wood and 
letweSj 

Thus man found warmth and fire. 

If possible, Boy Scouts might demon- 
strate for little ones how to make a fire 
in rotten wood by friction, and by 
using flint and steel. Read to them the 
very useful story of "How Fire is 
Stored in Wood and Stone " in A Tale 
in Everything (London University 
Press), Boys in particular will enjoy 
making a booklet telling all they know 
about fire with the help of A Tale in 
Everything and Projects for the Junior 
School, Books I-IV (Harrap). The 
torch and the lamp carved out of chalk 
(Figs. 2 and 6) may be drawn for a 
booklet about "Lighting the Home 
through, tlie Ages." 

Tue Story of Knives 

How did the cave-men make a sharp 
hand-axe or knife? Ask the children 
if they have ever seen anyone shaipen 
a knife or an axe, How was it done? 
The children may attempt to polish a 
small piece of stone with a whetstone. 
By grinding and polishing stone, 
sharper tools were made. How did 
sharp tools make life more comfoit- 
able? 

The children need not use a text- 
book for the first term's work or first 
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half-year's work. They will make their 
own reading-books, but whenever pos- 
sible selected pages or passages from 
books should be given them to read. 
This is a great delight, and a desire 


soon arises for a book of their own to 
read. Chapter I, ** liomea of Long 
Ago," in Projects for the Junior SchooJ 
Book II, is a useful chapter for children 
to read and suggests many things to do 
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THE NEW STONE AGE 


The New Stone Age 

AS time passed on, the men of 
Z\ the Stone Age learnt how to 
-t- A make friends with animals, the 
dog, the ox, the sheep and goats. Thus, 
instead of being only hunters, they 
became herdsmen or shepherds (Fig. 7) 
They generally led a wandering life 
because they had to find fresh pasture 
for their flocks and herds. Perhaps one 
day as they wandered along through 
some tall grass, they pulled the heads 
of this grass and nibbled its hard seeds. 
They found them good and began to 
collect the seeds or grains. In this way 
wheat and barley weie discovered. We 
know that these grass heads — wheat 
and barley as we call them — ^were 
known to men long before history 
began. (The children may be interested 
to know that wheat grew wild on the 
banks of the rivers Eiiphiates and 
Tigris. We do not know any other 
places where it grew wild.) 

Many of the wandering herdsmen 
.settled down in river valleys because 
here were the two things they needed 
— water, and grass for pasture for their 
flocks and herds. Perhaps they carried 
some seeds of wheat and barley with 
them and learnt to plant them in places 
where they did not grow tvild. At first 
they crunched the seeds with their 
teeth Then they learnt to giind the 
seeds between two stories (Fig, 8) and so 
made flour. 


It was a gieat step forward when 
men began to clear the ground, dig it 
over, and plant seeds. Clearing the 
ground, digging it over, and planting 
seeds is called cultivating the soil. Thus 
many men now became cultivators or 
farmers, and lived a settled life. Many, 
however, still remained shepherds and 
led a wandering life. 

It was when men settled down in the 
gi-eat river valleys (the Nile, Tigris, 
Euphrates, and Indus) that they learnt 
how to write and history began. 

The Story of Egypt, where History 
Began 

It is worth while making it quite 
clear to the children where Egypt is. 
Let them, study the map of Africa as 
much as they like. Maps are always 
interesting to children, and the best 
way to learn about maps is to use them. 
In the geography lessons, the children 
have been introduced to maps (sec 
Geography, Volume HI), It is essential 
in the Primaiy School to woik the 
geography and history together wher- 
ever possible. In tills way the child 
gets a real understanding of the dif- 
ferent regions of the world and the 
arrangement of land and water. 
Geography becomes more real to them, 
and maps mean more because of theil 
association with histoiy. 

Let them notice where the Nile be- 
gins in the Great Lakes— Lake Victoria, 
near the Equator. From the mountains 
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Fig. 7 , — ^History Booklets for Children to Make. 


heie tlie Nile cuts its way between tall 
cliffs and flows northwards through the 
desert to the Mediterranean Sea, or 
Great Sea as it was called veiy long 
ago. Six times in its course it is 
stopped by great rocks around which 
and over which it dashes in great falls 
or cataracts, The early people of Egypt 
did not venture southwards beyond the 
first cataract. 

It is important for children to realize 
that Ancient Egypt was the fertile river 
valley north of the first cataract, in- 
cluding the rich triangle of the Delta 
where the Nile split up into seven 
streams as it emptied its waters at last 
into the Great Sea. 

On each side of the fertile valley are 
deserts, the Sahara Desert to the west 
and the Arabian Deser£ to the east. 
Egypt is a strip of flat land, and on 
each side of the fields rise the rocks of 
the desert shutting them in. The deseit 
is made up of big rocks, stones, and 
stretches of sand. Except ni the Delta, 
rain is larely seen in Egypt or in the 
deserts around. The children will leani 
more about the hot deserts in the 
Scripture and geography lessons. 

When the Egyptians first settled in 


the Nile Valley, or from whence they 
came we do not know. Perhaps they 
wandered from the Euphrates, bring- 
ing seeds of wheat and barley with 
them, Fust they built huts of reeds 
plastered with mud. Then they built 
houses of sun-dried bricks like those on 
Chart II. The flat roof was made of 
rushes and branches plastered with 
mud. As it hardly ever rains in Egypt, 
there was no danger of the rain soak- 
ing through the roof. Few or no win- 
dows v/ere needed, because in a sunny 
land like Egypt enough light came in 
through the open door. Houses- like 
these can be seen in Egypt today. 

The greatest friend of the Egyptians 



Fig B — ^Egyptian Woman Grinding Corn 
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vv£is the River Nile. Because there was 
so little rain in Egypt, it was their only 
source of water, Far far south in the 
mountains where the Nile and its 
streams begin theie is much rain eveiy 
summer. Each year Father Nile brings 
this rain-water down to flood the fields 
of Egypt, The Nile begins to rise in 
July, and July until October are the 
flood months. When the waters begin 
to go down* the farmeis get very busy 
planting their seeds in the rich dark 
mud brought down by the Nile, 

The Egyptians Icaint how to build 
canals to store the flood water and carry 
it to more distant fields, to dig ditches 
round their fields and make channels 
to lead the water from the canals to the 
ditches, and to storage pools or reser- 
voirs, to be used when the river was 
low. And they raised the water up the 
steep banks of the Nile by a clever 
water-lift called a shadoof or shadiif. 
The picture shows how it works (Chart 
II). There is a long pole with a bucket 
at one end, This is fastened between 
two posts or in a forked branch so that 
it moves up and clown. The shorter 
end is weighted with a piece of Nile 
mud which balances the weight of the 
leather bucket filled with water, and 
helps to lift it. This was the first water- 
lift. and these shadufs are still used on 
the hanks of the Nile today. 

Farming tn Egypt Long Ago (Chart II) 

We know a gieat deal about how 
farming was done in Egypt long ago, 
because of the many pictures die 
Egyptians carved or painted on the 
walls o£ their buildings. The processes 
of growing certain grains need explain- 
ing to the children, especially town 
children. Let them look at Chait II 
and talk about it freely. 



Fig. 9 — Egyptian Hand Plough or Hoc. 


(i) Ploughing the Soil (Fig, 9). The 
filst plough was a hand plough or 
hoe for breaking up the soil to make 
it ready for the seeds. Later a plough 
was pulled by oxen, the driver guiding 
it and pressing it into the soil. Some 
lumps were still broken by the hoe, 
as in the picture. (2.) Sowing, As the 
soil was loosened, a man with a 
basket slung round his neck scattered 
seeds over it with his hand. Sheep 
were then driven over the field so that 
their feet should press the seeds firmly 
into the soil. (3) Reaping, When the 
wheat was ripe, the farmer cut it with 
a wooden sickle fitted with shaip pieces 
of flint to make a cutting edge. The 
leaper took a handful of stalks in his 
left hand, and with the sickle in his 
right cut the stalks, as in Chait II. 
(4) Threshing. When all the ears of 
wheat were reaped, they* were spread out 
on a hard piece of ground. The farmer 
fetched his ox and made it tramp, 
tramp, lound and round, over the ears 
of corn until all the grains were 
tiodden out. (5) Winnozvihg, The 
grains were then tossed up into the air 
or fanned to blow away all the husks 
or clialf. (6) Grinding the grains, The 
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hard grains had now to be ground into 
flour. This was the work of the woman, 
and very hard work it was. She spread 
a handful of grain on a slightly curved 
stone and cnashed it with another stone 
she held in her hands, as in Fig. 8. 
This was the very first way of grinding 
com, As time went on, better ways 
were found. The children roust keep 
their eyes open for these ‘'better 
ways.” 

In Volume III, Geography, the stoxy 
of planting and growing of wheat today 
is given. The children can see what a 
different story it is. 

How Ways of Life Improved in Egypt 

(rt) Clothing and Furniture . — ^The 
Egyptians no longer dressed in skins. 
They grew a plant that gave them 
clothing — Flax grew wild in 
many places, and men first used its 
long strong stalks, or rather the fibres 
in the stalks, to twist into string to 
make fishing-lines, etc. They could 
make finer fishing-lines in this way 
than with strips of skin. Then die 
women learnt how to twist the fibres 
into long threads, and weave the 
threads into cloth called linen. In all 
the pictures one sees of the Egyptians, 
they wear white linen kilts or some- 
times long white robes, according to 
the fashion. 

Because they no longer had to 
wander in search of food or clothing, 
they had more leisure to make beauti- 
ful things. They made wooden couches, 
chairs, and stools decorated with carv- 
ings. The chests in which they kept 
their clothes (these chests took the 
places of our cupboards or wardrobes) 
were carved and gaily painted. They 
made ivoiy combs, too, beads and 
jewellery, and of course many pots and 


jars. They beautified their red-brown 
pots by painting pictures on them in 
black of boats, men, birds, etc. They 
learned, too, how to make a potter's 
wheel, to help to shape their clay 
(Fig. lo). 

(6) The Beginning of Little King- 
doms . — ^As they had more possessions, 
the honest hard-working folk found it 
necessary to unite so that they could 
protect themselves from any of the 
wandering desert bands who sometimes 
robbed peaceful villages. So two or 
three villages would join and choose a 
chieftain or king to lead them in battle 
if necessary. In this way little king- 
doms grew up in the Nile Valley. 

(c) Writing: the First Alphabet and 
'Numerals (Chau II). — The detailed 
story of the origin of the alphabet is 
best left for the older children. But 
children of the Piimaiy School age are 
interested in the following points: 
(i) How the need for writing arose. 
The need was felt when men began to 
trade and exchange goods. Farmers 
began to scratch rough drawings on the 
mud walls of their houses to help them 
to remember how much wheat was 
owing to them in exchange for their 
flax. Again, a faimcr might need to 
make a note of how much wheat he 



Fig. 10 — Egyptian Pottlii and his Wiidll 
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Fig ir. — T tirke Mr\sunES op Wheat 


owed a potter who had made some pots 
for him. The faiinei drew a pictiue of 
a basket to icprescnt a measure of 
wheat and beside it straight lines in a 
row to count the number of measures 
that were owing (Fig, ii). Farmers, 
too, had to keep a record of the number 
of sacks of corn in their granaries. 
More is said about the beginning of 
numbers, and how people of long ago 
exchanged their goods and counted, in 
Arithmetic, Volume lU. Children can 
draw the Egyptian numerals (Fig, 15). 
The hieroglyphic for 100,000, a frog, 
amuses them. (2) PictuTe'Writing also 
inteiests them gieatly, and they will like 
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to copy the simple pictures that stand 
for words in Fig. 12. They will like to 
invent some picture-writing. This is all 
in harmony with the work they are 
doing in the English lessons, making 
pictuie dictionaries, etc. (see Volume I, 
English, especially Chapter III and 
Chapter IX). (3) The Egyptian alpha- 
bet, and the first alphabets. Children 
can copy some of the easier letters (see 
Chau II). Intelligent children may see 
what a big step forward an alphabet is. 
In an alphabet, the signs or letters stand 
for sounds not words. We use 26 sounds 
when we speak, so we need 26 letters, 
The lessons on Speech Training, 
Volume I, help chikUen to realize that 
letters stand for sounds, and if we give 
each letter its proper sound we can 
read and spell any word, Some of the 
Egyptian signs stood for sounds, but 
some stood for words or syllables. 
Their signs, too, wme like little pictures, 
and took some time to write. 

(<^ Pen, Ink, and Paper , — As 
Egyptian writing was so difficult, cer- 
tain men came to give all their time to 
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Egyptian Picture Writing 


Fig. I a. — T he Fihst Whitinc. 
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it. These men weie called scribes^ 
They found out that they could make 
a good ink by thickening water with a 
little vegetable gum and then mixing in 
aoot from the blackened pota over their 
hres. Dipping a pointed reed into 
this mixture, 5 ie scribe found he could 
write very well. 

At hist the scribe wrote on flat 
pieces of pottery, hone, and wood. Then 
he discovered — we do not know when 
— how to make paper. He made it 
from a tall grass which grew along the 
banks of the Nile in swampy places. 
It grew higher than a man's head. Its 
straight, bare stem was sometimes six 
inches bioad, It had a feathery top like 
a brush (see Fig, 13), and was later called 
by the Greeks papyrus. The paper-maker 
split the papyrus stalk up with a needle 
into thin strips, of as great a width as 
possible, and found he could write on it 
quite well. Desiring a larger sheet, he 
hit upon the plan of pasting his papyrus 
strips together with overlapping edges. 
This gave him a thin sheet. By pasting 
two such sheets together bade to back 
with the grain crossing at right angles, 
a strong sheet of pale-yellow paper was 
made. It was dried under pressure and 
smoothed with a piece of ivory or a 
shell. The pages or sheets were not 
bound into a book as ours are, but 
pasted together to form a long strip or 
roll. The last page was pasted on to a 
thin piece of wood or rolled papei, 
around which the book was rolled. In 
leading, the roll (or volume) was held 
in both hands and unrolled with one, 
u'hile the other 1 oiled it up (Fig. 14). 
We still roll up maps in this way. 
Theie is a roll in the British Museum 
that is 136 feet long. Thus arose pens, 
ink, and paper. All these things came 
to UR fiom the Egyptians, and paper 



still beais its old name papyrus noi 
much changed. 

(^) Counting and Numbers (Fig. 15), 
— Children are very interested in how 
the Egyptians made their figures 
Copying the Egyptian numbers and 
working some sums with them helps 
children with their arithmetic and 
gives them added interest. 

(/) Measuring Time . — The Egyptians 
very soon found it necessary to measure 
time. The cave-men and hunteis did 
not trouble much about time, but the 
Egyptians had to have a time for sow- 
ing and a time for reaping. It was im- 
portant to know about when the Nile 
would begin to rise. Like all early 
people, they used sunrise and sunset, 
and the time from one new moon to 
anothei, as rough measuics To ineasuie 
tile time of the day, they used a 
shadow-stick, the oldest clock in the 
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Fig. 14. — ^FirvsT Book, — ^ Roll qf PiVpyrus^ 


wolld. By studying the path o£ the 
sun, they made a year of 365 days, 
made up of twelve months. A month 
was the time between two full moons. 
Later they decided not to use the moon 
to measure the length of the month, 
but to have twelve months of 30 days 
each, and at the end of the year to 
have five feast days or holidays to make 
up the 365 days. Their year was also 
divided into three seasons: (i) the 
flood, (2) the growing of the seeds, 
(3) the haivest. The Egyptians' New 
Year’s Day was the beginning of the 
time of the flood, about the 20th of 

July- . 

This useful calendar was 


after some important event, as, the 
Year of the Great Flood, the Year of 
Fighting, the Year of Bad Harvests, 
and so on. Lists of Year Names were 
kept. They were leally lists of impor- 
tant events and formed a kind of history 
book. 

Later the Egyptians found it easier 
to number the years of each king’s 
reign. Then they could say an event 
happened in the first year of King So- 
and-so’s reign, or in the fifth year of 
King So-and-so. Thus they had lists of 
kings for many hundreds of years. 

From this it can be clearly seen that 
written history began with the 
Egyptians. 

The Stone Age came to an end about 
4000 D.c., when some Egyptian adven- 
turers travelling afar in the sands of 
the Sinai Desert found in the embers of 
their camp fire glittering beads like 
gold, They soon found this '’gold” 
came fiom stones, copper atones or 
copper ore. When the stones were 
heated, the copper in them melted. 
Thus copper was discovered. They 


thought out 4,241 years before 
Christ was born. This is the old- 
est recorded date in history. We 
number our years backwards and 
forwards from the year when 
Christ was bom (see Chapter XI, 
Fig. 48). Thus we say the fiist 
calendar was made 4,241 years 
before the birth of Christ, or 
4241 D.C., and we live 1,949 years 
after the birth of Christ. 

Now tlie Egyptians had no 
one great event from which lo 
number their years. In order 
to be able to talk about a year 
when it was past, they gave a 
name to each year, calling it 
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found it very easy to shape the copper 
when it was hot, but when it was cold 
it was so hard that it would break 
stone. They were now able to make 
much stronger and better knives, axes, 
sickles, spears, etc., than they could 
from stone. So the Age of Metal 
began. 

Activities on the Port of the Children 
Handwork 

Making a model of a shadiif, using 
Plasticine for the river bank, " posts 
of cardboard for supports or a forked 
blanch, cane for the pole, etc.. Chart II. 
Thinking out this model will help the 
children to understand a shaduf. Mak- 
ing a model of a rolled book or volume 
(Fig, 14). The children divide their 
strip into columns and write sentences 
about Egypt in it. 

Telling the Time 

The children put up a shadow-stick 
in the garden and find out what the 
shadow tells them (see Volume III, 
Geography). From cardboaid and 
wood they may be able to make the 
shadow-clock o£ Ancient Egypt (Fig. 
16), the oldest dock now known to 
exist. The crosspiece on the left was 
turned towards the east at sunrise. A 
shadow was cast on the strip, which 
was marked to show six hours. The 
later the morning, the closer the shadow 
came to the ciosspiece. At noon the 
shadow did not show at all on the 
time-stick. Notice that the marks were 
not made an equal distance apart. That 
was because the shadows kept moving 
slower and slower until noon. At the 
middle of each day, the clock was 
turned around so as to face west. The 
shadow then kept getting farther from 
the crosspiece until sunset, and moved 

[ 


faster and faster. See Projects for the 
Junior School, Books I-IV> Chapter VII 
(Harrap). 

Boats on the Nile (Fig. 13 and Ship 1) 

The children draw pictures and write 
notes about boats on the Nile to add 
to their book of Ships. Tiees were vei-y 
scarce in Egypt, so the Egyptians made 
their rafts of bundles of reeds tied 
together instead of logs. They called 
their raft a " Binding.’^ Then a clever 
man made a boat of reeds like the boat 
in Fig. 13. He copied the shape of the 
water-birds and fish. His boat was also 
called a " Binding because the reeds 
were bound together with thongs. 
When the Egyptians built boats of 
wood (Ship 1), they still copied the 
shape of their reed boats, 

Making Booklets 

(i) Pattern booklets in which children 
draw the characteristic pattems of the 
different people they read about. Let 
them study the lotus pattern (Chart II). 
The lotus, the water-lily of the Nile, 
varied in colour; some were white, and 
some blue or pink. The Egyptians 
loved to copy them and carve them on 
their columns (see the top of the 
columns on Chart II). The children 
may paint their design blue and pink 
(the petals), green (the sepals), l^lue (the 
water). (2) Booklets about hunters, 
herdsmen, and cultivators (Fig. 7). 
(3) Booklets about farming in Egypt 



Fig. 16 A SllADO\V-CI.OCK, THE OLDEST KnOWN 
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(Chart II) helps them, (4) CJaildren 
especially like making booklets about 
picture-writing. They will find help in 
Projects for tJie Junior School, Boole I, 
Chapter X (Harrap). In the same book- 
let they can put the Egyptian numbers. 
The children write, in Egyptian figures, 
their age, the day of the month, the 
year in which they are living, etc. 
(5) Some children may like to begin a 
picture frieze of Clothes dt rough the 
Ages — pictures of cave-men in skins, 
Egyptians in linen kilts, and so on, (6) 
The story of weaving. 

Reading 

The children should now he able to 
do some reading for themselves and 
answer questions on their reading. Let 
them read some sections about the 
Egyptians in Book I, People of Long 
Ago, Headway Histoiies (Univeisity of 
London Press). This reading can be 
done in the reading lesson (see 
Volume 1). 


Dramatization 

The children dramatize the stoiy of 
bread from the ploughing and sowing 
of the wheat to baking bread (see 
Volume III, Geography), 

Questions or Quizzes 

These should follow most of die 
topics, and aie not mentioned, again at 
the end of the topics. Let the children 
always supply some questions. Here 
are some examples : Where is Egypt? 
Where does the Nile begin? Into what 
Great Sea does it flow? Why is the 
story of the Egyptians the story in 
History 7 What food crop did the 
Egyptians grow? (Remind the children 
that corn is the general name for 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, and any gxass 
seeds that are eaten. Corn in Egypt 
generally meant wheat.) Wlrat crop did 
they grow for clothing? ITow did the 
Nile help the Egyptians? What is a 
shaduf? etc. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


SOME FAMOUS KINGS OF EGYPT 
AND A QUEEN 


T here is plenty of material heie 
for both slow and quick children. 
(See Chart II, and Ship i.) 

The Story of the First Pharaoh 
We have now come to the Age of 
Metal in Egypt. Men were making far 
better tools and weapons of copper 
than they had ever made of stone. The 
little village kingdoms had gone and in 
their place were two large kingdoms — 
to the north was Lower Egypt, the rich 
green delta of the Nile; to the south 
was Upper Egypt, the long nairow 
valley of the river, leaching from the 
plains of the Delta to the lands of the 
wild black people around the First 
Cataract, 

About 3,400 years before Christ was 
iiorn, or 3400 11. c., Mcnes, the Fighter, 
King of the Soutlilands, marched into 
the Delta and conquered the Northern 
Kingdom. So die two lands were 
united, and Menes was the first king to 
wear both the white crown of the 
Southland, a tall and bottle-shaped 
crown, and die led ciown of the Noith- 
land. The red ciown went aiovind the 
white crown. It was tall at the back 
and lovv in fiont (Chart II). 

When he had united Upper and Lower 
Egypt, he built a capital midway be- 
tween the Two Lands, near the modem 
city of Cairo. It was a new and beauti- 
ful capital called in those days the 


"White Wall,” hut later known as 
Memphis (Map 1). Its houses of white- 
washed bricks were gay with painted 
pillars, and in the gardens weie floweis 
and bushes (Fig. ig). Inside they weie 
beautifully fuiiiished with Ihieu cur- 
tains over the open doorways, carved 
couches and stools, chests of inlaid 
ebony, and lovely jars and bowls. 

When Meiics walked out in state, 
he woic his double crown. To his 
simple white linen kilt was fastened a 
lion’s tail as another sign of his royal 
power. Befoie him walked four stan- 
dai'd-bcaieis, and after him came his 
scribe, fan-heaieis, and servants, one 
carrying his sandals. When the people 
saw him, they thought he was so high 
above them that they dared not breathe 
his name. They felt that they would do 
him more honour by mentioning only 
his palace 1 So they called the king and 
his court the " Gieat House,” which in 
the Egyptian language is Pero, or 
Phaiaoh, and that is how the kings of 
Egypt came to be called the Phaiaohs. 

The Pyramid Builders adout 3000 to 
2500 D.C. 

These were the Pharaohs who built 
the gieat stone pyiamids which may be 
seen at Gizeh, near Cairo, today, They 
are the most wondeiful stone buildings 
in the woild, and peihaps the oldest. 
The largest one, the Great Pyramid, 
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was built by King Khufii for his tomb. 
All the pyramids were built for tombs. 
The people of Egypt believed chat the 
goul never dies, so they were not afraid 
to think about death. Their tombs 
were called ''Houses of Living for 
Ever/' and they built them far more 
carefully than their houses. The walls 
were covered with paintings of life in 

Egyp'- 

Khufu -planned to build at Gizeh the 
laigcst pyramid ever made, First a 
great square platform was built, one 
side facing north, one east, another 
south, and the fourth side west. Each 
side was 755 feet long. On this plat- 
form the pyramid was built higher and 
higher of great blocks of limestone, so 
that the four sides sloped to a point 
about 500 feet above the ground. The 
priests said that Ra die Sun-god would 
touch its point at sunrise and sunset. 
The pyramid is a symbol sacred to the 
sun-god. 

The best way to help cliildren to 
understand the shape of the pyramid is 
to let them made a model of it from 
stiff paper or from clay or Plasticine 
(Fig. 18). 

King Khufu gathered together a 
hundred thousand workers to build his 


pyramid; 2,300,000 blocks of stone were 
needed, and each stone weighed two 
and a half tons. These stones were cut 
from the locks out on the edge of the 
desert, and they had to be dragged on 
sledges to Gizeh. Fig* 20 shows how 
logs or rollers wer? put under the 
sledge, so that it could be moved more 
easily. These rollers were the begin- 
ning of wheels. Aa there were no 
machines to lift the stones in place, the 
workmen made sloping hills of bricks 
to lean against the pyramid as it got 
higher and higher. The stones had to 
be dragged up these slopes. The 
Egyptians must have been skilful 
workers to cut, shape> and smooth the 
stones so that they fitted together so 
exactly. Careful measurements were 
needed. The pyramid was begun about 
2900 B.c. and took, it is said, twenty 
years to build. Fig. 17 shows what the 
pyramid was like inside. The rooms in- 
side seem small because of the huge 
size of the pyramid. All sorts of 
treasures were buried with the kings, 
and lovely pictures of life on a great 
estate — men ploughing, the lord in his 
boat on the river — weie painted on the 
walls of the tombs. It ig from these 
paintings that we leam so much about 



the Egyptians. 

A long time after the building 
of the pyramids, about 1800 b.c,, 
the Egyptians were conquered 
by wandering shepherd tribes 
from Arabia and Syria called 
Hyksos or Shepherd Kings. It 
^vas they who brought the horse 
from Asia into Egypt. After the 
introduction of the horse, the 
Pharaohs rode in chariots (Chart 
II). It was during the time of the 
Shepherd Kings (1800-1600) that 


fig. i7.-^ECTif)N SHOWING iNsibE OF Gupat PvRAMia Joseph was sold by his jealous 
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brothers to mer- <, 

chants who ' 

brought him to j * 

Egypt. 

One of the 
most interesting 
rulers of Egypt 
was Queen Hat- 
shepsut, or Hata- 
su, the first great 
woman in his- 
toiy. She began 
to reign about 
1501 D.c. Thebes 
was now the 
capital of Egypt, 
and in the clUIs 
to the west of 
Thebes the 
Queen began to 
build her beauti- 
ful temple and 
tomb. Three 
rows of pearl- 
coloured pillars 
rose up in three 
terraces against the pale-gold back- 

ground of the cliffs. 

While the temple was being built, 
the Queen planned to send more ships 
to the far-off land of Punt (Somaliland) 
in the south, to bring back incense 
trees. The Egyptians had been build- 
ing sea-going ships of wood for some 
time, and these ships had sailed in the 
Mediterranean to the island of Crete 
and the shores of Canaan and 
Phoenicia. From Crete they had learnt 
about a new metal called bronze, 
made of tin and copper, and much 
stronger than copper, and from Phoe- 
nicia they got cedar-wood for building 
ships. 

But the Queen’s ships were to sail 
southwards down the Red Sea. As there 


was no river flowing into the Red Sea, 
the timber had to be carried across the 
desert to the shores of the Red Sea and 
the ships put together there. 

At last they were ready for their 
adventurous journey. They rowed 
along the shores of the Red Sea farther 
and farther southwards. All this coast 
of Aftica was unknown to them. At 
last they turned up a river lined with 
huts. They went ashore bearing gifts of 
glass beads, bronze daggers, axes and 
bracelets. The chieftain of the village 
came to meet them with his wife and 
attendants. They were very friendly. 
Then the Egyptian ships were loaded 
with the products of the land of Punt, 
tropical Africa, ivory, ebony, bright 
blue stones, ostrich feathers, monkeys, 
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dogs, apes, paatlier skins, gold, silvei, 
cinnamon, and living incense trees oi 
myirh tiees in baskets. 

Great was tlie welcome the sailors 
received when they returned home 
again. Queen Hatasu was so pleased 
that she had the stoiy of her fleet 
carved on the walls of her new temple. 
Here we can see today the oldest picture 
in the woild of sea-going boats (see 
Ship No. i). Notice the upcurved stern 
in the shape of a lotus flower and the 
hig oar used as a rudder. The precious 
myrih trees were planted before hei 
temple, either in tubs or in holes dug 
into the rocks. 

The last years of the Queen’s life 
were spent in great splendour. She was 
famous for peace and not for war, for 
wisdom and lovely buildings. 

Another famous * Pharaoh was 
Rameses II, or Rameses the Great, 
J2g2 B,c. He too built many wonderful 
temples, but he was a great fighter. He 
fought against the Hittites who lived 
in Asia Minor. They took possession 
of Syria and threatened Egypt. They 
had found iron in Asia Minor, a metal 
much stronger than bronze, from which 
they made their weapons. But Rameses 
defeated them and mairied the 
daughter of the Hittite king. He led 



Fig. iQ — A Nodi i man's IIoubF. Tnc Gtivting- 
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his aimy eastwards into Avsia as far as 
the Euphiatcs. South of Egypt, Nubia, 
ihe land of the black people, had 
already been conquered, but he went 
farther south and conquered the blacks 
of Ethiopia. Rameses’ conquests brought 
him great wealth, and he was able to 
build more splendid temples and canals, 
stoiehouses and palaces than any othei 
Pharaoh. One of his grandest build- 
ings was the Gmat Hall of Columns at 
Karnak, near Thebes (Chart II). He 
did not care how hard men worked. It 
was he who treated the Israelites so 
cruelly, and his daughter who saved 
the baby Moses. You can find Rameses 
on Chait IT riding in his chariot. After 
the death of Rameses II, 1225 
there were few strong Pharaohs. You 
will read later about the countries that 
conquered Egypt. 

Activities on the Part of the Children 

(i) Making a Pyramid Shape , — Cut 
a square of paper, length of side 5]/^ 
inches. Fold it in half along a b, and 
then in half along c d as in Fig. 17, 
Draw a line e g i inch from a b, and 
draw f h i inch from n 6. Next draw 
G f I inch from c d, and g h i inch 
fiom c d. Then you have the square 
e f g h. Join e with a, and f with a\ 
join f with d and h with d\ and so on 
to get the shape shown in Fig. 17. Cut 
away the shaded parts. Fold along e f, 
f hy h g, and g e, to make the four sides 
of the pyramid. Make paper hinges to 
keep the four triangular sides in place. 
This model shows the shape of an 
Egyptian pyramid, a square bottom 
with four triangular sides. 

If tliere is time, the children can try 
to make a pyiamid fiom stones ’’ made 
of Plasticine. This model will be in 
steps as in Fig. 17. These steps can he 
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Fig, 70 — Rolleus used tor Moving Stones. 


filled in, as the Egyptians filled in the 
steps on their pyramids, so that the 
sides are perfectly smooth. On the real 
pyramids most of the filling has been 
broken away. With much difficulty 
these great steps can be climbed and a 
fine view of the desert obtained. Even 
if the children do not succeed in model- 
ling a pyramid from '' stones " made of 
Plasticine, they will learn much fiom 
trying. 

(2) The children make booklets about 
some Pharaohs — Menes, Khufu (or 
Cheops), die Shepherd Kings, Queen 
Hatasu, Rameses the Great. The cover 
of the booklet is decorated with an 
Egyptian pattern (Cliait II) or the 
winged sun or scale pattern (Fig 21). A 
booklet or frieze may also be made foi 
dates. Encourage the children to think 
of dates as telephone numbers to the 
past. If they want to ring up King 
Menes, this number may get him . 
Memphis 3400 b.c. If they want Queen 
Hatasu, her numbei will be; Thebes 
15Q1 D.c. It makes a good game if one 
child pietetids to be Queen Hatasu and 
answers. Telephone games such as 
these help children to revise histoiy. 
Impress upon children, at suitable 
opportunities, that dates are important 
because diey help us to keep events m 
the right order. 


(3) Reading . — ^The children read 
about the " People of the Nile in The 
Plead way Histories, Book I, People of 
Long Ago (Univeisity of London Pi ess). 
For group woik or individual work 
they can answer the questions, Let 
them read also York Histories, Book 1 
(Bell), Chapter I, The Stoiy of Rliodopis 
and her Pyramid. This story is die 
Cinderella story of the Egyptians (see 
Volume I, English, Chapter X). The 
queadons at the end of the story are 
suitable for hackwaid childieii. 

(4) The children tell what they have 
leamt about the pictures on Chait II. 
Give them some thoughtful questions 
to think over and discuss ; 

Plow was all Egypt brought under 
the rule of one man? 

What was the impoitant thing that 
the Egyptians learnt in Crete? 

Why were the Shepherd Kings able 
to conquer Egypt? 

Read the Bible story of Rameses II 
and the Children of Israel. Plave you 
evcv heard the saying '' making bricks 
without straw " ? What do people 
mean when they use such a phrase 
today? 

Find on your map the delta and the 
river Nile to the first cataract. What 
products did the Egyptians obtain 



Fig 71 — Winged Sun and Scale Pattehn. 
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from the black people of the South? — 
ebony (black wood)i ivoiy (tusks of ele- 
phants), leopard skins, incense or 
myrrh trees, strange animals, etc, Let 
the children make a class picture-book 
about Egypt. They will be able to find 
pictures of the pyramids, ruined tem- 
ples in Egypt, scenes on the Nile, etc. 
Old geography books can often be cut 
up to advantage. 

They read the Egyptian names on 
Chan II, Ptolmees (Ptolemy), KleopaU^ 
(Cleopatra). The Egyptians were veiy 
careless about their vowels and often left 
them out. The symbol for our letter E 
also stood foi y, and two of these sym- 
bols side by side stood foi ai. The 
Greek spelling for Ptolemy was Ptole- 
maios. The names of Egyptian kings 
and queens sculptured on atone were 


enclosed in oval rings called cartouches. 
Wherever one sees a ring on Egyptian 
sculpture, one knows that the symbols 
within represent a name of special 
honour. It was through finding their 
names carved on the Rosetta Stone 
(Rosetta is a town, forty miles east of 
Alexandria), both in Egyptian symbols 
and in Greek, that scholars were able to 
find out how to read the writing of the 
Ancient Egyptians, The vowels gave 
them the most trouble, as they were 
often left out. Notice there are two sym- 
bols for T, a semiciicle, and a shape 
something like a glove; this second 
symbol sometimes stands for D. Write 
these words in Egyptian hieiogly- 
phics: pond, men, rose, Rameses, lotus 
(leave out the tij as the Egyptians would 
probably do this). 
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THE LANDS OF THE TWO RIVERS 


S OME lessons and projects on the 
civilizations that grew up in 
another river valley, the valley of 
the Tigiis and Euphrates, are of value 
and interest to the children. Again 
they deal with the beginnings of things, 
the beginning of money, wheels, the 
coining of the horse, schools, letters, 
etc. These lessons also form a valuable 
link with Sciiptiire, especially with the 
Scripture stories of the nomads The 
following is a brief summaiy of the his- 
tory of these lands, bringing out the 
importance of the Semites (the Jews 
and Arabs) The points that are of in- 
teicst and impoicance to the children 
aic stiessed, and activities. 

Sumer, or the Plain of Shinar 
The children find the rivets Tigris 
and Euphrates on the map (sec Map 
i), They aie in Western Asia. Froin 
the mountains of Armenia, the rivers 
flow south and cast into the Peisian 
Gulf, Towards the Peisian Gulf, where 
the two riveis come close together (long 
ago they did not join but liad two 
scpaiate mouths), they left fertile mud 
on all the low-lying plain that stretched 
between them. This plain was first 
called Sumer. In the Bible it is called 
the Plain of Shinar. 

West of the fertile valley stretclied 
the Arabian desert, the home of wan- 
dering tribes who pastured their sheep 
m any grassy spots that they could find. 
Here lived the famous nomads or wan- 


deiers of Bible clays. The childien will 
leant about these wancleieis in their 
Scripture lessons and see pictmes of 
their low, dark tents. 

On the other side of the valley, to 
the east, were mountains almost as bar- 
ren as the descit except for a belt of 
Lrce.s and some small river valleys. Here 
lived the mountain people. The chil- 
rlicn will readily see how the desert folk 
and the mountain folk were always try- 
ing to get possession of the land of the 
Two Rivers. 

The earliest people to settle in the 
Plain of Shinar were mountain folk 
called the Sumerians, and their land 
was first called Sumer. They learnt to 
glow vvbeat, barley, and vegetables. 
The date-palm gave them fruit. Both 
wheat and the date-palm grew wild in 
this land. Theie were pastilles, too, 
between the rivers, where their sheep 
and cattle were tended by their 
children. At first their homes were 
huts built of mud and reeds. All this is 
just as it was in Egypt; later, again as 
in Egypt, they built houses of sun-dried 
day bricks because there was no stone 
or wood (except that of the date-palm 
and fig tiee which they did not want to 
cut down) in all Sumer. Their little 
villages gicw into little towns, the 
towns of Ur, Kish, Laisa, and Nippur, 
some of the oldest towns in the world, 
but now bulled under luins. Remind 
the children that Abraham once lived 
at Ur. 
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Each tov/n had a temple to its own 
god, for the Sumerians worshipped 
many gods, as did the Egyptians: the 
Sun God, the Moon God, and otliers. 



WHEELS MADE IN PIECES 
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They believed their gods had lived on 
the mountain-tops in their old land, 
and because they thought their gods 
might miss the mountains, they built 
tall towers to their temple buildings 
(see Chart III). As their temples were 
built of bricks, little of them now re^ 
mains. They were not like the stone 
temples or tombs of the Egyptians, 
built to last for ever. 

The following points are all of in- 
terest to the chUdren : 

(1) The Sumerians were the first to 
invent wheels (see the wheeled cart on 
Chart III), Fig. 0.2 shows some of the 
first wheels. Donkeys pulled their 
wheeled carts and chariots. The horse 
was unknown to them, as it was at first 
to the Egyptians. 

(2) The Sumerians knew how to spin 
and weave. They made woollen cloth 
from the wool of their sheep. Nearly 
all the people of Western Asia wore 
long woollen garments (see Chart III, 
the Assyrian), very different from the 
white linen garments of the Egyp- 
tians. 

(3) Writing. The Sumerians learnt to 
write just about the same time as the 
Egyptians, and writing began with pic- 
tures. But the scribes of Sumer had no 
papynis; instead they used tablets or 
slabs of soft clay, and a reed with a 
blunt square-tipped end. With this 
they made triangular or wedge-shaped 
marks by pressing a comer of it on the 
clay. Eveiy “ letter ** or sign was made 
up of a group of wedge-shaped marks 
(see Chart III). The clay tablets were 
dried in the sun or baked in an oven. 
Many thousands of these old tablets 
have been found. Fig. 23 shows a clay 
"book" shaped like a cylinder; the 
writing went all around it. 
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Fifi 23 , — Clay Book, 


Wandering Tribes from the 
Desert Conquered Sumer 

At last a tribe of Semites from 
Arabia settled to the north of 
Sumer, and called their land 
Akkad. For years they built no 
villages, but lived in tents as their 
fathers had done. (See Chart I, 
Religious Instruction.) When 
wandering with their flocks 
sollth^vards, they saw the towns of 
Sumer, Ur, Laisa, and Nippur. 

They seemed very wonderful to them 
and they longed to possess them. 

About 2750 B.C., not so very long 
after Khufu had Iniilt the Great Pyra- 
mid, a Semitic chief called Sargon 
fought the Sumerians and made him- 
self master of Akkad and Sumer. His 
followers now wandered no more, but 
built houses of sun-diiecl bricks like the 
Sumerians. They learnt from the 
Sumerians how to write, how to carry 
on business, how to carve and make 
beautiful ornaments. Indeed, they 
became cleverer than the Sumerians. 
Impress upon the children that they 
must remember Sargon, because he was 
the first great leader of the Semites, and 
we have the Semites with us today — 
the Jews and the Arabs. In their Scrip- 
ture lessons they will learn about 
another great leader of the Semites who 
lived after Sargon, Abraham, 

Babylonia 

Many years later another tribe of 
Semites from Aiahia seized the little 
village of Babylon on the banks of the 
muddy Euphrates. Under their rule 
Babylon grew in size and power and 
became much stronger than the cities 
of Sumer. 

About 2100 D.c. a famous Semitic 
leader, Hamvinrabi, brought all Akkad 


and Sumer under his rule, so that for 
the first time the land between the Two 
Rivers in the south became known as 
Babylonia, He also ruled the little 
town of Assur in the north, and the 
land near it that was to become known 
as Assyria. (See Map i.) 

Hammurabi ruled his great kingdom 
well. He drove the fierce mountain 
tribes back to their homes. He built 
canals and reservoirs, so that the green 
plain between the two great rivers pro- 
duced all and more than his people 
needed — wheat, barley, dates, sheep, 
and cattle. The weaving of woollen 
cloth was one of the chief industries. 
He kept the bordeis of his land safe 
and quiet, so that the slow donkey 
caravans of the Babylonian merchants 
plodding from town to town were able 
to go to fai -distant places. These don- 
key caravans were often led by a camel 
or camels. They carried chiefly dates 
and grain for sale, and woollen cloth. 
Donkey caravans were so common 
on the upper Euphrates that a town 
there was called Haran (or Khaian), 
from the Babylonian word Kharanu, 
meaning joiimey,'' Many a court- 
yard was piled high with bales, each 
bearing a clay seal stamped with 
the merchant's name. Caravans, too, 
came from Sinai and Egypt bringing 
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copper, silver, gold, and spices to be 
exchanged for wheat and dates. There 
were no date-palms in Egypt in very 
early days. 

Remind the children chat rnercliant 
caravans were donkey caravans. The 
camel was used hy the nomads of the 
deserts, Show them on the map the 
caravan route from Egypt to Babylon, 
It followed a fertile tract of country 
fiom Memphis noithwards dirougli 
Palebtine and PJiccnicia. Then it went 
eastwards, and crossed the Euphrates 
to Haran, fioin Plaian the tract went 
west to Assiir on the Tigris, and then 
due south along the Euphrates to Baby- 
lon and Ur, This fertile tract of coun- 
try forms a curve or crescent from 
Canaan to Babylonia. (See Map i.) It 
was in Hammurahi^s reign, about 
the year aooo that Abraham left 
Ur with its many gods to find the one 
true God. He journeyed along this 
tract of country fiom Ur to Haran, and 
then west and southwards to Canaan 
(see Religious Instruction). 

On Map r, a diiect route across the 
desert from Damascus to Babylon is 
shown. This was used by the nomads 
or wandering Arabs (Bedouins). Let the 
children notice the time taken, thirty 
days; by using the scale they can find 
out how far the caravan travelled in a 
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clay. (See Geography Section.) Remind 
them that the fertile crescent is not 
fertile all the way, but there are many 
fertile spots or oases, and some of the 
loutc passes through cultivated land. 
Remind the children, too, of the dan- 
gers from the nomada of the desert who 
were often robbers. 

The Beginning of Money 

It was the Babylonians who began 
to use money."' They did not use 
coined money, but lumps of silvei of a 
given weight. Thus a man would say a 
sack of wheat was so many 

ounces of silver, only he would say 
"shekels” in place of "ounces,” 

Fig. 24 shows the way the Baby- 
lonians wiote their numerals. They 
liked to count in iVs and 6o's. We still 
today sometimes count and buy things 
ill dozens, as buns, eggSj etc. The divi- 
sion of the day into twenty-foun hours 
is Babylonian. Childien are also in- 
terested to know that to the Baby- 
lonians we owe our table ” Sixty seconds 
make one minute, etc.” They weie 
very fond of studying the movements 
of the sun and the position of the 
stars; with the help of the sun they 
made a calenclai very like the Egyptian 
one. 

The Coming of the Horse, 2100 d.c. 

TIic tribes from the mountains 
biought a beautiful new animal to 
Babylon. The Babylonians called it 
” the ass from the mountains.” This is 
the first appearance of the horse in bis- 
coiy. It came from the grasslands of 
Asia, north of the Caspian Sea. The 
mountain folk got it through trade, 
The hoise did not come to Egypt until 
the days of the Shepherd Kings, that is 
after rSoo u.c, 
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Hammuradi*s La^s 

He ordered his scribes to collect the 
various haws found in clilleient parts 
of his kingdom. He airanged these 
laws and added others to them. Then 
he ordered them to be carved on a 
pillar of stone and set up in the temple. 
The pillar was eight feet high. The 
laws were engraved all round the pillar. 
Copies of the laws stamped on clay 
^vcl■e sent to all the judges. We still 
have this pillar. It is the oldest copy 
of ancient laws. Hammuiabi's laws 
were written on stone hundreds of 
yeais before Moses gave the Ten 
Commandments to the Children of 
Israel. 

These laws are not of great interest to 
childreni as they do not come much 
within their experiences. The principle 
of the laws was '' an eye for an eye " 
and a tootlr for a tooth ” (see 
Bieasted's Ancient Times, Ginn). 

Schools 

Boys and girls who wanted to take 
part in commerce had to leain to read 
and write. The schools were usually in 
or connected with the temple. The 
rooms opened into a court where stood 
a box of soft clay from which the chil- 
dren made clay tablets when they 
needed them. The younger children 
practised making wedge-shaped marks 
on the day oi copied proverbs such as 
'' If in anger, do not speak out.'' Older 
pupils went to the leading-room, where 
they had to learn by heart the meaning 
of 350 wedge-groups I They sat on mats 
on the ground to write, and to learn 
fiom their clay books. 

The Egyptians also had schools, but 
the pupils wrote with reed pens on 
papynjs. 



Fig. 2j — C lay J_,i-rTFR inoM PlAMMunABL 

Activities on the Part of the Children 

(]) Let the chilclien talk freely about 
the pictuies on Chart III. 

(2) Things to make: a Babylonian 
temple tower from boxes, wooden 
blocks, or Plasticine, etc.; a "clay" 
book with wedge-shaped writing on it; 
a clay tablet letter such as Hammurabi 
wrote 10 his ofRcevs. To write a " clay" 
letter, they first make a clay tablet (Fig. 
25) and write some wedge-shaped letters 
oil it. Sprinkle over it some diy pow- 
dered clay. This is to prevent the 
tablet from sticking £0 the clay en- 
velope. Next press out a piece of clay 
to wrap round the letter and form an 
envelope. Write the address on the en- 
velope. Dry it in the sun or bake it in 
the oven. To read the lettci the clay 
envelope must be broken. 

(3) Making booklets' a booklet about 
Wheels — ^beginning with the logs used 
as rolleis (Fig. 20). The children find 
help in Fig. 22 and Chart III, also in 
Projects for the Junior School, Book I, 
Chapter VIII (Harrap). They add 
wedge-shaped writing to their booklet 

1 
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about tlie Story of 'Writing, and Baby- 
lonian numbers to their booklet about 
Numbers Long Ago.” A booklet 
must be made about Sumer and Baby- 
lon. On the cover they draw a temple 
tower. Inside they write a few sentences 
according to their age. Difficult words 
must be added to their History Word 
Book. Important words are’ nomads, 
car/iv^zn, 

(4) Remembering dates; 4^41 n.c, 
the first Calendar. Incidentally, remem- 
bering dates helps children to lead 
figures. Tliey get accustomed to saying 
Ecui thousand two hundred and loity- 
one and writing it. This is a great help 
to understanding place value. They say 
the date of Sargon and Hammurabi^ 
and when the lioise came to Babylon. 
They write the telephone numbers of 
Sargon, Haintnurabi, and Abrahatn. 

(5) To their frieze or class book of 
houses they add the Babylonian house, 
These houses weie built around a couit- 
yard (see Chart III). All the doors and 
openings faced the courtyard, There 
weie no windows on the outside walls. 
A tent may also be added. (See Chart I, 
Religious In5;truction.) 

(6) Telling or dramatizing a caravan 
journey from Ur to Memphis, or from 
Memphis to Babylon, The children 
may take the story of Abraham's jour- 
ney from Ui to Canaan (see The Head- 
way Histories, Book I, People of Long 
AgOj Chapter I, " A Great Traveller 
of Long Ago " (Univ. of London 
Press), 

(7) Reading about Sumer and Baby- 
lon in Tile Headway Histories, Book I, 
Chapter III (Univ. of London Press). 

Assyria and Chaldea (old Babylonia) 

After the death of Hammurabi, the 
little town of Assur became more 


powciinl, Semites from the desert had 
settled in Assur as they had settled in 
Babylon, and the town of Assur, called 
after the sun-god Assur (Chart III), gave 
its name to the country round, which 
was called Assyria. Assyria became in- 
dependent of Babylon, and in the Lands 
of the Two Rivers there were two little 
kingdoms, the kingdom of Assyria in 
the north and the kingdom of Baby- 
lonia in the south, two little kingdoms 
often at war. 

The Assyrians soon became great 
fighters, because they had 50 many 
enemies around them. South of them 
was Babylon, noith and east were war- 
like mountain tribes, and in Asia 
Minor to the west were the Hittites of 
the iron mines. More than once Hittite 
lords ruled in Assur. New Semite tribes 
had come in from the desert. There 
were the Hebrews in Canaan, and the 
Syrians (Araneans) in Syria, with fine 
towns like royal Damascus. When 
there was peace, richly laden caravans 
went safely from Memphis in Egypt to 
Damascus, Assur, and Babylon, and 
merrhants from different lands camped 
peacefully beneath the desert stais, but 
there was not often peace, 

The Assyrians had leanit nauch from 
the Babylonians, how to write, and the 
use of money. They weic very clever 
at copying. They learnt much, too, 
fiom the Hittites and the Egyptians. 
They had learnt from the Hittites how 
to make iron weapons, and had added 
horses and iron chariots to their army. 
On Chart III is an Assyrian, his long 
woollen robe is like those worn by the 
Babylonians. 

The Assyrians soon began to con- 
quer the lands to the west of them. 
They captured the strong old city of 
Damascus, which made them masters 
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o£ Syria, They had found out how to 
make six-wheeled tank-like batterings 
lams (Chait III). These weie pushed up 
to the walls of the city. Men inside 
them swung the great ram backwards 
and forwards against the wall until 
they had made a hole in it or had 
knocked it down. They weie such 
crueh fierce fighters that no town or 
army could stand against their archers, 
spearmen, charioteers, and battering- 
rams. You will read in the Scriptuie 
lesson how the city of the Israelites, 
Samaria, was conquered. 

One of the greatest kings was Senna- 
cherib, who reigned from 705-681 d.c. 
He ruled over Western Asia to the 
Mediterranean Sea, and by conquering 
the seaport of Tyie he had a fleet. His 
name was feared far up in Asia Minor 
and southwards to Egypt. Not content 
with hig father's palace at Assur, he 
built a grand palace at Nineveh, noith 
of Assurj and made it the far-famed 
capital of Assyiia. The high wide walls 
of this city stretched two and a half 
miles along the Tigris. 

His palace (Chart III) was gorgeous. 
Glazed biickg in blight colours decor- 
ated the walls at the entiance. On 
either side were vast winged man- 
headed hulls and lions cut out of stone. 
Inside the palace were carved hundieds 
of figures showing the king at war or 
hunting lions. The Assyrians carved 
animals beautifully. Carvings made by 
them can be seen in the British 
Museum. Unlike the Egyptians, they 
used the arch which they had seen in 
Babylonia. But it was from the 
Egyptians they learnt the art of glazing 
coloured bricks, and from .them that 
they copied many patterns, such as the 
winged animals. The symbol of the 
Assyrian Sun-god Assur (Chart III) was 


copied from the winged sun-disc of 
Egypt (Fig. 21). 

Phoenician workmen made lovely 
furniture of ebony and ivory for Senna- 
cherib’s palace. In the fine gardens laid 
out along the river above and below 
Nineveh, he planted strange trees and 
plants from all parts of his gicat em- 
pire. Among these were cotton trees 
from India. Thus cotton appeared for 
the first time in history. 

To help to keep his great empire in 
order, Sennaclierib arranged to have 
his clay letters sent quickly and safely. 
Ac certain places along the main routes 
there was an officer to look after the 
cariyiug of letceis, These officers 
always had messengers ready to cany 
letters on to the next stop as goon as 
they arrived, This was the beginning 
of a postal system. 

Sennacherib planned to conquer Egypt 
and the little Hebrew kingdom of 
Judah, because they plotted against him. 
(The stoiy of how Jerusalem was saved, 
and the great king had to return to 
Nineveh, belongs to the Scripture lesson.) 

He was a cruel fighter, for when 
Babylon rebelled he utterly destroyed 
the city. It was his son who con- 
quered Egypt, But the gieatest of 
the Assyrian kings was Assur-bani-pal. 
Pie led an army into Egypt to crush it 
finally. Memphis was again taken, and 
in 666 D.c. Thebes, once so splendid, 
was sacked by the Assyrians. But 
Assur-bani-pal cared for ait and learn- 
ing, and he collected a fine library of 
clay books "for the instnicdon of the 
people," the first public libraiy in Asia. 
Many of the books were about the stars, 
religion, and science. The brother of 
Assur-bani-pal was made Viceroy ovei 
the city of Babylon, which was rebuilt. 

Two enemies now began to threaten 
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Assyria. From the north and east came 
the Medes and Persians, and from 
Babylonia came the Chaldeans, The 
Chaldeans were more Semites from the 
deserts of Arabia who for centuiies bad 
been settling along the shores of the 
Persian Gulf in Babylonia. The Chal- 
deans conquered Babylonia, and with 
the help of the Medes conquered 
Assyria. Nineveh was descioyed in 
606 n.c, and gradually became the heap 
of lubbish that we see today. The 
Medes kept possession of the northern 
mountains. The Chaldeans made their 
capital at Babylon, and their empire 
extended from the Persian Gulf along 
the Euphrates to the Mediterranean 
Sea. It was in 604 B.c. that Nebuchad- 
nezzar, greatest' of the Chaldean 
emperors, began his reipr of over forty 
years, a reign of gicat power and 
splendour. Much is told about him in 
the Bible. He made the city of Baby- 
lon more beautiful and wonderful than 
Nineveh had ever been. The high walls 
around it were so wide that houses were 
built on them, and there was room on 
them for a four-horse chariot to turn 
round, In the temple quarter he re- 
built the temple buildings, with one 
great tower rising high over all Lead- 
ing from the temple to his palace was a 
grand avenue which passed under a 
wonderful gateway called the Ishtar 
Gate (Ishtar, the Goddess of Love). 

On his palace were lovely roof gai- 
dens rising in terraces. He built these 
gardens to please his wife. She was a 
princess from Media, the home of the 
Medes, and had lived among the moun- 
tains there, She missed the mountains 
in flat Babylonia, or Chaldea as it was 
now called, 

Here in the high gardens, under the 


king and his wife could enjoy an idle 
hour looking down on the bright Ishtar 
Gate and the splendours of the city. 
These roof gardens were the mysterious 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon whose 
fame spread to the West, until they 
were numbered by the Greeks among 
the Seven Wonders of the World. 

Nol! long after the death of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Babylon was con- 
quered by the Medes and Persians. (See 
Chapter VII, ) 

Links between Assyria and Babylonia 
and tile world today: (i) The measure 
of time, 60 minutes make one hour, 24 
hours make a day, etc. The week was 
made up of seven days in honour of the 
seven planets discovered in the sky by 
them. The sundial which we some- 
times see in gardens. (2) The Baby- 
lonians counted in 12’s, We still sell 
certain things by the dozen: egga, 
buns, etc. (3) Modem buildings today 
are decorated with coloured or glazed 
bricks and tiles, and houses have roof 
gardens. (4) Woven rugs; the Assyrians 
were fainous weaveis. Their an passed 
on to the Persians, and later beautiful 
Persian rugs came from Persia to 
Europe at the time of the Crusades, 

Activities 

(1) Reading: Headway Histories, 
Book I (University of London Press), 
about Sennacherib and Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The children answer questions 
on their reading, and questions are 
written on the board for the children to 
find the answers in their reading-books. 

(2) Talks about the pictures on Chart 
III. Let the children study carefully 
the lovely .Assyrian pattern, " Tree ol 
Life " Why is the date-palm called the 
Tree of Life? The children look for 
pictures of date-palms, They will like 


cool shade of palms and ferns, the great 
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to copy one of the “group of palm 
leaves ” in the pattern to put in their 
book of Patterns, The whole drawing 
is too difficult for them. Let the chil- 
dien copy some of the pictures on the 
chart; this encourages obseivation. 

(3) Making booklets and completing 
class albums and friezes, etc, A picture 
of a sundial is added to their booklet 
about Telling the Time. Children may 
he able to make a model of a sun-dial 
as described in Projects for the Junior 
School, Book IV (Hanap). A pictuie 
of a boat on the Euphrates may be 
added to their book of Boats, There 
were round boats made of closely woven 
reeds or willows, over which skins weie 
sometimes stretched. Fig. 26 shows an 
old drawing of one catrying building 
mateiial for Sennacherib's palace. 
Round boats laden with goods aie still 
to be seen on the Tigris and Euphrates 
riveis. The children make new book- 
lets about (a) Assyria, (&) Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Some child] en may like to 
make models of Nebuchadnezzar’s roof 
gaiclcns. These are best made from 



Fig 26 — Round Bo,\t or Wovkn Kflus on the 


boxes and box lids filled with earth or 
sand Difficult words are added to 
Word Books, Pictuie Word Books, and 
Dictionaiy Word Books — such as bat- 
ienng-ram, library, avenue, etc. Im- 
portant dates for Date Book : Nineveh 
destroyed 6ia n.c, Jerusalem destroyed 
586 D,G. Telephone numbers : Nineveh 
705-681 D.C., Sennacherib (the children 
can choose any number between 705 
and 681 D.C.). Babylon 604-561 d.g., 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
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THE FIRST GREAT SAILORS AND 
EXPLORERS— THE PHCENICIANS 


S tories of the Phoenicians aic 
worth telling the children from 
many points of view. They show 
how the learning and art of Egypt and 
Asia came to Europe. Following the 
voyages on the map teaches geography 
and introduces the idea of colonies. 
Many children think that the first 
colonies date from the Mayflower. 

Points to bring out when teaching 
about the Phoenicians: (i) Why they 
became sailors, explorers, and colonists. 
Phoenicia was a narrow strip of country 
north of Canaan, between the moun- 
tains of Lebanon on the east, and the 
Great Sea (Mediterranean Sea) on the 
west. The Phoenicians were a tribe of 
Semites who came from the Aiabian 
Desert and settled on the coast. Later 
the Greeks called them Pheenicians, 
perhaps because of their famous put pie 
dye (Chapter IX), Theie was no long, 
fertile river valley in Phoenicia as in 
Egypt or Babylon (the children can see 
this for themselves by studying the 
map), so not many men were farmers; 
they were forced to take to the sea and 
become sailors; many became colonists 
who built trading towns and homes in 
new lands they discovered. The cedars 
of Mount Lebanon (Fig. *7) gave them 
plenty of good wood for boat-building, 
and they had some useful harbours. 
Ship a shows what their ships were 
like. The Phoenicians were not the first 


sailors on the Great Sea. The earliest 
ships were those of Crete. The children 
will learn something about Crete in 
connection with Greece. They have 
already heard of Crete in connection 
with Egypt. The Cretans never became 
such famous sailors as the Phoenicians, 
and passed out of history at a very 
early date (see Chapter VIII). 

The Phoenicians built ports on the 
coast, each railed by a king. Some of 
these seaports were very famous, as 
Sidon and Tyre. But the Phoenicians 
were too busy trading and exploring to 
become a united country or to care for 
beautiful buildings. Sidon was the 
great friend of the Egyptians, The 
Pharaohs let the merchants of Sidon 
have all the trade with Egypt. They 
gave them trading quarters in their 
towns on the Delta and even in Mem- 
phis. By 1000 ii,c. the Phoenicians were 
the greatest merchants in the Mediter- 
ranean. The Egyptians were glad to 
buy their cedar wood. 

Fig. a8 shows how logs of wood were 
towed from Phoenicia to Egypt. The 
flat-bottomed boats used for towing had 
fine carvings of horses' heads on the 
bows of the boat, and fish-tails on the 
stents. The oars seemed to have no 
oar-locks, hut were used like poling. 
Besides selling their cedar wood, the 
Phoenicians made such lovely things 
that wherever they landed people 
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wanted to trade with them. From 
Egypt they learnt how to make glass 
and pottery, how to weave linen and 
dye it, how to work in metals and en- 
grave upon them. They learnt, too, 
how to make beautiful furniture. Their 
patterns and designs they found in 
Egypt and in Babylonia and Assyria — ■ 
the lotus, birds, hunting scenes, palms, 
the Assyrian tree of life, winged 
creatures, etc. 

The Phoenicians also wove fine cloth 
from wool and dyed it a beautiful pur- 
pie known as Tyrian purple. The dye 
was made from a shellfish found on the 
shores of Phoenicia and on some of the 
islands of the ASgean (Fig, 29), They 
exchanged the things they made — 
cloth, glass ornaments, vases, mirrors, 
ivoiy combs, jewels, platters of bronze 
and silver, for corn, olive oil, metals, 
etc. Tin was specially valuable, and 
they were always looking for tin. Tin 
was used for mixing with copper to 
make bionze, 

The PhcEnkian Alphabet 

Because of their trade it was neces- 
sary for them to know some arithmetic 
and to be able to write and read. They 
leaint how to reckon from the 
Assyrians, From the Egyptians they 
got the idea of an alphabet. They made 



Fig 27 . — Cedah of Mount Led anon. 


a simple alphabet (see Fig. 30) of 
twenty-two letters, each letter represent- 
ing a sound. They arranged their 
letters in a definite order and gave them 
names so that they could be learnt 
easily, The first letter was called aleph 
because the Phoenician word alsph (oa;) 
began with the first letter. The second 
letter was called beth because the word 
beth (meaning house) began with the 
second letter, and so on (see Fig. 30). 
Children today are sometimes taught 
their letters by being told "A is for 
apple, B is for bun, etc.” Phcenician 
children saying their letters began, 
Aleph, beth.” The Phoenician alpha- 
bet from aleph to tau is given in the 
different divisions of the 1 19th Psalm 
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ill the Bible. So easy was this alphabet 
that Syrian merchants spread it over 
the caravan route to India, just as the 
Phoenician mei chants spread it west- 
wards. 

The Voyages of the PhcBiiicians 
The children can follow dieir 
voyages on a modem map. Map 2 
will also help. First they explored the 
Eastern Mcditerianean. They made 
themselves masters of Cyprus, rich in 
copper, and built tiading towns there. 
From Cyprus they sailed along die 
coast of Asia Minor to the island 
of Rhodes, setting up uading stations 
on this island as well as on the main- 
land. Then they explored the many 
islands of the ^gean Sea, fiom some 


of which they got gold, maible, and 
shellfish for making purple dye They 
also got puiple dye fiom Crete. 

When the Phoenician ships came to 
the shoies of Giecce, the rough, simple 
herdsmen who lived there came run- 
ning from their villages to see what 
they brought. They gazed wide-eyed at 
the glories of art from Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, and Assyria. They were vei*y 
wiUing to give their cattle, olive oil, or 
honey for the puiple robes hanging 
over the stein of the ship, for glass per- 
fume bottles fiom Egypt, ivory combs, 
and rich blue bowls. Thus it was that 
the ait of Egypt and Western Asia 
came to Europe. But the most impor- 
tant things that the Phosnicians 
brought were the alphabet, and pen, 
ink, and paper, The Greeks learnt the 
Phcenician alphabet and made a better 
one of their own about 900 b.c. Greek 
children learning the alphabet said, 

Alpha, beta . - instead of aleph, 
heth, and thus we got our word 
alphabet, (Latei the children will learn, 
bow the alphabet came to Britain.) 

It was the sailors of Tyre who ex- 
plored the Westeim Mediterranean. 




(Ox) 




Beth Girne-L 
(House) (CourneL) 
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Coasting along tlie shoves of Greece, 
they reached Italy, and then Sicily and 
Malta. On Sicily they set up trading 
stations or colonies. They discovered 
Sardinia and the far-away Balearic 
Isles. In Africa they made setde- 
menta on the coast of Tunis opposite to 
Sicily, and later they founded the 
famous town of Carthage, 850 b.c. 

Coasting along Africa westwards, 
battling with unknown currents and 
^viuds, and meeting not a single ship 
unless it weic one of iheiv own, they 
reached a nairow passage of water 
between high rocks. It was the end of 
the Great Sea, and near the end of the 
world, they thought. Beyond was the 
Sea of Darkness and perhaps the home 
of the gods. Today we call this narrow 
passage of water the Stiaits of Gibral- 
tar. At fust the Pha*niciaii sailors 
feared to pass the rocks and go through 
the Straits, but at last they took 
courage. To their surprise they found a 
gieat new sea, later called the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The Phmnicians had no mariner's 
compass to steer by. The sun helped 
them by day, and the North Star by 
night. (Remind the children of theii 
gcogiaphy lessons, finding direction. 
Vol, III ) As a rule they did not sail at 
night, but encamped on the beach; and 
in the day they always kept close to the 
coast. They landed on the shores of 
the new sea they had discoveied and 
explored the coiintiy which they called 
Tarshish, but which is now called 
Andalusia, in Spain. It was a fertile 
land, ricli in wheat, oil, and wool; moie- 
over, there was plenty of silver. So 
they letunied with laden ships. They 
built a trading port in Spain called 
Gades (now Cadiz, one of the oldest 
towns in Em ope), and regular trade 


began between Gades and Tyre. Hug- 
ging the coast, they even dared to sail 
farther north. They braved the stormy 
waters of the Bay of Biscay and ex- 
plored the coast of Gaul (now France). 
Always m their wanderings they were 
looking for tin, and tin was hard to 
find. At last tliey reached some far- 
distant islands where to their joy they 
found tin. They called these islands the 
Tin Islands^ — they weie the British 
Isles. Perhaps they landed on the Scilly 
Isles, but they probably got most of 
their tin fiom the Britons of Corn walk 
They told no one of how to get to the 
Tin Islands, because they wanted to 
keep all the trade for themselves. 

The slave trade was another source 
of wealth to the Phoenicians. Tyre at 
an early date filled her markets with 
negroes from Ethiopia and white slaves 
from Greece. Wavs provided many 
slavCxS. Intelligent, tnist worthy slaves 
were needed in the grand palaces and 
fine houses of Egypt and Western Asia. 
The childien will remember that 
Joseph was vsold as a slave. 

Little is known about the Phoenician 
kings, except Hiiam, King of Tyre, 
who wa.s the friend of David and Solo- 
mon (975'935 B.C.). The children can 
hear what the Bible .says about Hiiam. 
I-Iiiani helped Solomon to build his 
temple by sending him clever workmen 
and sweet-smelling cedar wood. In re- 
turn Solomon sent wheat, barley, and 
olive oik Hiiam also sent Solomon sea- 
men to teach his people about the sea, 
and to help him to build a port and 
ships on the Red Sea. The Phoenicians 
were the gieat sliiphuildeis of those 
days. King Sennacherib treated the 
Phcenicians harshly, and forced them 
to build ships for him on the river 
Euphrates and the Persian Gulf. The 
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children will learn later how the Greeks 
took the place of the Phoenicians in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

Activities on the Part of the Children 

(i) They study the picture of the 
Phoenician merchant ship (Ship 2), 
and notice how it differs from an 
Egyptian ship (Ship i). The Phoeni- 
cian ship had a shaip beak or point 
low down at the prow to serve as a 
ram, for the Phoenicians were often 
pirates and attacked other ships, Mei- 
chant ships as a rule used sails, not 
oars, because they wanted all the 
space taken up by the lowers for 
meichandize, The children draw a 
Phcenician ship, and the boat for tow- 
ing logs, to add to their book about 
Ships. 

(3) The children make booklets about 
the Phoenicianaj an anchor or a cedar 
tree is drawn on the cover (Fig. 37) 
They add some notes about the 
Phoenician alphabet Jto their booklet 
about Writing, There are many new 
woids to add to their History woid 
books. Most children want a special 
page for Phoenicia. First they can have 
columns for the names of the different 
parts of a ship, as boWj prom, stern, 
rudder, oaf, cardock, anchor, etc. Then 
a column for their merchandize, purple 


cloth, ear-rings, combs, etc. Perhaps a 
column for words to do with the sea 
or a voyage — ocean, strait, steer, cur- 
rent, and 80 on. 

Two dates for their date book ; 
1000 B.C., Phoenicians greatest mer- 
chants in the Mediterranean; 900 n.c,, 
the Greeks made an alphabet. 

(3) Oral Work. The childien make 
up a stoiy about a Phoenician sailor 
who sailed from Tyre to the Tin 
Islands. They use their atlas to tell the 
stoiy, and think of many exciting ad- 
ventures. They imagine what the 
sailors said when they discovered the 
gieat ocean beyond the Strait. They 
dramatize the '"Stoiy of the Puiple 
Dye/" York Histories, Book I (Bell). 

(4) Reading, [a) Read to the children 
the description of the merchandize of 
Tyre in the 37th chapter of Ezekiel. To 
read the Bible sometimes in the liistoiy 
lesson strengthens the link between the 
two subjects, (b) The children read for 
themselves (or with help in the English 
lesson) about the Phoenicians in The 
Headway Histories, Book I, People of 
Long Ago, Chapter IV (U.L.P.), and 
answer the questions. They also read 
the ""Stoiy of the Puiple Dye"" in the 
York Histories, Book I (Bell), and 
answer the questions. This story is suit- 
able for backward children. 
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THE PERSIANS 

T he Persians are important be- to pasture their herds in the great 

cause they introduce the chil- steppe on the east of the Caspian Sea, 

dien to the Indo-European race about 2000 d . c . Then one group wan- 

which was to play such a large part in dercd eastwards and settled in the fertile 

the histoiy of the world, and clash river valley of Northern India. (It in- 

with the Semites. Show the children, teiests children to know that the 

on the map, where they first lived. Hindus belong to the same parent 

They were wandering shepherds who people as the Britons.) Another group 

inhabited the grasslands that stretched kept the old name of Iran, another 

fiom the lower Danube eastwards form of Aryan. The two most im- 

along the north side of the Black Sea portant tribes of Iranians were the 

through Southern Russia and far into Medes and Persians. They were the 

Asia north and east of the Caspian Sea. best horsemen. The coming of the 

We call them Indo-Europeans because horse to Babylon in a 100 D.c. showed 

tribe after tribe left these grasslands the Medes and Persians weie on the way. 

and spread over Europe, Western Asia, Let the childicn study a map of 
and Noi them just as the Semites Asia, so that they can see where the 
from Arabia spread over the land of grasslands are and how the Aiyans 

the Two Rivera, Canaan, Syria, came south by the Caspian Sea to the 

Phoenicia, and westward to Cartilage river valleys of the Tigris and 

and Spain. Euphrates, the Oxus, Indus, and Ganges. 

The children will learn later how the 
Indo-Europeans pushed their way west- Teaching Material 
wards to Biitain and Ireland, whcie There are simple stories about the 
they were called Celts, and how they Persians suitable for the eight-year-olds 

peopled all the countries of Europe we and nine, as well as material suitable 

know today. Wherever they went they for the older children. Below is an out- 
look the horse with them, line of the history of the Persians, so 

The finding of the giasslands, the that the teacher can see where the 

original homes of so many peoples, will stories fit in and how to plan her 

link up with their geography lessons on lessons. 

the Grasslands, the Steppes of Asia (see The Medes and Persians were fair- 
Volume III). skinned people with dark-brown or 

The Indo-European tribes that the light-brown hair, very dilferent from 

children first learn about are the the swarthy Semites whom they were 

Aryans, a name meaning noble. They going to conquer. The Persians wore 

left the grasslands of the parent people trouser's because they were so often on 
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horseback. Later they copied the 
Babylonians and wore long robes. 

The Medes and Persians came nearer 
and nearer to the fertile land of the 
Two Rivers. The Medes settled in the 
highlands south of the Caspian Sea and 
on the borders of Assyria. This land 
was called Media after them (see 
Map i). The Persians settled farthei 
south in Elam, with its ancient capital 
Susa, and to the east of the Persian 
Gulf. Let the children look at a modem 
map and see that the Peisians still live 
in this place, but today they call their 
land by the cincient name of Iran 
The Medes at first were the most 
powerful. When they helped Nebu- 
chadnezzar to conquer Assyria and 
Nineveh was destroyed 606 d.c., they 
spread into and beyond Assyria, into 
what we should call Aimenia, and 
westward to the river Halys (now called 
Kizil Iimak in Turkey), Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself looked with anxious 
eyes at the power of the Medes. 

The Iranians possessed a beautiful 
religion, taught them by a man called 
Zoroaster, who lived somewhere in the 
eastern mountains as far back as 
1000 B.c. He taught that theie was a 
Good God who luled over all the world, 
the Lord of Wisdom, He had a group 
of helpers, nauch like angels, o£ whom 
one of the gieatest was Light. Opposed 
to the Good God was an Evil Spirit 
(cp. the Satan of the Bible) whose helper 
was Darkness. It was a noble religion 
because it called upon eveiy man to 
stand upon one side or the other; to 
fill his soul with the Good and the Light 
or to live in Evil and Darkness. If men 
chose the side of Goodness or the Good 
God, they had peace in the next world; 
if they took the side of Evil, they 
had no peace or happiness. ** Good 


thoughts, good words, good deeds — 
choose thesCp" said Zoroaster. 

They built no temples or homes foi 
gods, as did the Egyptians and Baby 
lonians, because their God was the 
Spirit of Goodness and could be eveiy- 
where. Fite was a visible sign of the 
Good and Light, and their priests, or 
magi, lit files on stone tables or mounds 
in the open air (Chart IV) to 1 emincl the 
people on whose side they were. The 
childien will remember the three Magi, 
the ''wise men'' from the East who 
brought offerings to the infant Christ. 
The Persians especially loved tiuthful- 
ness and light, and the three chief 
lessons a Persian boy had to learn were 
to speak the truth, to ride a hoise well, 
and to shoot with the bow and airow, 

Cyrus King of Persia, 550 B,C. — 
529 B.C 

The story of the boyhood of Cyrus is 
very suitable for children of seven to 
eight. It can be told to them, and they 
can also read it for themselves simply 
told in The York Histories, Book I 
(Bell), and answer the questions. It is 
a great help to reading if in the history 
lessons the childien do a little leading 
and wilting. 

Heie is ‘the story of Cyrus for the A 
children : 

About 550 D.C., young King Cyrus of 
Peiaia defeated the king of the Medes 
and united all the Medes and Persians 
under hia rule. Gyius now ruled such 
a great deal of land that he was feared 
by the three other great states, Baby- 
lonia (Chaldea), Egypt, and Lydia in 
Western Asia Minor, ruled by the rich 
King Cioesus. (See Map r.) 

When Cyrus heard that these three 
countries weie plotting against him, he 
(list marched into Lydia, which was 
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only separated from his lands by the 
rivei Halys (Kizil Irmak). Croesus was 
defeated hy the famous Persian archers 
and horsemen, and his fine city, Sardis, 
captured. Gytus now advanced on 
Babylon, which he captuied with veiy 
little trouble in 539 u.c Read to the 
children fiom the Bible, the Book of 
Daniel, the stoiy of Belshazzar and the 
fall of Babylon. Children can read it 
for themselves in Some Bible Heroes 
(Univ, London Press). 

With Babylonia, Cyrus also got Syria 
and Palestine, and all Western Asia was 
subject to him. He was indeed a 
mighty man, but a good one, He 
treated kindly all the people he con- 
qucied. The Babylonians looked upon 
him as a just and beloved governor; 
the Jews who were still living in Baby- 
lonia, where they had been taken by 
Nehiichadnezzei, loved him because he 
piomised that they should return to 
Jerusalem and rebuild their temple 
Croesus, too, was made happy hy Cynis, 
who thus proved himself veiy different 
from the Babylonion and cinel 
Assyrian kings. Cyius died fighting a 
savage tribe beyond the Caspian Sea, 
529 D.c. He was the first great Indo- 
European conqueror. It was his son 
Cambyses who conquered Egypt. 

Then came the reign of Darius I or 
Darius the Great| 525 B.C— 
486 B.C. 

His empire was the greatest that the 
world had ever seen, and the best luled. 
Set the childien to study Map r, and 
notice the Peisian Einpiie extended 
■from tlie Aigean Sea in the west to the 
river Indus in the east, so far east that it 
cannot he shown on the map. To 
the north it was bounded by the 
Black Sea, the Caucasus Mountains, 


ihe Caspian Sea, and the Aial sea; on 
the south-w^est by Arabia; and south-east 
l^y the Indian Ocean. 

The capital of his empire was the 
ancient city of Susa in Elam, where 
the king had his chief palace. In the 
winter months he often left the moun- 
tain lands for warmer Babylon, where 
he dwelt in the palace of Nebuchad- 
nezzai , He also had a magnificent 
palace built at Persepolia. 

The Pcisians copied the buildings in 
the countries that they conquered. The 
winged I311II5 on their palace gates were 
copied from those of the Assyrians, the 
vast columns that filled the great halls 
of their palaces were copied fiom Egypt, 
the brightly coloured palace walls of 
enamelled brick came to Persia from 
the Nile by way of Assyria, The teiraces 
on which their palaces stood were copied 
from the Babylonian temple towers. 
Look at Chaits II and III, Egyptian, 
Babylonian, and Assyiian buildings. 
They copied also the wedge-shaped writ- 
ing of the people of the Two Rivers, 

-Daiius had to think carefully how to 
lule his vast empire. He caused him- 
self to be made king in Egypt and 
Babylon, but the rest of his empire he 
divided into twenty piovinces, each 
under a goveiuoi called a " satrap.” 
No wonder Darius was called the King 
of KingvS. In each pait the king kept 
ofliccis who were the King’s Eyes and 
the King’s Ears, ever watching and 
listening to see and licai what ivas 
going on. It was possible foi him to 
rule over so much land because the 
loads or travel loiites, although loiigh, 
were safer, and horsemen had come into 
the world. The moat famous load was 
the royal load from Susa in Elam to 
Saidis in Lydia (Map i). It was well 
looked after by the Persians, for it had 
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rriilestones, good inns, biidges, and re- 
lays of horses stationed along its course 
to carry the king's messengers. Up 
to the days of the Persians, the ass and 
ox, and the camel in the desert, were 
the swiftest methods of transpoit. But 
now swift post-horses could manage the 
journey from Susa jo Sardis in six days, 
while ordinary caravans needed three 
months. All sorts of different people 
were to be seen on this road — Syrian 
merchants with their asses, Phoenicians, 
Medes in their long robes like the robe 
of the king (Chart IV), Persians in 
trousers on horseback (Fig. 31), 
Bactrians from the north-east of India, 
bringing the two-humped camel, 
Indians with the Indian humped ox. 
Where the road went through Asia 
Minor, Greeks were sometimes to be 
seen (see Chapter VIII). Merchants 
from Egypt and Canaan often joined 
the road near the ruins of Nineveh. It 
was because of this road that fowls 
(chickens as we often call them) came 
to Europe. Their home was in India, 
and they were unknown in Western 


Asia until the Persians opened up a 
load from India to the Aegean Sea. 
Thus the Persians brought to Europe 
the barnyard fowl so familiar to us. 

Besides looking after the roads, 
Daiius tried to make Peisia a great sea- 
power. Unlike xhc Assyrians, he treated 
the Phoenician cities with kindness, so 
that they built for him a great war fleet, 
and Persia became the first great sea- 
power in Asia. 

The world was now beginning to use 
coined money, and this helped trade 
and intei course. You remember how 
the Babylonians had first begun to use 
lumps of silver of a given weight; foi 
example, a shekel (ounce), with which 
to buy, The Egyptians sometimes paid 
in gold rings (Fig. 3a), but all this metal 
had to be weighed and tested before it 
changed hands. It was Croesua, King of 
Lydia, who made the first coins. He 
had hia pieces of gold or silver stamped 
with their weight and with his sign, 
parts of a lion and a bull (Fig. 33). The 
king's sign on the gold or silver proved 
that it was properly weighed and was 
pure gold or silver. Daiius began to 
coin gold money, and he allowed his 
satraps to coin silver money. 

Activities on the Part of the Children 

(i) The children study the map of 
the Ancient World. They can do 
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33 ' — Gold Coin of Crcesus, King 
OF Lydia, 560 iivC. 


this in gioups of two or three when in- 
dividual work or group woik is going 
on. Some may be able to draw a sketch- 
map of the royal road from Susa to 
Sardis, Underneath they write all they 
know about the road. They may be 
able to find pictures of the two- 
humped camel and the humped ox of 
India. 

(2) Making a list of things we see 
and hear today that remind us of the 
Persian Empire : [dj The countiy Iran 
on a modern map and the name Persia 
and Peisian. We hear a good deal 
about Persia today. (6) We sometimes 
use the expression, “the Laws of the 
Medes and Persians " for something 
that cannot be altered, The Persians 
believed that a man's word must be 
kept, a promise should not be broken. 
It was because of this that their laws 
were never altered, (c) We say of a 
rich man “ He is as rich as Croesus." 
It is said that gold was found in the 
rivers of Lydia, (d) Peisian 
carpets are still famous. 

When you look at the 
beautiful patterns on a 
real Persian carpet you 
must think of the Assyrians, 

The Assyiians were famous 
weavers, and no doubt 
the Peisians learnt much 
from them, (e) Eggs for 
breakfast and chickens for 


dinner, {f) Postmen. (g) Horses. 

(3) The children describe orally the 
three pictures about the Persians on 
Chart IV, They make drawings for 
words they want to remember — the 
tiara or crown of King Darius, the bow 
and quiver of the Persian archer, the 
altar for fire, the magi or priests — they 
wear tall caps. These words are entered 
in their word books, 

(4) Booklets- A booklet about the 
Peisians with a bow and ariow drawn 
on the cover, or any symbol the chil- 
dren like for Persia. Dates are added to 
their date book. 

Making a booklet about Money. Dif- 
ferent coins are added as the children 
meet with them. The fust real coin will 
be that of Lydia (Fig. 33). The last 
pages of the book can be kept for‘ 
modem coins. Rubbings can be made 
of these with thin paper and a soft lead 
pencil. The rubbings are cut out and 
pasted in the booklet. Children add the 
old cross patterns found at Susa (Fig. 
34) to their book of Patterns. The cross 
was an early emblem in Susa by about 
3000 D.C., and in India. 

Some intelligent children may like to 
make a list of («) all the Indo-European 
people they know, and (b) the Semites, 
They can add to their lists as they 
learn more history. History often has 
to deal with conflicts between these two 
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gieat laces. A booklet about trackways 
and roads might be begun. 

Rcaditig, “The Fall of Babylon’' 
from Some Bible Heroes (Univ. London 
Picss), “Gicat Kings of Persia"' fiom 
People of Long Ago, Book I, Headway 
Histories (Univ. London Press). About 


CiocsuSj King of Lydia, and the boy- 
hood of Cyiais in The York Histories, 
Book I (Bell). The chiidjen will enjoy 
hearing Byi oil’s poem “ Bclshazzai’s 
Feast " read to them. They can drama- 
tize some of the stories m York His- 
tories, Boole 1. 


CPIAPTER EIGHT 


THE BEGINNING OF GREECE 


I T is of gieat value for the children 
to know something of Greek history, 
from the point of view of both 
history and literature. The Renaissance 
loses much of its vital meaning in the 
Senior or Grammar School for children 
who are not familiar with some Greek 
histoiy, stories, and legends. 

Moreover, so much of the history of 
Ancient Greece is in touch with the 
child’s life. All children use Greek 
words. They are intensely interested in 
Greek games, Greek schools, in what 
the Greek children learnt, and tlic 
training of Spartan girls and boys, 
and above all in the beautifully told 
stones that link history so naturally 
with literature. No subject, indeed, is 
of more value and enjoyment to 
Piimary School childien than Greek 
history. Moreover, it is something they 
will need again, and this is the final 
test when selecting topics for the history 
lesson. 

Teaching Material 

The Beginning of Greece — Crete 

The children will he interested in 
following the fortunes of some more 
tiibes of Indo-Europeans— the Gieeks. 
They can try to picture them leaving 
the grasslands of South-eastern Em ope 
and turning southwards into the Balkan 
Peninsula. They diove their flocks and 
herds before them, sheep and cattle. 
Many of the women, the little children, 


and some of their possessions lode in 
rough carts drawn by hoises. Shortly 
after 3000 b c. they must have seen the 
snoivy summit of Mount Olympus, the 
green pastures of Thessaly and the blue 
waters of the Aegean Sea. Let the chil- 
dren find these places on Map i, and 
also study the atlas map of Greece, so 
that they cair sec what sort of country 
the wandering herdsmen were entering. 
They notice how the country is cut up 
by low, craggy mountains, the little 
fertile valleys opening to the sea, the 
pait called Peloponnesus or Morea, 
which is almost an island because of 
the long Gulf of Corinth. Because the 
tribes that settled in Greece were 
separated from each other by moun- 
tains and inlets of the sea, it was harder 
for them to become united. The chil- 
dien compare Gieece with Egypt. The 
villages of Egypt were not cut off fiom 
each other, hut joined by the river Nile, 
They notice the number of islands 
aioiind Greece: these islands are really 
an important part of Greece. In some 
places they seem to foira stepping- 
stones across the Aigcan Sea to Asia 
Minoi. Let them notice especially the 
large island of Crete facing the Gulf of 
Argos (Map i ,) 

The first tribes to enter the Pelopon- 
nesus found some towns there — the two 
best known being Mycenae and Tiryns, 
near the Gulf of Aigos They lobhecl 
these towns, and settled down as 
f aimers and herdsmen. They built 
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\vooden halls for their chieftains ami 
huts or houses for themselves, like that 
in Fig, 35. 

On the island of Ciete lived the kins- 
folk of the people whom the Gieeks 
had defeated in Mycenae and Tiryns. 
Cl etc has as old a history as Egypt. 
The children will icmemher how Crete 
and Egypt traded together, The Greeks 
had legends about a powerful king 
named Minos who lived in Crete long 
before their history began and ruled 
the sea with his ships. He lived in a 
wonderful palace in Cnossos, the chief 
city in Crete. We know a good deal 
about this palace because paits of it 
have been dug up. The walls of the 
throne-room were decorated with 
pictures of flowers and running water. 



Fig- 3^- — CubTAN House 


There were great marble staircases and 
many 100ms, even bathrooms with 
water-taps and drain-pipes, In great 
jars in big roomy cellars, the king 
kept his stores of com, olive oil, and 
honey. 

The Cretans made beautiful potteiy. 
As they were sea-folk they often made 
designs from dolphins, flying-fish, the 
octopus, locks, and sea-weed (Fig. 37). 
Their houses, too, were gayJookiiig and 
comfortable (Fig- 36). They weie built 
of clay biicks and plaster. The round 
end of the wooden beams that were laid 
across the walls to support the floors 
and roof projected and foimed a 
decoration, They are shaded in Fig. 36. 
The windows were fitted with red-tinted 
paichment which let in a rosy light, 
but no passer-by could see through it. 

A Greek legend says that the old 
Greek towns on the mainland were sub- 
ject to King Minos. Perhaps he con- 
quered the new-comeis. In any case, so 
the legend goes, he made the people of 
Athens send him seven handsome 
youths and seven beautiful maidens to 
feed the Minotaur, a monster with 
the body of a man and the head of 
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a bull. (See Cre- 
tan coin : Fig. 
38.) This mon- 
ster was kept in 
an nndei ground 
dungeon ap- 
proached by a 
maze of pas- 
sages known as 
the Labyrinth. 
Theseus, the son 
of the King of 
Athens, begged his father to let him be 
one of the seven youths to go, and he 
would try to kill the monster. At last 
the king agreed. Theseus succeeded be- 
cause he was helped by Ariadne, the 
lovely daughter of King Minos. She 
drugged the guaids, and gave Theseus 
a magic sword and a ball of thread that 
he could unwind and thus find his way 
back. 

The children should be encouraged 
to read tins story for themselves. It is 
very simply told in The York Histories, 
Book I (Bell). Backward readers might 
be helped to read it in the English 
lesson. Tell the children to read the 
story to find new details to discuss. This 
stoiy is only a legend, but there is some 
truth in it, and this should be pointed 
out to the children: the Greeks were 
sometimes captured and taken as slaves 
to Crete, The Cretans, too, were fond 
of sport with bulls. Both youths and 
maidens used to wrestle with hulls, 
jump on their backs, swing on their 
horns, and perform all sorts of tricks 
as some of the pictures on their vases 
show. Bulls were kept in the palace 
buildings. When one looks at the mins 
of Cnossos to be seen today, it is easy 
to understand why a “ maze or 
" labyrinth '' came into die legend. The 
palace had a great central courtyard 


surrounded by a perfect maze of small 
rooms and winding passages in which 
any stranger might lose his way. As 
time went on the Gieeks became 
stronger than the Cretans, The Greek 
king of My cense built a fine fortress 
palace on top of a hill (ocro-poKs^high 
city). Wonderful walls and gateways 
were built around his town. Such gi'eat 
stones were used that the Greeks of later 
days said they were built by giants, 
Cyclops, with one great gleaming eye. 
The walls of the palace were decorated 
with patterns in red, blue, and yellow. 
(See Fig. 39.) 

Then about 1400 d.c. the Greeks 
made a sudden attack 011 Cnossos. It 
had no walls to defend it, and it was 
burnt to the ground. Sudden and swift 
was the end of ancient Crete — its 
glorious palace and fine houses. It can 
be understood now why the Cretans 
weie no rivals of the Phcenicians after 
1400 B.c. Many Cretans fled to other 
lands. Some, called Philistines, landed 
on the coast of southern Canaan, and 
built towns there. It was these Cretans 
that gave Palestine its present name, 
for Palestine is simply another form of 
the word Philistine. 

The Story of Troy 

The Greeks turned their eyes east- 
wards to the many islands and the coast 
of Asia Minor. They wanted to trade 
their olive oil and wine for wheat. 
There was not enough flat land in 
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Greece for many wheat fields, and in 
some places where the soil was stony 
only olive tiees w'ould grow and veiy 
sweet grapes for making wine. Wheat 
and dried fish could be obtained on the 
shoies of the Black Sea. But before they 
could trade here, oi settle in Asia 
Minor, they had to capture the strong 
city of Troy, or Ilium as the Gieeks 
called it, near the Hellespont (Dar- 
danelles), the strait through which 
ships must pass from the iSligean Sea 
to the Black Sea. 

Agamemnon, King of Mycenae, led 
all the Greek kings in a war against 
Troy. The Greeks captured this strong 
city by a trick, and it was destroyed in 
1192 n.G. The younger children can 
read the stoiy for themselves in Yoik 
Histories, Book I (Bell). This was a 
mighty victory, and Greek minstrels 
composed many songs to sing upon 
their lyres and tales to tell about the 
war, They invented many adventures. 
They made the siege of Troy last ten 
long years instead of one, and brought 
in stories about their gods and 
goddesses, 

Years after the siege of Tioy, other 
tiibes oE Greeks, rough and warlike 
sliephcids, came into Gieece. They 
robbed and destroyed some of the 
towns, so that many of the older Greeks 
fled to the islands of the Ai^gean and to 
the coast of Asia Minor. They took 
with them their songs and tales of Crete 
and Troy, and the love of beautiful 
tilings they had learnt from the old 
towns of Mycenae and Tiiyns, and from 
Crete. It was in Asia Minor some time 
after 900 n.c., perhaps about 850 b.c., 
chat the blind poet Homer, the greatest 
poet of Greece, gathered together the 
ancient songs and stones of the Greeks 
into two great hooks, the Iliad and the 


Odyssey, the grandest poems in the 
world. The I had tells how the Greeks 
captuied liuim or Troy, and the 
Odyssey is a long stoiy of the adven- 
tuies of wise Odysseus on his return 
journey from Troy to his own island 
home of Ithaca. 

Some stones from the Iliad and the 
Odyssey should be taken with the chil- 
dren in the English lesson. The most 
suitable story from the Ihad, " Hector's 
Faiewcll to Andromache,” is given in 
Volume I, English The story of 
Odysseus can be read by the bright 
children themselves with some help 
(sec Chapter X, Volume I, English) 
The story shows how simply the early 
kings of Greece lived in rough wooden 
halls, and how princesses washed their 
own clothes (the story of Nausicaa). 

The Greek City-States 

The new-cotneia to Greece settled 
down in the usual way, doing some 
hunting, fishing, farming* and fighting. 
They lived rough, simple lives coni' 
pared with tlieir kinsfolk on the islands 
and in Asia Minor. It was to these 
Greeks that the Phoenicians came bring- 
ing treasures from Egypt and Babylon 
By about goo n,c, the Greek.s had made 
an alphabet for themselves (Fig- 40). 
Gradually tjieir little villages grew 
into towns, some with walls around 
them. Through their intercourse with 
the Phoenicians they began to build 
better ships and trade more. By 600 b.c. 
quite new towns had sprung up where 
old ones had been — Athens, Sparta. 
Coiinth, Thebes, Argos, and others 
The Greeks lived in their little cities 
and went to and fio to tlieir woik in 
the fields aiound the cities. The land 
that belonged to Athens, for example, 
was called Attica In the veiy early 
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(lays, each city had a king, but 
giadually the people took the rule of 
the city upon themselves* This kind of 
lule in which evei-y citizen has a share 
is called a democracy, a Greek word 
iTLeaning rule by the people. 

On}y Sparta kept her kings, Eacli 
city had slaves, bought, or captuied in 
battle, so that much of the hard work 
on the farms was done by slaves, The 
children must be reminded tliat there 
weie city-states not only in Greece, but 
ill Crete, the islands of the .^gean Sea, 
and on the coast of Asia Minor, On 
the island of Crete alone there were 
more than fifty small city-states I When 
the children think of Greece they must 
think of the Al^gean Islands and the 
shores of Asia Minor. 

Wherever the Greek cities were, they 
were always jealous of each other and 
often fought each other, Nowhere and 
at no time did the Greeks become 
united. Yet they looked upon them- 
selves as belonging to the same race, 
they called themselves by one name, 
Hellenes, and when they thought of 
the Gieck world as one, they called it 
Hellas. They all spoke the same lan- 
guage and loved the gieat poems of 
Homer. All the Greeks, too, were very 
fond of games, and once every four 
years they agreed that theie should be 
no lighting, but men from all the cities 
should come together and see who was 
best at games. 

The spot chosen for the contest was a 
plain called Olympia, in Elis on the wes- 
tern side of the Peloponnesus. (See Map 
I .) Heie theie was a temple and statue of 
Zeus, the Icing of the gods, for the games 
were held in honour of Zeus. The chief 
contests weie foot-races, wiestling, disc 
throwing, boxing, the four-horse 
chariot race, the honse race, the long 
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jump. The competitors were called 
athletes, and they had a long training 
before competing. The victor was 
crowned with a wreath of wild olive 
cut from a sacred olive tree. A palm 
branch, the common sign of victoiy^ 
was placed in his hand, and his name, 
the name of his father, and his city 
were proclaimed. So impomant were 
these games that events were dated 
from them. The period of four years 
between the contests was called an 
Olympiad. The Gieeks began to reckon 
by Olympiads about 776 d.c. Their 
year i was the first year of the fiist 
Olympiad. A Greek would say, " My 
son was born in tlie second year of the 
tenth Olympiad.'" 

Remind the children that the two 
cities they are going to heat most about, 
Athens and Spaita, weie very different 
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from each other. The Athenians loved 
pictures, sculpture, and poetry. Of all 
the Greeks perhaps they weie the ones 
who loved music most. The musical 
instriiments of the Gieeks were the ly^e, 
pipe, and flute (ChaU IV). 

In Sparta the hoys were all trained 
to be soldiers. They were taken away 
from their mo timers at seven and sent to 
a school where they learnt to fight and 
l]e brave. They had only vciy plain 
food to cat, and rushes to sleep upon. 
They were taught never to giumble, 
never to ciy and complain if they were 
hint, and always to do as they were 
told, We still call brave people today 
Spartans, 

In connection with their English 
(Volume I) the children will like to 
know that jEsop, who wrote the fables 
they are reading, lived about this time, 
perhaps 650 d.c. He was a Greek slave 
on the island o£ Samos. Set free by bis 
master, he travelled a gieat deal and 
delighted everyone with his stoiies. He 
gave advice to the ruler of Athens and 
found great favour with Croesus, King 
of Lydia. 

Activities on the Part of the Chiltlren 

(i) Reading to answer questions, to 
act, diaWi etc. This is reading for in- 
[ormation. (See Volume I, section on 
Reading.) (a) Headway Histories, Book 
r, People of Long AgOy Chapter VI, 
" The Wonderful Land of Greece " 
(Univeisity of London Press), (6) The 
Story of a Great King of Crete and 

The Tale of Troy," in York Histories, 
Book I (Bell). These two stories or parts 
of them the children can act. 


(-2) Booldets. Collecting new and in- 
teresting words for a word booklet: 
maze or labyrinth, cellar, lyre, disc, etc. 
Just what words go into their word 
books depends upon the age of the chil- 
dren. Words like democracy [demo^ 
people, cTflcy =rule), athletes^ 
may appear in the word lists of chil- 
dren of the mental age of ten. 

The children will enjoy drawing the 
early Greek pattern found at Tiiyns 
and coloming it red, blue, and yellow- 
They can arrange these colours in 
many different ways and find which is 
the best. This pattern may be added to 
their book of Patterns. 

The Greek house and Cretan house 
are added to their book of Houses. The 
Cretan house will look gay if the chil- 
dien colour the windows pink or red, 
the woodwork brown, and leave the 
walls white for white plaster. They will 
notice later that the early Greek house 
is veiy like the Anglo-Saxon wooden 
hall, The Anglo-Saxons and the Greeks 
belonged to the same gieat race. The 
children make booklets about {a) Ciete, 
(b) Troy, (c) Greece. Most children 
want to make special booklets for 
Athens and Sparta. They add the 
Phoenician and Gieek letters (Fig. 40) 
CO their booklet about Writing. . 

If children live by the sea, they may 
like to draw vases and put on them 
patterns of sea-cveatures and sea-weed. 
If they are country children, they can 
tiy flower decorations. The picture of 
the Cretan vase (Fig. 37) may encourage 
them to cover the space on their vase 
well. They add a Cretan coin to their 
book of Coins (Fig, 38). 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE GREEKS AND THE WORLD 
OF TODAY 


A lthough children of the 

primary School age cannot 
understand all that we owe to 
the Greeks, and all that the Greeks con- 
tributed to art, literature, and thought, 
the suggested material given below will 
prepare the way for this understanding, 
and will be found a great help to them 
later when they are in Secondary 
Schools and studying the Renaissance 
or Rebirth of Greek Learning, 

The Greeks and the Persians: Some 
Famous Battles 

The children should realize that the 
following battles are of permanent im- 
portance. They are more than interest- 
ing episodes. Let them again picture 
the Greeks as living in very prosperous 
little cities in Greece, on the islands of 
the .(Egean Sea, and in Asia Minor. 
They had many ships of different 
kinds, for as their land was so small 
they needed to trade with other lands 
and to make homes in them. The 
Greeks were now the rivals of the 
Phoenicians and were taking the place 
of the PhcEnicians on the sea. They 
carried over the Eastern Mediterranean 
their olive oil (for food and lighting), 
their sweet winea, pottery with pleasing 
patterns, honey, and fine woollen goods 
made in the towns of Asia Minor from 
the wool of the many sheep that grazed 
on the hills there. They brought home 


metals, com, and dried fish, especially 
from the shores of the Black Sea. 

But now trouble began with Persia. 
Darius the Great ruled Asia Minor, and 
the Greek cities there wanted to be free. 
So they decided to take up arms and 
fight the Per’sians. They asked the 
cities in Greece to help them, but only 
Athens and one small town sent help. 
The Greeks might have been successful, 
but all the Greek cities in Asia Minor 
did not unite. Jealousy kept them 
apart, so in the end Persia won. 

Darius now thought that it would be 
a good plan to conquer Greece. He had 
already conquered the half-Greek pro- 
vinces of Thrace and Macedonia, and 
he had a fine fleet of ships built by the 
Phoenicians. 

In 490 B.c. this fleet sailed from the 
island of Samos with a Persian army on 
board, crossed the i$lgean Sea and landed 
at Marathon on the east coast of Attica, 
as the land around Athens was called. 
(See Map 2,) In great alarm and excite- 
ment the Athenians sent a famous run- 
ner called Pheidippides to Sparta to ask 
for help. The Spartans agreed to send 
help, but they said they could not start 
until the moon was full. To start before 
would bring ill-luck. 

The Athenians decided no! to wait, 
but to march out and meet the Persians 
at Marathon. They were joined by 
about a thousand men from the brave 
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Jittle city of Plaia^a. When the Xei-xcs was determined to conquer 
Athenians leached the hiUsovcilooking Gieecc. His army was too big to be 

Lhc plain and bay of Marathon, they shipped across the ^gean Sea, so he 

watched until they saw the gieat Pei- planned to maich it into Greece 

siaii aimy filing across the plain from die north. It was to cross the 

evidently making for Athens. Then Hellespont (Dardanelles), the stiait 

they rushed down and attacked the Per- between Asia and Europe, by a bridge 

sian army. The Persians had not of boats, and march along the coast of 

bi ought their ho i-senien with them, and Thiace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, the 

their showeis of arrows did not do so fleet sailing by its side. Building a 

much damage as usual, thanks to the bridge of boats was a difBcul t job. Some 

Greek aimour. The Peisiaiis were six bundled and seventy boats weie 

defeated and Athens w«as saved. aiiangcd side by side and anchored 

How Pheidippides was asked if he bow and stern. Strong ropes also held 
would nm to Athens with the good the boats together. On the boats a road- 

news. Athens was some twenty-four way was built of planks and earth, 

miles away, but Pheidippides lan as he with a railing at each side (Fig. 41). Jt 

never ran before- He gave his message, was a huge army that passed over this 

gladl Weconqiicrl and fell dead bridge, an army of different race5 and 

befoie the rejoicing people, But his tribes — ^Medcs, Persians, Assyrians, 

name lived on in fame, and athletes Babylonians, Syrians, Indians, Ethio- 

came to call tweiity-five-mile foot races, plans from the west (Africa), men from 

or long foot races, Mamthon races in the Caspian shores in goatskins, and 

honour of Pheidippides. men fiom the south of Egypt in lion 

When King Darius died, his son skins and leopard skins, and otheis 

Xei-xes became king. Pie was a magni- In the summer of 480 b.g. the great 
ficent Eastern niler, veiy diffeient from army reached the pass of Thermopylae, 
the simple, tiuthful Persians of earlier the way into Greece. The Greeks had 
days. decided to try to stop the Persians at this 

pass, for it was not only a 
iianow road between the 
mountains and the sea, 
but the main road from 
northern Gieece. It went 
close beside the sea along 
a rocky cliff. The passage 
was called Thermopylae 
'‘The Pass of the Hot 
Spiings " because there 
were hot spiings near. The 
other way into Greece 
was over the moun- 
tains; this way would 
not be known to the Per- 

Fig. 41 — ^Building a Hjiidge of Boats oveii tijc HELLC&roNT. sians. Only a few men 
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were needed Lo keep a look-out here, 
l^ven in the face of this gieat danger all 
the Gieck cities did not unite, but 
Adiensand Sparta combined their loices. 

The Spaitan war-king, Leonidas, led 
some 6,000 men to check the Persians 
at the pass of Thermopylre, For three 
days the Peisians tried to get through, 
and lost so many men that Xerxes, who 
was watching from the mountains, 
” leapt thrice from his throne in 
alarm.'* There was no room for the 
gieat Persian army to spread out, and 
those at the back could not help those 
in front. 

Then, as so often happened in Greek 
histoi-y, a tieacherous Greek showed 
the Persians the way over the moun- 
tains. Xerxes sent his best troops, '"the 
Immortals/' along it to attack the 
Greeks in the rear. Frightened lunneis 
bi ought the news to Leonidas. He and 
his men had time to escape, but they 
would not. They were Spaitans. They 
liad been oideied to defend the pass, 
and defend it they would. Joyously, 
calmly, bravely, every Spartan fought 
CO the death. They did not fight in 
vain, for their example encouraged the 
other Greeks, 

The Persians now marched unhin- 
deiecl towards Athens while their fleet 
sailed along the coast. Wliat was 
Athens to do? They decided to trust 
to their ships — their wooden walls — ^foi 
they had built many triremes (Ship 3) 
The people of Athens were taken to the 
islands near. When the Persian aimy 
ai rived, they found the city deseitcfb 
and they biimt and destroyed it. 

But the Persian fleet which had en- 
tered the Bay of Salainis was now 
attacked by the Greek ships. Fighting 
ships in those days had their prow (or 
bow) built to form strong rams. A ship 


in battle bore down on an enemy ship 
and rammed it in the side. This not 
only made a big hole, but ihiew the oars- 
men into coirfusion. Now the Persian 
ships were so many that they got in one 
another's way in the irairow channel, 
and the Greek ships crashed through 
them and won the liust famous sea-fight 
in history, 480 n.c. Look at the Athenian 
ship, Ship 3. Notice the lains, and 

eyes " for the ship to see its way. Find 
the broad oar used for steering. 

The Athenians were now mas tens of 
the sea, and Xei:xes was afiaid that he 
might be cut off from Asia by the vic- 
torious Greek fleet, and his bridge of 
boats descroyed. So he hiiriicd home, 
Icaviug his general and a large unny 10 
winter in Thessaly, and be ready to 
attack Greece figain in the spring. Biic 
when this army invaded Greece again, 
It was defeated by the Greeks at Platica 
After this no Persian auny again cii- 
rcied Europe. 

Marathon, Thcnnopylce, Sahuius, 
and Plalaza aic names we must remem- 
ber. These victoiics made a great 
diffcience, not only to Greece but to the 
world. Why was this? Tlic Peisians 
were not ignorant barbarians. Tlicir 
homes indeed were more coniEoi table 
than those of Greece. They would have 
brought all the art and learning of 
Babylon and Assyria and Egypt into 
Europe. They wcie on the wliole 
kindly rulcis. Indeed, huge numlicis of 
people vvcic bettci uilcd ilian ever 
beloic and die coiinlrics were .11 peafc*. 
Blu Lbc kings did cveiy thing foi ilu- 
people. Their word was law. The 
Greeks wcic the first people in bisioiy 
to say that all citizens sliould have a 
voice in the government, and that ilicre 
should be meetings at which impor- 
tant matters that concerned all wcie 
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Fig. /\2 , — A Greek Soldier. 


discussed. Many countries today have 
a democratic goveinment where free 
disGUsswn is allowed, and most of us 
think and act as the Greeks did long 
ago. Modem history began witli the 
Gieeks, as the coming sections help lo 
prove. 

Activities and Self-help Wotk 

(i) The children study Map i and 
their atlas map of Greece at odd 
maments to make sure they know 
where the following places are: Asia 
Minor, the island of Samos, Mara- 
thon, Athens, Salamis, the Hellespont, 
Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, Ther- 
mopylse. They may like to collect in- 
ceresting geographical names and their 
meanings: Hellespont, Greek Sea 
(HellaSy Greece; pontus^ sea); Thermo- 
pylss, warm spring {thermos, hot, 
warm; we still use the Greek word in 
thermos flask, and thermometer); it 
was the Greeks who called the land of 
the Two Rivers Mesopotamia {meso, 
middle; poiamia^ rivers); and they, too, 
named the Great Sea, Mediterranean 


[Mcdi, middle, and terra, earth). (2) 
Booklets about the great battles. A pic- 
ture of a Greek soldier may be drawn 
on the cover, or hi a helmet or shield 
(see Fig. 4a), and the picture of the 
warrior on the Greek vase (Chart IV). 
These show the short kilt made of strips 
of leather, armour, breastplate, hel- 
met with its great crest of horsehair, 
often dyed red, greaves to protect the 
legs, spear and round shield with some 
device upon it, a snake in Fig. 42; ovei 
the right shoulder and across the body 
came the sword-belt and sheath for the 
two-foot sword. Children enjoy finding 
all these things in the pictures. 

Reading, (a) The York Histories, 
Book I, Chapters VII, VIII, IX (Bell). 
The children read these chapters 10 find 
out more about the battle of Marathon 
and Pheidippides, King Xerxes, and 
Leonidas and the battle of Thermo- 
pylae. Some of the scenes in these 
stoiies can be dramatized, (6) The 
Headway Histories, Book I, People of 
Long AgOy Chapter VI, Section III 
(U.L.P.), There are questions the chil- 
dren can answer in these books. 

The Great Days of Athens 

(1) The Pauthenon. Greek Vases 
(Chart IV) 

After die Persian Wais, glorious 
days began for Athens. Under the wise 
guidance of Pericles, the city was re- 
built and made lovely by fine temples 
and statues of the gods. High up on 
the Acropolis (the high city) was put an 
enormous bronze statue of Athena, the 
goddess of Wisdom, after whom the 
city was named. A great temple was 
also built for her called the Parthenon 
(or Maiden Chamber), This was an 
oblong building fiiiiTOimded by an 
outer row of columns. There were 
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eight at each end, and seventeen at 
each side, making forty-six in all, since 
the corner columns must not be 
counted twice. The children may try to 
count the columns in the picture and 
see if this is true. The columns are 
fluted. Above the columns is a plain 
beam, and above this a frieze of pic- 
tures (Fig. 43). The pictures were 
beautifully carved and delicately 
coloured. The panels separating the 
pictures were blue. At each end of the 
building was a triangular space foiined 
by the sloping roof. These were filled 
by groups of lovely sculpture. The chih 
dren will enjoy tiying to find these 
details on the picture (Chart IV). 

Within the encircling row of columns 
was a double chamber with a row of 
columns at each end. In one chamber, 
the Maiden Chamber, was a colossal 
image of the goddess Athena which 
was made by the famous sculptor, 
Pheidiag. It was of gold and ivory. The 
other chamber was the treasure-house 
of Athens, for Athens was veiy strong 
after the Pci'sian Wars and leceived 
tribute from many other Greek states. 

Many Junior children are very in- 
terested in the Paitlienon, and it may 
be well worth while getting "A Short 
Guide to the Sailptures of the Par- 
thenon from the Biitish Museum 
and some pictuic postcards of the Par- 


thenon for them. It may encourage an 
interest in architecture that will enliven 
the history lessons to come. They will 
realize better how new " the Gothic 
churches of the Middle Ages were. 
Then came Greek buildings again, as 
we see them today; for example, St. 
Geoige's Hall, Liveipool. The modern 
Greek buildings are the result of the 
Renaissance or rebirtli of interest in 
Greek things The children will like to 
compaie the Greek temple with an 
Egyptian temple (Chart II) and a Baby- 
lonian temple, They will easily see how 
the Greek column differs from the 
Egyptian; the Greek temple has a slop- 
ing roof, the Egyptian roof is flat, and 
so on. 

Greek Paiterns and Vases 

The Greek flower pattern on Chai t IV 
is based on the leaf of the acanthus 
plant, a Mediterranean plant. It is a 
lovely pattern; the childreir will see 
how it has been adapted to the vase on 
Chart IV. On the tall vase, the band 
at the foot of the wariior shows the key 
or maze pattern, The warrior for whom 
Victory is pouring wine is beautifully 
depicted. The wing and hand of Vic- 
tory holding a wine jar can just be 
seen. 

The children can compare the acan- 
thus pattern with the Egyptian lotus 
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pattern (Chart II). The tall vase is one 
of the loveliest vases of the greae days 
of Greece, the mid^fifth century b.g., a 
period when Greek vase forms and vase 
painting reached their highest express 
sion at Athens, 

(2) Greek Homes, Schools, and 

Theatres (Charts IV and V) 

Greek houses were not pretty to look 
at from the ontside, as were the 
Egyptian houses with their painted 
columns and lovely gardens, or the 
Cretan iioiises with their led-tinted 
windows. The front of even a wealthy 
maids house was just a blank wall of 
bricks. It had no opening but a door 
wliicli led into a courtyard and the 
p or teds lodge. At the other end of the 
courtyard, opposite the door, was a 
colonnade or porch into which the hall, 
the inaia room of the house, opened. 
On Chart IV part of the courtyard and 
the entiance to the hall can be seen. 
This hall grew from the first wooden 
halls or houses built by the Greeks (Fig, 
35, ChnjTter VIII). The bedrooms were 
at the side and at the back of the hall. 
On the left-hand side of the courtyard 
wete small rooms, perhaps used as a 
kitchen and storerooms, etc., with an 
upper storey over them for the women. 
This can be seen on the left-hand side 
of the picture on Chart IV, On the side 
of the coiiityard facing the hall was an 
outside sitting-room. The coiutyard 
had a shallow pool to catch the rain- 
water from the sloping roofs around. 
In this comt the children played with 
toy caits and balls, or enjoyed a swing. 
The hall was the centre of the home, 
the living-room, where the mistress sat 
weaving and her daughters spinning. 

The houses had no chimneys or 
hearths. They must have been heated 


by chatcoal files in braziers. The walls 
were decorated with coloured plaster, 
and the doors paved with stones often 
auanged in patterns (mosaic). The 
courts and rooms were lit by oU-lamps 
set in niches in the wall. The lamp 
(Chart V) was filled with oil thiough 
a hole in the centre of the depression 
at the top. The wick came out of the 
spout. The furniture was well made 
and pleasing. There were chests for 
storing clothes, but lyres and other 
things were hung on nails driven into 
the wall. The tables were three-legged, 
and there weic stools of great variety. 
The men leclined on couches when 
dining and slept on them at night, There 
weie often lovely vases in the home, 

The women, with the help of slaves, 
looked after the house. They spent 
much time in doing embroidery. Girls 
did not go to school but little boys 
went to piviate schools in the charge 
of an old slave called a pedagogUGj a 
Greek word that really means leader 
of a child/' The pedagogue cairied 
the boy's books, looked on while he 
was being taught, and watched his 
manners (see Chart IV, the pictiue 
taken from Greek vase). 

The boys learnt to write on waxed 
tablets, not papyius. Chart V shows a 
waxed tablet. Wax was spread upon a 
wooden surface that had a frame 
around it (Chart V), A stylus was used 
with which to write, that is, a strip of 
bone or wood sharpened to a point at 
one end and flattened at the othei. 
With the sharp pointy a boy scratched 
his words on the wax. If he spelt a 
word wrongly, he inibbed the wax 
smootli with the flattened end of the 
stylus. These waxed tablets were also 
used as note-books. In Chart V the holes 
in the wooden framework can be seen 
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thioiigh which cords pass to tie the 
tablets together. The top frame pro- 
tects the wax iincleineath. 

At school boys learned reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and music. They lead 
and leaimed by heart the poems of 
Homer — the Iliadj and the Odyssey. 
They weie taught to speak well. Music 
is a Gieek word, and to the Greeks 
music meant not only the beautiful 
sounds made by a musical instrument, 
but also the beautiful sounds of a well- 
trained voice. BoyvS also leaint to play 
the flute and lyie* They sang songs to 
the lyre. We still call poems that are 
like songs lyrics. Clever boys went on to 
learn some histoiy, science, astronomy, 
and grammar. In the picture taken 
from a vase (Chart IV) a teacher is cor- 
recting a boy’s written exercise with a 
stylus. Another teacher is giving a boy 
a lesson on the flute or pipe On the 
wall can he seen, fioin left to light, a 
wri ting-1 oil, a folded exercise tablet, a 
lyre, a ruling square with four light 
angles. 

Gymnasium and Playing-field 

When a boy was old enough, he went 
to a public gymnasium or public sports 
giound. The Greeks thought physical 
excicises so impoitant that they 
built gymnasiums out of public 
money. 

Gymnasium is a Greek word. It was 
a building or several buildings open to 
the ail, with fields and training- 
grounds. Heie evciy form of spoit and 
exercise could be practised — ball games, 
wrestling, the long jump, throwing the 
discus (a flat piece of metal about the 
size of a soup plate), etc. The gym- 
nasium was not only a place of sports 
and games, but a place where men 
came to talk to and learn from one 


another, and where great teachers lee- 
tuied to anyone who would listen. 

After the Persian Wars theie were 
new athletic fields planned in the open 
countiy outside the city walls. To the 
north of Athens was the gymnasium 
known as the Academy. It was made 
beautiful with olive groves, and with 
its shady walks and seats it became a 
place where the Athenians loved to 
spend their leisure-time. Here in a 
glove the famous Plato set up his 
school. He was the pupil of Socrates, 
Both Plato and Socrates were philoso- 
pheis, which is a Greek word for 

lovers of wisdom ” 

We still use the word academy for 
school, and our word school is a Greek 
woid, but in the Greek language school 
(schole) means leisure I To the Gieeks 
leisure-time was study- time. The Gieeks 
had plenty oE leisure-time because they 
had so many slaves to do all the hard 
woik. 

Books now played a veiy important 
part in the life of Athens. In the Greek 
bookshops were many lound baskets or 
boxes holding the rolled books of those 
days (Chart IV). Books on almost 
every subject could be bought — Homer, 
and the works of other old poets, books 
oil medicine, mathematics, sculpture, 
astionomy, etc., all written on long rolls 
of papyius. Even a book on cookeiy 
might be found. It was after the Pei- 
sian Wars chat Heiodotus, the Father 
of Histoiy, wrote liis histoiy of the 
woild, which tells about Athens and 
her part in the Peisian Wars. If pos- 
sible, something be has written about 
the battles of Mai a thou and Salainis 
might be read to the children. 

An educated Athenian sat and read his 
''rolled book’’ just as an Egyptian had 
been accustomed to do so long before. 
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The Greek Theatre (Chart V) 

It was the Gieeks who gave the world 
plays and theatres. Plays in Greece 
were acted in the daytime and in the 
opcu^aii- The hist '"plays*' weic only 
singing and dancing to thank the God 
o£ Wine foi a good grape harvest. 
Theie was a circnlav dancing-place for 
the chorus. This ivas called the orches- 
tm ill later theatics, fioni the Greek 
^YOId to dance/' The people sat lound 
on the glassy slopes above the oichestia. 

Gradually talking paits and actors 
were introduced. The dancing-place 
became the orchestia, and a stage cut 
oif the back part of the circle. The 
grassy slopes were co vexed with marble 
scats; the leading men sat on the 
bottom row next the chorus. Their 
seats weic made o£ niaible shaped like 
armchairs. 

As the theatre came to us from the 
Greeks, many of our words to do with 
the theatre are Gteck woids: theatre is 
a Greek word meaning “something to 
pee/' drama means to act or do: other 
interesting words are chorus j orchestra^ 
diaiog^ue, coniedyj comic, scene, 
Vagedy, tragic^ etc, 

Greek play& are still acted in our 
theatres today, and wc have many 
tlieatres, but most of them are covered 
in because of our rainy weather. The 
childrei^ can read for themselves about 
a Greek tbeatie in The Headway His- 
tories, Book I, People of Long Ago 
(University of London Press). Just two 
or three paragraphs, or even one para- 
graph, read by the childi’cn themselves 
is of great value, but eveiy text-book 
used needs to be supplemented by an 
oral lesson. A great deal that is im- 
portant must of necessity be left out of 
text-books for little ones, but it is of 


great value for the child to lead for 
himself and connect what he reads 
with "what he has been told. Teachers 
will find more details about Greek 
Jiomes and theaties in Everyday Things 
in Classical Greece, by the Quennells 
(Batsford). Classical Greece is Greece 
aftci die Peisian Wars, 

Greek Colonies 

Lessons on the founding of the Greek 
colonies aie especially useful for the B 
and G type of children, and they can 
be linked up with geography. 

The children should realize by now 
why so many Gieeks went over the sea 
and made homes in other lands. Not 
enough food could be grown in Greece, 
so Gieek ships had to make voyages to 
other lands to exchange their lovely 
pots, theii olive oil, and wine for wheat. 
When these merchants and sailois 
found a spot where they thought it 
would be pleasant to live and where 
they could trade, they came back to 
Gieece for their wives, children, and 
fneuds, It was a very solemn occasion 
when they finally left their city. A 
leader was chosen, and some of the 
sacred file that always burned beioie 
the altai of the god of their city was 
taken with them, A branch of one of 
the old home trees was fixed to the 
plow, then to the sound of music the 
ship sailed away. The god of the old 
city, the mother-city, was generally the 
god of the nevv city, and the two cities 
often remained friends. The Greeks 
were tlie fiist to have colonies like this, 
and diey lemiiid us a little of British 
countries overseas, for we have a little 
Mother Country and many big daughter 
countries like Austialia and New Zea- 
land, 

The chUdreu enjoy finding the Greek 
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colonies on the map. They can find 
Crete again, and the islands of the 
^gean Sea, the coast of Asia Minor. 
The Greeks also had colonies round the 
shores of the Black Sea (the Pontus). 
These shores wcie the gianaiy of 
Greece (Map i). 

In the south, Egypt gave them a 
fiiciidly welcome, and thcic in the Nile 
Delta they were allowed to build the 
trading city Naucratis (Mistress of 
Ships), the predecessor of Alcxandiia, 
Later they founded Cyrciic, west of the 
Delta (M«ap 2). 

But it was in the unknown West 
where they founded their most famous 
colonics. Although the Phcenicians 
were already thcie, it was a new woild 
to the Greeks, They founded so many 
colonies in southern Italy that it 
became known as "Great Greece/' It 
was the Giceks who wcic the first to 
liring to Italy such things as writing, 
poems and stories, aichitcctuic, and art. 

The Greek colonists crossed over to 
Sicily and drove the Phoenicians out of 
the eastern half. Plcie Syracuse became 
the most learned and poweiful city of 
the Greek woild. Farther west at Mas- 
silia (Marseilles), on the southern coast 
of Gaul (France), they founded an ini- 
poitant town that traded with the 
tvihes up the Rhfinc valley (Map a). 

The Greeks were veiy anxious to find 
the way to the Tin Islands; so fai only 
the Phoenicians had ventured beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, and the Pheeni- 
cians weic veiy caieful that no one 
should follow them and find the ivay. 
Fiom Massilia the Giecks sent a clever 
sailor, Pythcas, about 330 b.c.j to sail 
through the Pillars of Heicules and find 
the Tin Islands. Aftci many ycais he 
returned with wondeiful talcs to tell of 
these islands. Pytheas' account of the 


British Isles is the beginning of the 
histoiy of oui land. The Celtic tribes 
who lived theie belonged to the same 
great race, the Indo-European race, as 
Pytheas. The children will be veiy in- 
terested to read about his voyage and 
what he says of the Biitish Isles in The 
York Histories, Book I, Chapter XI 
(Bell). 

The Greeks also had a colony on the 
Mcditeriancan coast of Spain, but 
although the Greeks had so many 
colonics in Italy, the Phoenicians were 
very strong in the Westena Mediter- 
ranean, because of their strong city of 
Carthage. The Caithaginians controlled 
all the north coast of Africa to the 
Straits, and the south coast of Spain. 

Activities and Self-help Work 

(1) Patterns . — ^The childicii copy 
the Greek key or maze pattern. They 
try to make a maze pattern of their 
orvn. They choose a leaf fiom the gar- 
den and try to make a leaf pattern with 
its aid. They copy some Greek patterns 
in their book of Patterns. 

(2) A booklet about a Greek school 
with drawings and sentences about all 
the things found in a Greek schoolroom 
— a lyre, flute, wiiring^tahler, stylus, 
papyrus rolls, ruling square (two strips of 
wood at right angles) used for drawing 
square angles or right angles. The chil- 
dren can make one for themselves from 
two strips of cardboard. They can find 
ihese things on the Greek vase on Chart 
IV 

(3) The Greek numerals (Fig. 44) will 
interest them. These are the oldest 
Greek numerals known, used in the 
days of Solon, about 550 b c. In this 
notation the initial letter of the name 
of a number was used as its sign, thus 
7; (P) stood for 5, Irccausc the Greek 
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lets about the Parthenon. Choosing 
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Fig. ii4 — GnicK Numprals 550 d.c. 

word for five is pente, Por the later 
Greek notation, the system knoAvii as 
Alexandrian, in which each letter of 
the alphabet stood for a niunber, see 
Volnme III, Akithmetic, There the 
children will learn about the abacuSj 
which made the aiithmetic of olden 
days not nearly so difficult as its 
^'stiange'" numerals make us think it 
was. 

(4) A booklet about Greek colonies is 
worth making, especially if the children 
find all the places on the map before they 
write them in their books. They look at 
Charts IV and V for anything that they 
can add to booklets already^ begun, 
Idinps, houses j charcoal brazier (for 
booklet about Warming the House,” 
see Projects for the Junior School, 
Books I-IV, Chapter IV (Harrap). 

The children collect picture postcards 
or pictures, or even names of buildings 
that have columns like the Parthenon. 
A class scrap-book may be made. When- 
ever a child visits a new town, he will 
keep his eyes open for Greek buildings. 
Many children will want to make book- 


appropriate patterns or symbols for 
the cover of their booLs is of great 
value. 

Many children, of coiiise, will be full 
of ideas for booklets, and may have to 
be warned not to attempt too many. 

(3) Acting . — The children aiiange 
the room to look as far as possible like 
a Greek theatre. They make a semi- 
circle of chairs so that they have a 
space for the orchestra and the stage. 
Some childien are chosen for the 
choiiis* They chant a poem, miming 
some paits, Certain parts of the poem 
aie acted by childien chosen as actors, 
then the chorus takes up the stoiy 
again. Some poems lend themselves to 
this acting: ”Horatius/* by Macaulay, 
or '"The Ballad of Eari Plaldane's 
Daughter,” by Charles Kingsley, and 
otheis ill Little Gem Poetry Books, 
Books III and IV (Bell), 

(4) The blight children in the top 
classes may collect Gieek woids that we 
use today. This can be done in an 
English lesson. The words are grouped 
under headings. This activity helps 
both vocabulaiy and spelling. Sug- 
gested headings: (^7) The Theatre, see 
list of words already given, (b) Botany 
is a Greek woid meaning plant. The 
Gieeks weie the Gist to study plants 
and flowers. The Gist botanical garden 
like those we see at Kew and other 
places was made at Athens by Aristotle, 
one of the greatest Greek scholars, and 
his friend Theophiastus (370 D.C.-286 
D-C,). Because Theophrastus wrote the 
first book about plants and called them 
by Greek names, we use many of these 
names today — papyms, peony, narcis- 
sus, cypress, hyacinth, cedar, crocus, 
petal, etc, As the childien learn the 
names of floweis and study botany, 
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they will be interested to pick out 
Greek names, (c) Qeogiaphy. The 
Greeks weie the first people to study 
geography seriously. Geography is a 
Greek word (geo, earth; graphy, write), 
and atlas. The children will find many 
Greek words in their geogiaphy hooks 
— pole, UopicSj sphere, hemisphere, 
arctic, antaictic, ocean, zone, horizon, 
etc. The Greeks have named places, loo, 
as: Meditenanean (the Gicat Sea was 
thought to be the centre of the world), 
Mesopota?nia, Atlantic, Phoenicia (led 
or purple), (d) Astronomy. The Gieeks 
discovered the world was round and 
made a catalogue o£ 800 fixed stars — 
planet, astonoiner, astwnomy (astron, 
Greek word Cor star), (e) School. Nearly 
every subject learnt at school we owe to 
the Greeks, so we can make a long list of 
Greek words — history, geog)aphy, anth- 
inetic, geometry (the Greek Euclid gave 
the schools the fust geoinetiy book), 
gtammar, poetry, gymnastics, music, 
hymns, etc. As the children learn moie 



Fig. 45. — ^Two Sides or an Athenian Coin. 


subjects and more history, they will ap- 
preciate the debt we owe to the Greeks, 
and why the battles of Marathon and 
Salamis are worth r einembering, 

(5) Many childieii will want to add 
an Athenian coin to their book of Coins 
(Fig. 45), On one side is the head of 
the goddess Athena wearing a crested 
helmet adorned with three leaves of her 
sacred olive. On the other side is an 
owl — Athena's sacred bird — with a 
spray of two olive leaves and a berry. 
The Greek letters on the coin stand for 
Athena, Why was the olive tree so im- 
portant? (food — olive oil takes the place 
of our butter; light — oil-lamps). 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND 
GREEK LEARNING 


A lexander the great 

must not l)c left out of any 
- History Scheme for die Primaiy 
School It was through Alexander the 
Great and his love of all things Greek, 
that Gieek learning spread east and 
west. Some tinie, too, must be given to 
the famous town of Alexandua, so ira- 
porta lit in world history. It is better to 
leave out the legend of Alexander’s 
horse Bucephalus and put in a descrip- 
tion of the famous lighthouse, the 
Pharos of Alexandria. This is almost as 
Interesting to children as the stoiy of 
Bucephalus. 

When the Greeks had defeated the 
Persians and Athens had been rebuilt 
and beautified, the city-states in Gieece 
began to quaael with each other, 
especially Athens and Sparta, Terrible 
wars went on in Greece itself. It is sad 
to think of Greeks fighting Greeks, and 
the only cause jealousy. 

Then Greece was conquered by King 
Philip of Macedonia, the mountainous 
country north of Greece. Philip became 
King of Greece in 338 n.c. When 
Philip died his son Aiexandci came to 
the throne. 

Alexander had been taught by one 
of the greatest Greek scholars, Aristotle 
(see Chapter IX), Aristotle taught him 
not only reading, writing, arithmetic, 
music, and other sulijccts, hut to love 
the Greek heroes and everything Gieek 


that was wise and beautiful. Of all tlie 
Greek stories and poems that Alexander 
learnt, lie loved best the Tale of Troy — 
Homer’s Iliad. It is said he took it 
everywhere with him and put it under 
his pillow at night. 

When Alexander became king, he 
decided to cauy out his fatlier’s plan 
and conquer Persia. Pie knew this 
would please the Greeks. Persia was 
still a great empire with a large navy 
and ports on the coast of Asia Minor, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine. The Persian 
King Darius III had, too, thousands of 
soldiers, while Alexander had only 
hundreds. But Alexander’s army was 
well trained and the best in the world. 

To reach Persia his soldiers had to 
cross the sea at the Plellespont, where 
many yeaix before King Xences had 
built his bridge of boats to enter 
Gieece. 

Alexander was especially eager to see 
Troy. From Troy he marched south- 
east through Asia Minor, capturing a 
number of towns. At Gordium he " un- 
tied” the difficult Gordian knot by cut- 
ting it I At the south-eastern comer of 
Asia Minor where it joins Syria, a large 
Peixian anny, led by the king himself, 
Darius III, tried to bar his way near 
Issus (Map i). It was utterly defeated in 
333 n.G,, and Darius fled to Susa. Alex- 
ander now marched along the coast to 
Tyre. This strong city, after seven 
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montlis' fighting, was captured and 
destroyed. Gaza, once the stronghold 
of the Philistines, held out under its Per- 
sian governor, but that also was captured. 
Alexander attacked the ports first to 
make sure that the Persian fleet would 
not cut off his way hack to Greece 
(Map i). 

He now pushed on into Egypt. The 
Egyptians had never been loyal to the 
Persians, and they welcomed him 
gladly. His fleet joined him here, and 
he built a new port, Alexandria, at the 
mouth of the Nile, to take the place of 
Tyie and to trade with Greece. The 
Phoenicians of the Western Mediter- 
ranean now disappeared from histoiy, 
and the Jews whom Alexander had 
brought to his new city, and the 
Greeks, took their place as traders, 
Alexander was now ready to march 
into the heart of Asia. He returned to 
Syria and, passing through Jeimsalem, 
Samaria, and Damascus, stiuck across 
the Euphrates and Tigris as Ramescs, 
King of Egypt, had done before him. 
It was the same route, too, that Abra- 
ham had followed. Not far from the 
mins of Nineveh at Arbela lie met 
Darius with an enonnous army and 
finally defeated him. Pie then marched 
on to Babylon, still an important town, 
where he was welcomed. Turning east- 
wards, he came to Susa and Persepolis. 
There was still another Persian capital 
to be visited, Ecbatana, capital of 
Media, where Darius had fled. Follow- 
ing Darius heie and beyond towards 
the Caspian Sea, Alexander at last 
found him slain by one of his own 
generals. (See Map i for the travels of 
Alexander.) 

Alexander now regarded himself as 
King of Persia and made friends with 
the Peisian satraps (Fig. 46). We can- 


not follow Alexander in all his wander- 
ings in the 1 emote eastern pro\inces of 
the Pei-gian empire. In 327 b.c, he led 
his army across the upper Indus into 
India and fought and defeated an 
Indian prince. In this battle his men 
had to fight for the first time against 
elephants, which the Indians used as 
well as horses. But now his men would 
go no farther, so he was forced to re- 
turn. He built himself some ships and 
sailed down the Indus. Then he 
marched by way of the coast back to 
Persepolis and Susa. He was just begin- 
ning to get his great empire in order 
when he died in 323 b.c. 

Alexander was a gieat king because 
thiough him the people of the East 
learned much about the Greeks — their 
language, their thoughts, their books, 
their ways of building, their statues, 
etc. Wherever he rebuilt a city, or built 
a new one (and he built many), he en- 
couiaged Greek teachers to settle. He 
lemembered, too, to send specimens of 
new plants home to his old teacher 
Aristotle, 

When he died, his great empire was 
split up and niled by his generals, but 
his work was not lost. Greek learning 
continued to spread. A Greek general 
called Ptolemy became ruler of Egypt. 
Pie built the Royal Museum in Alexan- 
dria, .consisting, of a .great library, 
lecture-halls, 100ms for different pur- 



Fig. 46. — A Peksian S\rnAP on 
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poses, and courts. It was die real 
veysity. Learned men from all ovet the 
ancient world came to Alexandiia to 
tcacli and hear lectures. The libiary was 
not only a library, but also a book-copy- 
ing and book-selling business, A gi'eat 
army ot scilhefe or copyists set to work to 
copy books so that there weie more for 
people to read. All the books ivere in 
the fomi of papyms rolls which were 
often twenty feet long. (Chart V shows 
pau of the library,) 

It: was diiihig the reign of the 
Piolemies (foi Ptolemy I founded a line 
of Greek kings) that the Old Testament 
ivas translated fiom Hebiew into Gieek 
by seventy learned Jews, 270 d,c. This 
was l)ecaiise all the Jews in Alexandria 
spoke Greek and had almost forgotten 
their old Hebiew tongue, 

So pioud was Ptolemy of his great 
library that he refused, out of jealousy, 
to allow the ruler of Pergamum (a 
beautiful Greek city in Asia Minor) to 
buy papyrus from Egypt. In Perga- 
miuti, thercfoie, the scribes were 
obliged to write on sheep-skin, which 
was called petgamcni or parchment. 
The kingdom of Pergamum in Western 
Asia Minor was also niled by one of 
Alexander’s generals. 

The most wondcifiil biiildiug in 
Alexandria was perhaps the gieat light- 
house on the island of Pharos (Chart V). 
It was one of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world. The tall tower, some- 
thing like the temple towers of Baby- 
lon, was thirty storeys, or 370 feet, high, 
an ancient skyscraper I “All night/* 
said a Greek poet, “ will the sailor, 
driven before the storm, see the fire 
gleam from its top 1 ** 

Nowhere in the world were there 
docks and a harbour like those of 
Alexandria, Hcie were boats from 


Britain and India, from Africa and 
Spain, Side by side on the docks lay 
tin from the British Isles, silk from 
China, cotton from India, amber from 
the Baltic, and other unusual goods 
fiom far-away corners of the earth. 
There were even those new anivals, the 
lats, hitherto unknown in Euiope, un- 
welcome strangeis from India that 
travelled hidden away in bales of 
cloth 1 

Besides Alexandria and Pergamum, 
there was the new city of Antioch in 
Noithern Syria, built by another 
Greek general (Maps i and z). From 
Antioch this general niled most of the 
old Persian Empire. Antioch became 
almost as great a centre of Greek learn- 
ing as Alexandiia. 

We must not think of Alexander the 
Great as only a great conqueror and 
traveller, but as a spreader of learning. 
This period of liistoi'y when Greek 
learning spread far beyond the old cities 
of Greece is often called the Greek Age 
or Hellenistic Age, and it lasted until 
Rome conquered the greater part of the 
world. 

It was because the Greek language 
came to cities in Egypt and Western 
Asia conquered by Alexander, or 
founded by him or liis generals, that 
many yeais later the New Testament 
came to be written in Greek, the 
grandest of all languages. 

Activities on the Part of the Children 

Studying Map i, and (i) tracing the 
travels of Alexander, (2) finding all 
the couiitiies that made up Alexander 
the Gieads empiie: Thrace, Mace- 
donia, Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Phoenicia, Palestine, Egypt, the lands 
of the Two Rivers (called by the Greeks 
Mesopotamia), and all the vast lands of 
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Persia, It stretched north to the Black 
Sea and Caspian Sea and beyond the 
river Oxus, To the east it included part 
of India up to and a little beyond the 
river Indus. 

Reading to answer questions: [a) The 
Headway Histories, Book II, Famous 
Men and Famous Deeds, Chapter I, 
^'Alexander the Great” (Univ. London 
Press), {b) The York Histoiies, Book I, 
Chapter X, “The Adventures of Alex- 
andei the Great” (Bell), This is an 
easier book. 

Writing, The story of the Gordian 
Knot. Give the children the quotation 
from Plutarch's Life of Alexander the 
Great to copy and work into their 
stoiy: “Alexander was shown the 
chariot tied up with a knot of rope 
(made of tree bark). All the peoples of 
that country believed that whoever un- 
tied that knot should become Loid of 
Asia." 

Booklets about (rt) Alexander the 
Gieat. Make sure that the children do 
not think of Alexander as only a vain 
conqueror. He was the spieader of 
Greek learning, and through him the 
New Testament was written in the 


finest language of olden days, Greek, 
(b) The town of Alexandria, (c) The 
children may add a coin of Alexander 
to their book of Coins, and a Greek 
lamp to their book of “Lighting the 
House through the Ages.” (d) Weaving. 
The loom on Chart V is one such as 
Penelope used to weave upon when wait- 
ing lor Odysseus, She has a shuttle in 
her hand on which the weft or weaving 
thread is wound. The weighted warp 
threads hang down from a roller, on to 
which the w'ork is wound as it is fin- 
ished, The warp threads are divided l)y 
what is called a shed-stick at A, This 
helps to make a space through which 
the shuttle carrying the woof threads 
can pass. The heddle-stick B, which was 
attached by loops to alternate warp 
threads, was pulled up for one passing of 
the shuttle and allowed to fall back for 
the next : we only know what a Greek 
loom was like from Homer's descrip- 
tions. The drawing on Chart V is from 
a Greek vase. We think a shed-stick 
and heddle-stick were used as described 
(see Volume IV, Weaving). The chib 
dreii might try to make Penelope's loom 
(sec also Chart VII). 
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ROME 


Latium and the Latins 

T he story o£ Rome is of import- 
ance. It can be told simply by a 
few stories, but care must be 
taken that the cbildien lemcmhev the 
pait that is of historical value. The 
suggestion given here will help to make 
the stories something moie than stoiies. 
Remind the children that tribes of 
Indo-Euiopeans enteied Italy as they 
had enteied Greece. The most im- 
poitaut gioup that settled in Ceiitial 
and Southern Italy were the Italic 
tribes, the earliest Italians. 

To the south and east of the Tiber, 
which Hows into the sea in the middle 
of the west coast of Italy, a group of 
Italic tribes settled, known as the 
Latins. The plain they settled in they 
called "Latium,” whence their own 
name " Latins," Other Italic tribes lived 
among the mountains — the Saranites 
and Sabines. But of all the Italic tribes 
it was the Latins who were to become 
the rulers of Italy. The Latins were 
farmers; they grew grain and pastured 
flocks on the upland. A small town 
called Alba Longa was their chief 
town, and this town led them when 
they were fighting their hostile neigh- 
bouis on all sides. Alba Longa was 
near the Alban Mountains. 

Tlie Latins had rivals in Italy besides 
their own Italic tribes, the Samnites 
and others. To the north of the Tiber, 


settled. They were lather like the 
Phoenicians, and may have come from 
Western Asia. They built fine cities 
and made good weapons, chariots, and 
potteiy. The power of the Etruscans 
frightened the Latins, who were simple 
farmers. They feared the Etmscans 
would cross the Tiber and conquer 
them. 

The Beginning of Rome 

When the Latin peasants needed iron 
weapons or tools, they brought an ox 
or some grain to the south side of the 
Tiber, where there was a bridge. Over- 
looking the bridge was a bold hill called 
the Palatine, with a square stronghold 
to guard the river crossing. Several hills 
bore straggling villages, but the strong- 
hold on the Palatine was the leader. 
On the low giound, encircled by the 
hills, was an open-air market belonging 
to the villages. Here in tire Forum, as 
they called the valley market, the Latin 
peasant could meet the Etruscan 
traders and exchange his giain or his 
ox for the metal tools and weapons 
which he needed. These were of iron, 
but once, not so long ago, they had been 
made of bronze. The people who lived 
in the villages round the market were 
cliicfly Latin families who had taken 
to trading or owned fields near, some 
Etiuscan traders, and a few foreigners 
from overseas. This gioup of straggling 
Villages was called Rome perhaps as 
early as looo d.c. (Map 2.) 


the Etruscans, a bold race of sea-rovers, 
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The Etruscan city-kingdoms soon 
sketched far across Northern Italy. 
About 750 h,c. what the Latins feared 
happened; an Etitiscan prince crossed 
the Tiber and took possession of the 
stronghold on the Palatine and made it 
his castle. Then he gained control of 
the little villages on the six hills close 
by, which with the Palatine merged into 
the city of Rome, the City of Seven 
Hills, The Etiiiscan kings of Rome 
then extended their power ovei Latium, 
and the town of Alba Longa by the Al- 
ban Mount, which once led the Latins, 
disappeared. Thus Rome became a 
city-kingdom under an Etruscan king. 

For some two hundred years rhe 
Etruscans ruled the Latins. In Rome 
they drained the marshy ground on 
which stood the busy Forum, they 
built a wall aiound the seven little hills 
to enclose Rome, and a temple to the 
chief god Jupiter. 

In the south of Italy, as you know, 
the Greeks had settled, and both the 
Etiiiscans and Latins must have learnt 
much from trading with the Greeks. 
But it was the Etruscans who brought 
the arch into Italy. The Greeks never 
used an arch in building. 

About 500 D.c. the Latins revolted 
against the cruel Etruscan king Tai- 
quin and drove him from Rome. It is 
from 500 D,c. that the histoi^ of Rome 
and the Latins really begins. 

Later a legend sprang up about the 
founding of Rome that the Latins 
thought more worthy of theii grand 
city, the legend of Romulus and Remus. 
This legend should be told to the chil- 
dren, or if they can read, they should 
read it for themselves in The York 
Plistoiies, Book I (Bell). 

The Romans counted their yeais 
fiom tlie building of Rome. They said 


Rome was built in the year a.u, 1 (anno 
111 bis the year of the city). In 
Christian times the date was fixed as 
753 D.G. Remind the children from what 
event the Greeks counted their years, 

Rome became a Republic and Con- 
quered Italy 

When the Etruscan king was diiven 
out of Rome, Rome became a republic 
ruled by two men called consuls. These 
consuls were chosen from the Roman 
nobles or patiicians, and they ruled 
for one year; then two moie were 
elected. When the consul went into the 
streets, twelve men called lie tors went 
with him. They carried bundles of rods 
with an axe in the middle of the bundle 
(see Fig. 47). This was to show that 
the consul had power to punish, These 
bundles were called "fasces it is from 
this word that the modem Italian word 
Fascist is taken. The consuls were 
helped by a number of wise men or 
elders called the Senate (Latin seneXf 
an old man). The Senate was a very 
powerful body. The childien will have 
seen the letters S.P.Q.R. on Roman 
standards. These letters stand for 
" Senatus Popuhtsque Roinamis/* 
which means Roman Senate and 
People, 

Not much time need be spent over 
the wais that made the little Roman 
republic master of the whole of Italy. 
Blit the children will like to hear some 
of the stories connected with Rome and 
these wars. Here is a list of the wars; 
(i) The Romans had to fight the Gauls 
who came over the Alps from Gaul 
(now France) and took possession of the 
Valley of the Po (now Lombardy). The 
Gauls swept down upon Etmria (the 
land of the Etmscans) and Rome. In 
the end Rome coiiqueied the Gauls. 
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Fig. 47. — ^Fasces, Bundles and Bods cAimii-.D m the Liurons (notice the Axes). 


(2) Othei Italic tiibes, ilie Samnites. (3) 
The Etruscans, weakened by the Gauls, 
weie at last conquered by thz Romans, 
(4) The Greeks in the south- By 272 B.a 
the Gieek cities accepted the laile of the 
Romans. 

Stoeies to be told to the Childteti ot 
read by them 

(1) The Stoiy of Romulus and 
Remus, The Y ork Histories, Book I (Bell). 

(2) Horatius who kept the Bridge — 
Rome and Etruria, 507 b.c., The York 
Histories, Book I (Bell). Also the poem 

Horatius in Lays of Ancient Rome, 
by Macaulay. 

(3) How the Geese saved Rome , . . 
Rome and the Gauls, 394 B.a^ The York 
Histories, Book I (Bell), 

Rome and Carthage (Map a) 

Rome did what no Greek city had 
been able to do, she ruled a whole 
country. Only one great city remained 
to rival her in the West, and that was 
Carthage, founded by the Phoenicians. 
Carthage was the richest and strongest 
city that Rome was to fight, It ruled 
over the neighbouring parts of North 


Africa as well as western Sicily. It had 
trading stations in Sardinia, Corsica, 
the Balearic Isles, and south-eastern 
Spain. If the Carthaginians got the 
whole of Sicily (the Greeks had the 
east), they could close the Strait of 
Messena to Roman ships. Carthage was 
a danger to the trade of Italy. Three 
great wars weie fought between Rome 
and Carthage, known as the Punic 
Wars. (Punic is the Latin for Phoe- 
nicia.) Caithage was stiong on the sea; 
the Romans knew that to defeat her 
they must become strong on the sea. 
Although they were not good sailors, 
they began to build ships (see Ship 
No. 4). This shij^ is a meichant ship. 
The fighting ships had oars and beaks 
or rams (sec Ship No. 3). The result of 
these wais was the complete destiuction 
of Carthage, 146 d.c. 

Two stories should be told the chil- 
dren about this war : 

(r) "Regulus, the Brave Roman who 
kept his Word,*' 255 d.c.. The York 
ITistoiies, Book I (Bell). A simple story. 

(2) Hannibal: the Man who took 
an Army across the Alps.'" Every child 
if possible should hear or read this 
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story. Childien of eight and nine can 
read it for themselves in The Headway 
Kistories, Book II, Famous Men and 
Famous DeedSj Chapter I (Univ. Lon- 
don Press). 

The defeat of Carthage was as im- 
portant an event in the histoiy of the 
world as the defeat of the Persians was, 
Carthage had little leaining to give the 
world, Rome had all the learning and 
art of Greece, If Rome had been de- 
feated, it would have made a great dif- 
ference to Biitain, as yovi will see. 

Rome then extended her rule east- 
wards ovci Macedonia, Greece, Asia 
Minor, Syiia (including Palestine), and 
Egypt. The next section shows how she 
extended her power northwards to 
Britain and became a great empiie (see 
Map 2). 

Rome became a Great Empire. The 
Pax Romatia 

Julius CiCSAR and Britain^ 55 b.c. 

It was Julius Caesar who conquered 
the lands now called Fiance (Gaul), and 
southern Germany. He really extended 
the Empire to the Rhine (see Map 2). 
The children must know something 
about Csesar and the first coming of the 
Romans to Britain in 55 d.c. and 54 b,c. 
This is the date when the written his- 
tory of Britain really began, because 
CcEsar wrote an account of his visits. 

Stories to be told to or read by the 
children : 

(1) ''Julius Caesar and the Biavc 
Standard Bearer,” in York Histories, 
Book I (Bell) 

(2) "Julius Caesar, a Famous Roman/' 
the Headway Histories, Book IR 
Famous Men and Famous Deeds (Univ. 
London Press). 

Julius Caesar ruled Rome well and 


planned great things for Rome. He was 
really the first emperor of Rome, 
although he was not called emperor. 

The First Roman Emperor or Im- 

PERA'ioR, 27 BX. 

After Caesai-'s death, his nephew and 
heir Octavian fought against the men 
who had killed Caesar, and defeated 
them. Octavian now became the loiler 
of Rome. He was "princeps,” that is 
" the fiist,” meaning the fiist of the 
citizens (from princeps we get our word 
princey The Senate gave him the name 
of Augustus in 27 b.c. Augustus means 
the "great or august one.” Hencefoith 
he was known as Augustus. Another 
title he bore was Imperator, a title 
given to a general by his soldiers 
when they hailed him as conqueror 
after a victorious battle. It is from 
imperator that we get our word em- 
peror. Both Augustus and the Impera- 
tois after him were called Caesars in 
memory of Julius Caesar (cp. Kaiser, 
Czar, both from Caesar), 

Augustus was a wise iiiler. Pie sent 
just men to rule the provinces, as the 
different countries belonging to the 
Empiie were called, and everywhere he 
restored law and order. It was while 
Augustus was ruling that Jesus Christ 
was bonr in Bethlehem, an event that 
was to make the greatest difference to 
the world. Augustus died fourteen 
years after the birdr of Christ. Remind 
the childien that they have travelled in 
time from 5,000 years before the birth 
of Christ to fouiteen years after. How 
many years is this? Let diem study the 
time-line (Fig. 48). It can be drawn on 
the board for them on a larger scale. 
The year of Christ's birth has no num' 
her because it is the starting-point for 
counting the yeais. Thus we have tire 
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first year befoie die birdi of Christ, the 
year i b.c., and the first year after the 
birth of Christ, the year a.d. i, and so 
on. Any event that happened after the 
l)irth of Christ was said to happen “ in 
the year of the Master” (the Loid or 
Jeans Chvist). The Latin words for ” in 
the year of the Lord'^ are, minOt in the 
year; doviinij of the Master. Plence the 
letters a.d. 

Ask the children questions about the 
time-line (Fig. 48). For example, how 
many years is it from 20 u.c. to a d. 20? 
How many years after the birth of 
Ghiist did Augustus reign? How many 
years after Christ do we live? Other 
events can be added to this lirne-hne as 
they are learnt- Children make a 
panorama book for their own time-line, 
so that they can extend it as long as 
they like. 

Famous Buildings in Rome 

Augustus built many fine buildings 
in Rome, and from his day it steadily 
grew in grandeur until it rivalled 
Alexandiia. The children will be in- 
terested in learning about some of these 
buildings *. 

(i) The AmphitheaUe at Rome, noxv 
called the Colosseum (Chard VI). This 
enomious building, one of the greatest 
in the world, was like a double Greek 


theatre (amphi means both, both sides, 
mound). It had seats all around it, for 
it was an elliptical arena surrounded by 
rising tiers of seats accommodating 
some 80,000 people. The drawing on 
Chart VI shows only the outside walls. 
It was completed in a.d. 80. The arena 
space is 95 yards in length and 60 
yards in breadth, In this great arena 
gladiators (swordsmen) fought with 
each other or with wild beasts. The 
fights with wild beasts were known as 
” liuntings,” 

(2) The great open circuses were used 
for chariot-racing. In shape they were 
long and nano\v with a low wall running 
down the middle (see Chart VI). The 
tiets of seats around this long, narrow 
oval held some 250,000 people. Four 
chariots (red, white, blue, and green — 
these were the colours that distinguished 
them), each drawn by four horses, 
would lace seven times around the track 
(1,600 yards). If a chariot hit the low 
wall in taking a turn, for the track was 
narrow, it only gave the spectators an 
extra thrilll 

(3) The temples were like the Greek 
temples, but not so lovely. The finest 
Roman temple, the Pantheon, a temple 
to all the gods, had a beautiful domed 
roof (Fig. 49). The part with the dome 
still remains and is used as a Christian 
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Fig' 49 — Paniiicon, Home. 


churcli today. The dome 
and the aich were the two 
things that were not copied 
fiom the Greeks. Pictures of 
St. PauFs Cathedral help to ex- 
plain the dome to children. 

The actual shape of a dome is 
best shown by half an oiange 
or ball. The Romans could 
not carve such lovely statues 
or pictuies as the Greeks did, 
or make such exquisite vases. 

They had less love of beauty 
than the Greeks, and liked best to make 
things of practical value — bridges, 
aqueducts, walls, baths, libraries, etc. 
Chart VI shows an aqueduct for bring- 
ing water to a town, and a fine 
bridge. 

The homes of the rich people were 
copied from those of Greece, and the 
rooms arranged round a courtyard. In 
these homes grand dinner-parties were 
given, to which most of the guests 
arrived in litters carried on the 
shoulders of four or more slaves (Chart 
VIII). The Romans reclined on couches 
at dinner, placed around three sides of 
the table, one side being kept for ser- 
vice (Fig. 50). This was just as the 
Gieeks dined. There weie no knives or 
forks in those days, only spoons. The 
Romans, like the Greeks, did not eat a 
great deal of meat, but chiefly vege- 
tables, fish, olive oil, bread, fruits and 
wine. Small charcoal stoves were large 
enough for their cooking. 

Activities and Self-help Work 

(i) The Alphabet and Numbers. The 
children add the Roman alphabet and 
numbeis to their self-help hookletvS. 
The Romans learnt the alphabet from 
the Greeks (see Fig. 40). They altered 
the Greek letters and made the fine 


capital letters we use today. These 
letters spread through Europe, and 
finally the Romans brought them to 
Biitaui, But the eastern part of the 
empim used the Greek alphabet. The 
children must he reminded that when 
they are reading about the alphabet 
they are reading about capital letters 
only. The Romans wrote in capital 
letters. It was the monks of the Middle 
Ages, the period after the fall of Rome, 
who introduced the small letters. The 
childien must diavv the Roman capitals 
as beautifully as they can in their 
books. 

The Romans used Ictteis for their 
numbers, We still use Roman numbers 
on clocks and watches, and for number- 
ing chapters, etc, They are useful, but 
very clumsy when doing arithmetic. 
The children will like to wiile the 
Roman numbers in their book of Num- 
bers. They look out for their different 
uses. Some children try to work simple 
sums with Roman numerals I (See 
Volume III, AniTHMETic.) 

(2) The children make diawings and 
write descriptions of the pictures on 
Chait VL The shield and Roman 
standard aie interesting to study and 
draw; see if the children can find the 
lightning, and the ihundci-holt of Mars, 
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the god of War, on both, and the eagle’s 
wings. 

The pattern on the mosaic floor may 
be copied into their book of Pattenis. 
It is a valuable activity to let the chil- 
dren sort out the pictures among their 
difleient self-help booklets; for example, 
they make diawiiigs of the Roman lamp 
and fire-place for booklets about light- 
ing or warming the house through the 
ages, The Roman school in the court- 
yard of a Roman house should be com- 
pared with the Greek school on Chart 
IV. The pupils use waxed tablets like 
those of the Greeks for their writing. 

Older children may with advantage 
draw plans of the Circus Maximus (an 
oval, long and narrow), and the aiiiphi- 
theati'e, now called the Colosseum (al- 
most round), Because of the beautiful 
arclies, the aqueduct and bridge are 
worth copying. Children will enjoy 
talking about the dress of the Roman 
people. The centurion was the com- 
mander of a company of soldiers (at 
fust loo men). The children may re- 
member the centurion in the Bible. 

(3) Self-help booklets may he made 


about (a) The Beginning of Rome, (b) 
Rome a great Republic, her conquest of 
Italy, (c) Csesar. (d) Augustus. Pictures 
of Roman buildings are collected or 
drawn for a class album. There are a 
great number of words for a word book 
—as senate^ consul^ fasces, prince (from 
princeps, first), palace (from Palatine 
Hill where Augustus built his house, 
which became known as a " palace 
empeiof (imperator), Cxsar, amio 
domini, cheus, Colosseum, arena, etc. 

(4) Map 2, "'The Roman Empire,*' 
should be pinned up for the chil- 
dren to study from time to time, so 
that the words “Roman Empire" will 
really mean something to tliem. The 
boundary of the Empire on the north- 
east was generally the Rhine, and the 
Danube and the Black Sea. Under 
some emperors, for example Trajan, 
the boundary was extended for a short 
period to include Dacia and the 
northern shores of the Black Sea. The 
children get a good idea of the position 
of Biitaiii with regard to Europe, and 
the countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. This helps geography. 





CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE BRITONS AND THE ROMANS 
IN BRITAIN 


The Celts or Batons (Chait VII) 

T he Celts who lived in Britain 
when the history of this island 
began belonged to the Indo- 
Euiopean lace. They had travelled 
westwards from the grasslands of Cen- 
tral Europe and Asia. They came in 
two great groups or waves, very much 
as the Greeks came into Gicecc. Finst 
came the Gaels, who aic still found in 
Ireland and Scotlandj some of whom 
may have come as early as 600 n.c., 
secondly came the Cymii or Brythons, 
still found in Wales. They were tall, 
fair-haired wariiois who used weapons 
made of iron. The folk already living 
in Britain wcic the smallei dark-haired 
Ibciians who had taught themselves 
many crafts during the long Stone and 
Bionzc Ages in Biitain, especially weav- 
ing and making tools and weapons of 
bronze, just as the Egyptians had 
taught themselves on the lianks of the 
Nile. 

The Celts who came over in wave 
after wave chased the dark Iberians 
across the island as well as their own 
kinsfolk who had preceded them (This 
is very like what happened in Greece) 
Many of the puisued took leluge in the 
mountains to the north and west, 
especially in Wales. The Britons weie 
aheady settled in this island, that is 
still called hy their name, when Pythcas, 


the Greek li'aveller from Marseilles, 
made his voyage of discovery there in 
330 D.c. (see Chapter IX). 

The only huikling that remains to re- 
mind us of the Scone and Bronze Ages 
in Britain is Stonehenge (Fig. 51). This 
may he the remains of a temple to the 
sun-god built by the Iberians. The big 
.stones make us think of the great 
blocks of stone that built the Pyramids. 

When the Romans came to Britain, 
the Celts were prosperous people. They 
were not ruled by one king, but 
were divided into tribes, each with its 
own chieftain. They lived in fortified 
villages on hill-tops or on platfoims of 
earth built on marshes (Glastonbury). 
This was for protection, because one 
Celtic tribe often fought another. 

The children can see from Chart VII 
what the Celtic villages were like and 
how they built their houses with wattle 
plastered with clay. Wattle is a kind 
of woven basket-work or wicker-work. 
Straight blanches were planted in the 
gioiincl and pliant branches were woven 
in and out. This fiametvovk was plas- 
tered with clay. The roof was thatched. 
The Celts were very fond of wattle* 
work. Fences were made in this way, 
and boats. The wattled frames of the 
boats were covered with skins or 
hides. These boats, called coracles, arc 
still in occasional use by fishermen on 
Welsh liver's. 
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Pig. ^i. — SiONnirNci: Earliest Stone I^uilding in Britain, 


The Bihons weie aitistic and skilful 
people. They were clever pocteis, and 
had used a potter's wheel long before 
the Romans came. Their carpenteis, 
too, had invented a lathe. The potter's 
wheel and lathe weie two machines that 
made woik much quicker. Their metah 
walk was famous. Let the children 
study the patterns on Chart VII, 
especially those on the shield, Coloured 
copies of this shield, postcard size, can 
be obtained fiom the British Museum. 
It is beautifully decorated with strips of 
bionze and knobs of red enamel or 
glass. 

The women spent much time spin- 
ning, weaving, and dyeing. They wove 
pretty pJaids in baight colours. The 
colours or dyes they got from plants. 
(Fig, 5^ shows the iron bars they first 
used as money.) 

Not much land was cultivated because 
of the great forests where wolves and 
wild boars loamed. Wheat was grown 
in the south and oats in the north, as the 
practice is today, and every village 
had pasturedand for cattle, sheep, pigs, 
and a few horses. The hoises weie 
needed for drawing their war chariots 



51— Iron Bars used as Monf.v 


(Fig. 53). Hunting, fishing, herding, 
weaving, bee-keeping (for sugar), metal- 
work, carpeiitiy, and above all fighting 
occupied most of the time of the 
Britons. 

The Romans in Britain A.D. 43-410 
(Chart VIII) 

TJle childien can icad foi themselves 
with help the stories of how the 
Romans conqueied the Britons; the 
story of Caratacus (or Gaiactacus), who 
was defeated by the Romans in a.d. 51, 
and Boadicea (or Boudicca) who was 
defeated in a.d. 61, will be found in 
The York tiistories. Books II and III 
(Bell), Give them a little talk about the 
stories fiist and teach the proper names. 
Childien of nine or ten who can read 
alone need an incentive to read. Tell 
them to read to see if these remaiks 
about the stories are true, '' The story 
of Caratacus is the story of a biave 
losing fight, both the victois and the 
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defeated deserve piaisc/' “The stoi-y 
of Boadicea is a stoiy of shame and 
liorror, a stoiy of things that ought 
never to have happened.” Younger 
childien and backward children must 
have easici facts to discover. With them 
the story must be read in paiagraphs, 
and they should loe taught to re- 
state the contents of each paragiaph* 
Even with older children paiagiaph 
reading and studying is important, and 
all long stoiies should be suitably 
divided. 

In A.D. 78 a wise Roman governor 
called Agiicola was sent to Biitain. It 
was his woik to finish the conquest of 
Britain and to pacify the people and 
make them content. Agricola travelled 
farther north than any other Roman. 
He built a line of foits across the 
narrowest part of Scotland, from the 
Forth to the Clyde. The land beyond, 
the Highlands, he called Caledonia. 
Although he defeated the ivild Cale- 
donians, he never succeeded in con- 
quering their mountainous land, He 
built many foits in the lowlands to 
keep them in check. An important line 
of foits lan fiom the Tyne to Solway 
Filth; this finally became the boundary 
of Roman Britain. 

The Romans introduced many 
changes in Britain. They hiiilc towns 
with carefully planned streets, houses, 
temples, market-places, and baths. 
Some towns were fortified and had 
walls around them. They were very 
diHerent from the Biitish villages. Fine 
villas or faims were built in the countiy 
(see Chart VIII), wheie Romans or 
Romanized peisons lived. These weie 
real houses with rectangular looins 
built around a pretty courtyard or gar- 
den. They were veiy dilTeicnt fiom the 
loiind Biitish huts. The villas were also 


gay with cheriy trees, peach trees, and 
ornamental birds, the pheasant and the 
peacock, biought over by the Romans. 
On the farms weie hoiscs, cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, geese weie often kept, and of 
course cats and dogs. British dogs were 
famous in Roman days. Each villa was 
the centre of busy life. 

Many of the British chiefs learnt 
Latin and wore the toga, and Biitons in 
the towns leaint a good deal of Latin. 
But the Biitons in the villages, indeed 
the gieat majority of Britons, never 
learnt Latin. The alphabet had, how- 
ever, come to Biitain. 

Hadrian's Wall (Chart VIII) 

When the famous Emperor Hadrian 
who built the Colosseum came to 
Biitain in a.d. 12 i, he planned a gieat 
wall fiom the Tyne to the Solway, with 
a great ditch in liont of it to keep back 
the wild northern tribes. Beginning at 
Newcastle, the Wall, from eight to ten 
Roman feet thick, and twenty feet high 
(including the parapet) ran westwards 
over hill and dale to Cai lisle, some 
seventy miles. At regular intervals of 
a Roman mile, there were fortlets, or 
milc-castles, built of stone, or turf 
if stone were scarce; between each of 
these and the next there were two stone 
towels or turrets for signalling, These 
mile-casdes and turrets were built as 
part of the Wall. At intervals on the 
southern side of the Wall, and close to 
the Wall, were sixteen forts or per- 
manent camps for the legions — ^great 
square enclosures protected by walls 
and ditches. Some of the officers who 
guarded the Wall were Romans, but 
the men under them came from all 
paits of the Empire, from Spain, the 
banks of the Danube, North Africa, 
etc. 
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Roman Roads (Ghciit VIII) 

Fine roads ^vere built to join the 
dilleieiit parts of the great Empiie. 
Along these i on. els came supplies of food, 
aimour, and weapons for soldieis giiard- 
ing the Wall, messages from the 
Governor and even from Rome itself, 
so that all felt they were part of 
the Empiie, The roads were so well 
hiiilt and paved that men could travel 
along them veiy quickly. Let the chil- 
dren fmd on the map where some of 
the roads ran; Ermine Street froni 
London to Lincoln, on to York and 
the Wall; the Wading Street which 
goes from London to St. Albans, and 
then by Rugby to a place near Shrews- 
bury, and then on to Chester, Again, 
theie is the great Fosseway, which runs 
from Bath tlu'oiigli Leicester to Lin- 
coln. Another road runs westwards 
from London to Silchestcr and Bath 
and then south-west to Exeter. The 
children notice how stiaight the roads 
aie and how many radiate from London 
north, north-west, west, south-west (to 
Chichester), south-east to Rochester, 
Canterbury, and Dover. It is a pleasant 
task for childien to find out what 
Roman towns and roads weie near their 
homes. 

Our word street comes to us fiom 
the Latin word stmtaj which means 
paved, Roman roads weie generally 
raised and paved. At important points 
on these roads were forts or foitified 
towns, Three of the largest fortresses 
were at York, Chester, and Caerleon. 
Castra is the Latin woid for camp. In 
time the word got changed to 

Chester” or "cester" and was given 
by the Anglo-Saxons not only to forts 
but to any Roman towns such as Win- 
chester, Gloucester, Leicester, Chester, 


Manchester. The cliilclren see how 
many of these towns they can find on 
their maps. The stiength ol the Empiie 
lay ill the walled cities linked up by 
militaiy roads. From each of these 
cities it tiled to rule and Romanize the 
coimtiy aiound. 

Because of the roads and towns theie 
was peace for many years in the Roman 
Empire, a Roman Peace, Pax Romana. 
Only on the frontiers where barbaiians 
threatened to invade, and where the 
Roman armies watched them, was theie 
fighting. This was along the Wall in 
Biitain, and along the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube in Europe, where 
the fierce, untamed Geimaiis were 
always a source of clanger. In the East, 
too, beyond the Euphrates and Tigiis, 
there were barbarians who were one 
clay to conquer the eastein Roman 
woild (see Map i). 

Self-help Work and Activities on the 
Part of the Children 

(1) Reading with or without help: 
(a) Caratacus, York Histories, Book 11 
(Bell), (b) Boadicea, York Histories, 
Book III (Bell), (c) Agricola, York His- 
tories, Book IV (Bell), (d) The Roman 
Wall, Puck of Pookas liill, Ruclyaid 
Kipling, 

( 2 ) The childien leain a good deal for 
themselves by studying and asking 
questions about the pictures on Chart 
VII, They draw and write descriptions 
of British villages, the Batons, their 
dress, and their work. In fact, they 
make their own little history books 
about the Britons. Childien who want 
to make models of Celtic huts and vil- 
lages may consult Projects for the 
Jiiniot School^ Book II, Chapter I 
(Hariap). Making models means chil- 
dren think about the pictures, They 
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add ihe millsiones or handinill to their 
booklets about Wheels of Iiiclustiy. 
The lower stone was fixed, and had a 
wooden pivot in the centre. The top 
stone was fitted over this, and giain 
fell through the hole made large enough 
to allow it, passed down, and was 
ground between the upper and lower 
millstones; the flour came out at the sides, 

(3) Roman Britain (Chart VIII). This, 
like the other chaits, is useful for con- 
vcisational work, Childicn are especi- 
ally intcicstecl in the Roman coin, with 
the pictiiie of Britannia on it. Let them 
compare it with our penny, so that they 
can see how we copied the Romans. 
The Romans had the heads of then 
Emperors on coins; we have the head 
of our King, We have Latin words 
around our coins. The Romans thought 
that the shape of our island was rather 
like a woman seated on a rock, so they 
pictuicd Biitain diesscd as a Roman 
woman used to diess, Avith a Roman 
helmet on hei head and a tiident or 
folk with thice prongs in her hand, 
The Giecks had a god who was master 
of the sea, and they pictured him hold- 
ing a trident as a sign of his power. 
The Romans copied the Greeks and 
gave Britannia a trident because she 
was strong on the sea, Wc copied the 
Romans. 

The Clnlstian Roman standard Avith 
its Greek letteis (Fig. 54) will remind 
the children that the New Testament 
Avas first written in Greek, theiefore our 
religion uses many Gieek words — 
Chiist, Churchy priest, bishop, hymn, 
apostle, baptism, etc. 

The children look at the chait to see 
if there is anything to add to their 
booklets; for example, the Roman 
water-clock to their booklet about Tell- 
ing the Time, They may be able to tell 
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how the clock works. The Roman 
"pharos'* at Dover Avill remind them 
of the lighthouse at Alexandria. It is 
most impoitant lor children to link 
their topics together. 

The Roman villas in Biitain had 
much laiger courtyards than those in 
Rome or Italy. In Italy there Avas so 
much sunshine that they wanted to shut 
some out, in Britain there weie so many 
dull days that they av anted their looms 
and colonnades as open as possible. 
Tlie children may like to make a 
panorama book about a Roman road, 
its milestones, and all that passed along 
it. The names on the milestones on 
Chart VIII are those of the Emperor 
Hadrian. Then comes a. kanovio, 
M.p.vm, This means, "from Kanovium 
(Caerhyn near Conway); milia passuuvi 
eight (m.p.viii).^^ The passiis or passiium 
was 5 feet, so mille passimm Avas 5,000 
feet, or almost an English mile. Milia 
01 ^nille is a thousand. The passus was 
not the single step but (he double step. 

(4) Making a model of part of the 
Roman Wall in clay or Plasticine. This 
will make it clear if the children have 
undeistood the description of the Wall 
and the word parapet. They will have 
to think out hoAv to make the mile- 
castles and the turrets, and how to build 
causeways across the great ditch in front 
of the Wall. It will interest the children 
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to measure out in the playground the 
wklih and height o£ ihc Wall in English 
feet. The Roman foot was ‘296 metie, 
an English foot is ’3048 metie. Older 
children will be able to draw a section 
of the Wall to settle in their books. 
Many may like to make a self-help 
booklet about the Wall, in which they 
not only write what they have learnt, 
but tiy to find out more facts for them- 
selves. If there arc any Roman i*e- 
mains near the school, the childien will 
fine] inn ell eo talk about, and peihaps do. 

Chfisliatis in Britain; Constaiititie the 
Great; The Barbarians; The Fall 
of the Western Roman Empire; 
St, Patrick 

The Coming or Christianity to Britain 
(a.b 200) 

It was because of the Roman roads 
and the Roman Peace that mission- 
aries were able to travel everywhere 
and pleach the story of Cinist. St Paul 
used the Roman roads of Asia Minor, 
of Greece, and of Italy when he spread 
the Gospel stoiy, He was proud to be a 
Roman citizen. 

We know very little aliout the re- 
ligion of the Celts, There was no one 
great God in the Celtic world, only a 
number of petty godlings. Local gods 
and goddesses haunted certain places, 
springs, caves, itioiintainSj forests; they 
became the fairies and water-spirits of 
later days. The childien may be en- 
couraged to read some old Celtic faiiy- 
talcs. Remind the childien that Caesar 
wrote a good deal about the Celtic 
priests, the Druids, who were all-power- 
ful and often offered up human sacri- 
fices to please some god or nature spiiit. 
The Romans fought the Diuida and got 
rid of them and their ciiiel customs, 
but the Britons continued to worship 


their local gods and even adopted some 
of the Roman gods. 

Wc do not know fiom whom the 
Biitons first learnt the stoiy of Christ. 
It may have been from some of the 
Roman soldiers or fiom missionaries. 
Legend says the news was brought by 
Joseph of Arimathea, who planted the 
sacred thoin-bush at Glastonbury . 
Many Britons became Christians. It 
was said that parts the Romans never 
conquered were conquered by Chiist. 

For some time the emperors did not 
interfere with the spread of Chris- 
tianity. But what got the Chiistians 
into trouble befoie long was their re- 
fusal to take any part in the simple 
ceiemony of honouring the Emperor as 
though he were a god. Because they 
would not do this, they were thought 
to be disloyal, and from time to time 
many Christians were cruelly put to 
death. The more openly the emperoia 
were looked upon as gods on earth, the 
more angiy they were with the 
Christians for refusing to do this. It 
was in Rome that the Christians suf- 
fered most. Not many Christians were 
put to death in Britain, because it was 
far from Rome, and many governors 
were kindly men. But there were sonic 
martyrs, the most famous being St. 
Alban, who was put to death on a hill 
outside the Roman town of Veinilam in 
A,D. 303, The children can read the 
stoiy of St Alban for themselves in 
The York Histories, Book II, Chapter II 
(Bell). For the story of St. Ninian see 
Religious Insthuction, Chaptei XIIL 

Constantine the Great 

The Roman Empiie became 
Christian. Constantine was bom at 
York. His father Gonstantius was ruler 
of Gaul and Britain, his mother was a 
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Biitish woman called Helena, about 
whom many legends are told. Constan- 
tine helped bis father to defeat the 
fieice tribes who lived north of 
Hadrian's Wall. These Britons began 
to be called Picis about a,d. 300. Piets 
is a Latin translation of a Celtic word 
meaning ** painted ” or tattooed/' 
The old British custom of staining 
their bodies with woad lingered on out- 
side the Roman piovince. Later the 
name of Piets was adopted by the Cale- 
donians themselves and became their 
national name. 

When Constantins died in a.d, 306, 
Constantine his son was hailed as Im- 
perator by the soldiers, Soldiers now 
played a large part in choosing em- 
perors. Constantine had at once to go 
to Rome and make all parts ol liLs great 
Empire obey him, for he had many 
rivals. Perhaps because, as the legend 
says, his mother Helena was a Chi is ti an, 
Constantine allowed the Christians to 
woiship ficcly and to build their 
churches again. Later, Constantine 
himself became a Christian, so that in- 
stead of an eagle at the end of the 
battic-stanclard, there were the Greek 
letters for CHR (the sacred mono- 
gram, Fig 54), set in a circle (Chart 
VIII). 

There is a beautiful legend told about 
hU conversion. On the eve of a great 
battle his thoughts turned to the God 
of the Christians, and in the sky he saw 
a flaming cross with these words around 
it: 'Hn hoc signo, vince.” These are 
the Latin words for “ By this sign, con- 
quer/' So Constantine went to battle 
with a cross carried before him, and 
won a great victory. 

Many fine churches were built in 
different parts of the Empire. On 
Chart VIII is a picLiue of a Christian 


church at Silchester in Biitain. Con- 
stantine also made another important 
change. Thinking that the eastein part 
of his Empire needed more protection, 
and perhaps that Rome was too full of 
pagan temples and memories, he chose 
a new capital in the East, the old Greek 
city of Byzantiinii at the entrance to 
the Black Sea. He greatly enlarged it 
with magnificent buildings, a Christian 
church, baths, market-place. Hall of 
Justice, palace, fine libiaiies, etc. He 
encouraged scholars and learned men to 
come and settle there. The new capital, 
soon called after him Constantinople 
(the city of Constantine), was a great 
success, It became a storehouse of 
learning with its books and scholars. 
This learning was again to come west- 
wards after many years. Rome and 
Italy became Icvss important. In a.d, 392 
pagan worship was forbidden and all 
the old temples were closed; their place 
was taken by Christian churches. 
Bishops now became important people. 
The word bishop is a Greek word mean- 
ing overseer. The bishops wex-e the 
overseers of the churches. The Bishop 
of Rome became the most important 
bishop. As the power of the Emperors 
of Rome decreased, the power of the 
Bishops of Rome increased. 

The Coiviing of the BAitDARrANS 
(ad. 400) (Map 2) 

In the days of Constantins and Con- 
stantine the Great the Roman Peace 
was coming to an end, Britain was 
attacked, not only by the Piets from 
the north but by Irish pirates from 
the west called Scots. The Scots came 
from Ireland and made settlements 
along tire Welsh coast and later in 
Argyll. In time the names of Cale- 
donia and Pictlaiid were replaced by 
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Scotland. Pirates and robbers also came 
from the east, Irom the lands aiound 
the uver Rhine and the land latei 
called Denmark, Tliese men were 
Saxons. The south-eastern coast of 
Britain from the Wash to the Isle of 
Wight wa.S' so troubled by the piratical 
Saxons that it hecanic knora as the 
Saxon Shore, It was guarded by mas- 
sive forts, some of whose walls still 
stand today, twenty or thirty feet high. 
A Jighthoiise, oi fharoSj was Iniik at 
Dover (Chart VIII). 

The Barbaiians (the peoples who 
were living outside the boundaries of 
the Roman Empiic) had long been tiy- 
ing to get into the Empiie. Also the 
Empiie tencled to take moie and more of 
these "Barbarians" into its service as 
hiicd soldiers. These hiiedsoldieis weak- 
ened the defence, Up to a.d. 400 any 
attempts at invasion had failed, but 
after that date the liaibaiians as a rule 
were successful. Because of the terrible 
invasions from a.d. 40D-A.D. 900, this 
period of histoiy is often known as the 
Daik Ages. The children should re- 
member the names of some of the in- 
vaders who crossed the Danube and the 
Rhine. The first great invasion was that 
of the Goths, who crossed the Danube. 
Just before a.d, 400, under their leader 
Alaric, they invaded Gicecc and then 
pushed on to Italy, wlieie in a,d. 410 
they sacked Rome. After the death of 
their leader they left Italy and ad- 
vanced into Gaul and Spain. The Van- 
dals set up kingdoms in Spain and 
Noith Africa, the Franks took posses- 
sion of Gaul, and the Anglo-Saxons 
came to Biitain. 

It was when Italy was in danger from 
the Goths that the Roman legions be- 
gan to leave Britain to defend Rome. 
Then about a.i). 410 — the date when 


Alaric the Goth sacked Rome — the 
Roman soldieis left Biiiain, and the 
Emperor bade the Biitons "defend 
themselves.'^ 

One reason why so many tribes en- 
teied the Empire (apart from the desire 
for phmder) was thcit a terrible race 
of people called the Huns had entered 
Europe from China. Stories say they 
spent all theii life on horseback. For- 
tunately the Huns were defeated in a 
great battle in Gaul, a.d. 451, and thus 
Europe was saved fiom theii rule, 

In A D. 476 a Gothic chieftain 
deposed the last of the Western Roman 
Einperois, a boy Emperor, and Italy 
became a Gothic kingdom. But the 
Goths had by now leaint Christianity 
and adopted the language, customs, and 
laws of Rome, so that Roman learning 
was not destroyed. Moreover, the Bishop 
of Rome was now almost the ruler 
of Rome, for the Goths looked up to 
him, The Roman Empire in the East, 
with its capital, Constantinople, was 
still left and ruled a great deal of land 
on both sides of that city in Europe and 
Asia Minor. 

St. Patrick 

The stoiy of St. Patrick is impoitanc 
because it helps children to under- 
stand later whence the monks came 
who converted the English of the 
north. They aie inclined to think that 
St. Augustine converted all the English, 
and forget the Celtic Christians. St, 
Patrick was a Romanized Briton and a 
Christian, Not so long after the 
Romans left Britain, and when he was 
about sixteen, he was carried off from 
his father's villa near the mouth of the 
Severn by some raiding Scots from Ire- 
land, and sold to an Irish chieftain. 
The children can read about his cap- 
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tiue, his life in Iielaiid, and his escape 
in The Yoik Histories, Book III (Bell). 

Sh Patrick felt a call to rctiiin to Iie- 
laiul and pieach to the heathen people 
there. But fust he went to the south of 
Gaul to be tiained. In Gaul he met 
monks and learnt about their good 
woik. Monks were men who lived to 
serve God, The word monk is a Gicek 
word meaning alone. The first monks 
in Egypt and the East did really live 
alone in the desert. Later they found 
that they could serve God better by 
living together, so we get buildings 
called monasteries, St. Patiick was 
made a bishop and returned to Ireland 
in 432 to teach the people. The Irish 
eageily listened to liim, and many 
wished to become monks, so here and 
theie in Ii eland inonasteiics sprang up. 
It Is well to tell children something 
about Celtic nionasteiies, which were so 
diflercnt from the Benedictine monas- 
teries that they will leain so much 
about (sec Chait XII), 

In a Celtic monasteiy each monk had 
his own beehive-shaped hut built of 
wattle, clay, and turf, or stones in stony 
districts (Fig. 55). The huts wcie built 
faiily close to each oihei for protection, 
and there was a -wall or fence around 
them. At tlie head of the monks was an 
Abbott (fathei). The Celtic monks did 
many diffeient things; they wcie 
scholais, artists, teachers, missionaries, 
they made copies of the Bible and other 
books. Often they travelled from place 
to place. St. Patrick's great work was 
to bring the Roman alphabet to Ire- 
land, and Latin as the language of the 
Chinch Thiough him Ireland became 
famous in those daik days for her Saints 
and her learning. 

Tlie children will learn nioie about 
Celtic monasteries when they learn 



about St, Columba, and more about 
monasteries in Chapter XIV. 


Activities and Self-help Work 

(1) Readmg, (a) The Story of St. 
Alban, York tlistories, Book II (Bell). 
Constantine the Great, Headway His- 
tories, Books I and II (University of Lon- 
don Piess) The Goths and the Huns, 
Headway Histories, Book II (University 
of London Picss). The stoiy of St. 
Patrick, York Histoiies, Book III (Bell). 

(2) Children will probably need a new 
Histoiy word book for this period. 

(3) Making booklets about St. Alban, 
Constantine the Great, the Barbarians, 
St. Patrick. 

(4) The childien begin a new date 
book for Britain, beginning from a.d. i. 
They may like to enter these dates, 
they arc worth remembering : a.d. 
43-410, Romans in Britain; 410, 
Romans left Britain; 200 (about), stoiy 
of Chiist came to Britain; 306, Constan- 
tine the Great — Empire became Chris- 
tian; 432, St. Patrick taught in Ireland; 
449, Angles and Saxons came to 
Britain; 476 (01 about 500 if this is an 
easier date), the Western Roman Em- 
piie came to an end. 

Remind the childien th^t dates are 
useful for keeping events in their 7 ight 
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order', about 500 docs as well avS 499^ or 
about 450 instead of 449. Somedmes the 
round Jiuiubeis are easier to remcmbci. 

(5) The Story of Roads* This 
makes a good piojccti (1) tracks 
ways of animals and men; (2) caravan 
loutes, etc., Memphis to Babylon; (3) 
Persian roads, Susa to Saidis; (4) Roman 
loads. This links up the histoiy they 
have leaint. They can also iiicliicle 
travclleis along the loads (see Charts 
VIII and XIV). 

(6) The wateV’Clock on Chart VIII 
was used by the Gieeks an<l Romans as 
a check upon a speaker in the court of 
justice. It is a veiy old clock that dates 
from the days of Egypt and Babylon. 
Some water-clocks were made in which 
drops of water turned a wheel which 
turned tlie liands of a clock. Water- 
clocks were iiFefiil night clocks. Wliy? 
More about water-clocks and how to 
make one will be found in the Nature 
Study aud Simple Science Section, 
Volume IV. 


No Gieelc oi Roman watei-clocks now 
remain and our knoivledgc of them 
comes chiefly from descriptions found 
in old writeis. They were not good 
time-keepers, and had to be checked 
Lequently by means of the sundial. At 
some unknown date in the ccntuiies 
following the biith of Christ, the sand^ 
glass was invented, mcasuiing time by 
the rate of flow of sand through a nar- 
row hole or neck between two bulbs of 
glass. 

Some primitive water-clocks of Saxon 
times have been found in the British 
Isles These arc of the “ sinking bowl 
type; foi this type see Projects for the 
Jimior School, Book III (Hanap). 

(7) The chiidien find out if there are 
any remains of British hill-top villages 
01 hill-forts near them; for example. 
Maiden Castle (near Dorchestei), Bad- 
biuy Camp, Doisetshire, and otheis 
along the western escaipnient of the 
Cotswoldsj and on the hills of Wiltshire 
and Somei set, 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE STORY OF THE 
ANGLO-SAXONS AND AGE OF 


THE SAINTS, A.D 

The Anglo-Saxons and their Con- 
quest of BrUain, A.D. 450-600 

T FIE Anglo-Saxons fust settled in 
Britain about 449, but long 
before this they had been rob- 
bing villages on the east coast (sec 
Chapter XII). We know very little 
about how the Saxons conquered the 
Britons, because the Saxons could not 
write books or keep records. The years 
from 450 to 600 are almost blank to us. 
The chief names in this period are the 
Saxons, Hengist and Horsa, the British 
King Vortigcin, Ccrdic, and Arthur. 
These may be names of real people or 
imaginaiy people. An interesting 
legend tells about a British chieftain 
called Vortigem w'ho, about 449, tried 
to unite the Britons against their foes 
the Piets and Scots. lie did a foolish 
thing : he asked the help of two Saxon 
warrior's, Flerrgrst and his brother 
Horsa, rvlrom he hoaid had landed on 
the coast of Kent. They agreed to help, 
and with their followers marched 
against the Prccs and Scots and diovc 
them back, but they stayed on in Kent 
and conqucicd it for themselves. This 
is how marry of the Goths first came 
into the Empire. They came to fight 
for Ronre, and then they took land for 
themselves. 


4^0—800 

When the news spread across the 
North Sea that Hengrst was riding in 
Kent, more and more Saxons came 
over. (Sec Ship No. 5.) They were 
probably glad to come because of the 
Huns, who were not defeated until 451. 

Cerdic was said to have founded the 
West-Saxoii Kingdom, in 495, in the 
part of Eirgland now called Hampshire. 

The exciting legend of the coming of 
Hengist and his hi other Florsa with 
tlreir banner of the White Horse (Fig. 
56), and of how they outwitted the 
British King Vortigem, the children 
can read for themselves in The York 
I-Iistoiies, Book II (Bell), They will also 
enjoy acting the play at the end of the 
Flistoiy Section. 

Many legends are also told about a 
brave British leader called Arthur. Per- 
haps there was such a leader who tried 
to revive the ways of the Romans. 
Perhaps he trained the Britons to fight 
ni Roman fashion in armour and on 
Iroiseback. With Ins well-trained army 
he is said to have won twelve great 
battles over the Saxons, the last being 
at Mount Badon (Mons Badonis) about 
A.D. 500. These battles stopped for a 
lime the Saxon attacks on the West. 
King Arthur was the last of the Rommi 
Britons. The chiUlicii will hear some 
stories of King Arthur in ihc litciatiiie 
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lessons (sec Volume Ij English, Chap- 
ters X and XI). They will enjoy acting 
the pLiy In Volume I, "The &\vord in 
the Stone/' a play about King Aithur's 
boyhood. Tiiestoiies about King Aithiir 
weie wiicten long after the Saxon Con- 
quest 

The Britons were like the Romans in 
calling all the new-comers Saxons, hut 
there \vcre, we think, three tribes, Jutes, 
Saxons, and Angles, 0£ these three 
tribes, it was the Jutes, closely con- 
nected with the Saxons, who first settled 
ill Biitain undei Hengist. But as the 
Jutes were only a small tribe their 
name was lost among the others. The 
Anglo-Saxons settled the greater part 
of Biltain fiom the Forth to the bor- 
deis of Cornwall, and the Jutes settled 
Kent and the Isle of Wight, Remind 
the children that it was after the Angles 
that the whole country was called Eng- 
land, and the Saxon name is still used 
in many English counties — Essex (East 
Saxons), Sussex (South Saxons), Middle- 
sex (Middle Saxons). 

As moie and more Saxons came over 
they drove the Britons westwards. 


Some Britons, of course, in time settled 
down under Saxon masters. Many 
Biitons found shelter in Wales, in the 
Lake District, and Lancashire, where 
the Penniiies protected them, and in 
Cornwall (the com oi horn of the 
Welsh, because Cornwall is shaped 
something like a hoin). Some Biitons 
at cpiitc an early date crossed to Gaul 
and settled in Brittany, which still beais 
their name. It was the Saxons who 
called the Britons the " Welsh," a word 
meaning ^Hoieigneis the Britons 
called themselves " Cynny," or Com- 
rades. 

Many different Anglo-Saxon king- 
doms were set up besides Kent; the 
names of the chief wciei Sussex, East 
Anglia (East Anglia was divided into 
the North Folk and the South Folk), 
Wessex, which at last giew into the 
kingdom of England, Mercia (the word 
Mercia meant the march or border), 
which was the middle kingdom on tlac 
holders of Wales, and Northumbria, 
the largest kingdom because it was once 
two kingdoms — Bernicia and Dcira— 
and stretched from the Forth to the 
Humber, Kent was the only kingdom 
with a British name. 

The coming of the Saxons made a 
great difference to Britain. The Saxons 
were not like the Goths or Franks, who 
soon became Christians when they 
came Into contact with the Einphe. The 
Saxons feared and hated everything 
Roman, They destroyed churches or 
let them fall into ruins. They did not 
like living in towns or houses built of 
bricks or stone. They wanted homes of 
stout oak- So the Roman towns were 
plundered and fell into ruins, as did 
die villas. Many villas were burnt, and 
the pheasants brought to adoin the 
gardens scuttled off in to the forest; 
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theie they became the wild birds of the 
chase we know today. 

The learning of Rome passed away, 
only three things of permanent value 
were left behind — the site of London, 
soon ro become a famous city, the 
Roman loads, and Welsh Christianity. 

The Saxons built log houses for 
themselves, not on hill-tops as did the 
Britons, but in foiest clearings near the 
banks of rivers up which their boats 
had often come for plunder. Split 
trunks of foiest timber, set vertically 
side by side, made the walks, for tim- 
ber theie was in plenty (see Chart IX). 
Let the children compaie the Anglo- 
Saxon village and the Celtic village (see 
Chart VII). 

The largest house in the village was 
the Ha]] of the chief. This was to re- 
main until the days of Elizabeth as the 
central featuie of the house where all 
the household met for meals and enjoy- 
ment. Even today the big house in a 
village is often called the Hall. On 
Chai t IX is a picture of a Hall that the 
children should study. Let them notice 
the shields hung on the walls, the 
trestle tables, benches, fire in the centre, 
and candles. Houses were now lit by 
candles. The bowers or bediooms were 
at first separate buildings. The chief, 
for example, had n separate building 
for Ins room. The seivants often slept 
on the rush-strewn flooi of the Hall. 
Gradually bedrooms and kitchens weie 
added to the Hall, and in time the 
modern house developed. 

Around the village was a strong 
wooden fence and ditch. Outside this 
were the open cultivated fields with no 
hedges or walls like our fields. They 
were divided into strips with low banks 
of unploughed tiiif between. These 
strips were shared among the vijlageis. 


In some wheat and lye (the bread 
Cl ops) were sown, and in others barley 
(the drink crop). The Saxons brought 
over rye. It makes a coarse dark bread 
called black bread, which is still much 
used in Germany, Poland, and the 
U.S-S.R. Beyond the strips were pas- 
tures for sheep and cows. Around the 
whole settlement the Saxons made a 
ring of cleared ground by cutting down 
the trees with their strong axes. No 
stranger could cross the clearing with- 
out blowing a horn, The Celts had 
never tried to clear the great forests. 
It was the Saxons who fust made the 
villages by stream and rivei that wc 
know today. The forests gave them 
building material and fuel, and they 
sent their pigs there in tlie charge of a 
swineherd to feed on acoius, The 
people in a Saxon village had to grow 
everything they needed Theie was no 
tiadc, or little trade, compared with 
Roman times, and most of the Roman 
loads except Watling Stieet became 
grass-covei ed tracks. The Saxons, 'how- 
ever, had used the loads to conquer 
Britain, and it was they who gave them 
the fantastic names of Watling Street, 
Ermine Street, and the Fosse Way. They 
never tioublcd to lepair these roads. 

Tlie Anglo-Saxons were as fond of 
eaiing and drinking as they were of 
fighiing. Whole oxen weie often 
roasted on the fire. At night they loved 
to gather round the great hearthstone 
and listen to tales of battle told over 
ale and mead (a sweet chink made from 
honey). They had no books and they 
could not rend, but old legends were 
sung by minsuels; these legends were 
handed down by word of mouth for 
hundreds of years. The most famous 
legend or epic was that of Beowulf 
(see Volume I, English, Gliapter X, 
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Liteiature]. The stoi7 o£ Beowulf was 
as dear to the Anglo-Saxons as the 
story of Tioy was to the Gieeks, or the 
stoiy of ^ncas to the Romans. 

Although the Anglo-Saxons could 
not read and had no books, they could 
make beautiful things; rings, bronze 
and glass bowls, spoons, pins, and 
brooches (Chart IX). They had, too, a 
kind of alphabet of queer angular 
letters called runes which weie used to 
engrave a charm on a swoid or a name 
on a stone (Fig, 57), Notice the patterns 
as well as letters on the swoi d or knife. 

They worshipped Woden (or Odin), 
the All Father; Thor, the God of Thun- 
der; Frig or Frigga, wife of Woden and 
Giver of Home Joys; and others. Their 
gods were the same as those of the 
Northmen or Scandinavians and the 
Danes. Some of the days of the week 
are still called after these gods, so their 
names are easy to remember: Tuesday 
is named after Tiw, the war-god, 
Wednesday after Woden, Thursday 
after Thor or Thunor, whose chariot 
was heard when it thundered, and 
Friday after Fiigga, The grand old 
stories about their gods and goddesses 
teach "manliness, generosity, loyalty 
in service and in friendship, and a cer- 
tain rough honesty” — these were the 
virtues of the Saxons. The children can 
read these stories in the English lesson. 


They will be found beautifully told hr 
Heroes of Asgard, by A. E. Keaiy 
(MacrnilLin). (See Volume I, English, 
Chapter X, Literature.) 

The Age of the Saints, A.D. 450-600 

The blank period in the history of 
the Saxon Coriqucst was the Age of the 
Saints (c A.D. 450-600) in Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland. Among the many Welsh 
saints the most famous was St. David, 
who preached to the Britons in out-of- 
the-way parts of the hills and moun- 
tains of Wales, Welsh children in par- 
ticular will enjoy the beautiful legends 
about St. David. (See Religious Instruc- 
tion, Chapter Vllt.) Whenever possible, 
children should be told the legends con- 
nected with their own localities, 
Although in Cornwall there were many 
British saints and teachers, unfortu- 
nately we know nothing about them 
but their names, e.g. St. Ives. 

Ireland from the clays of St. Patrick 
became the chief home of learning in 
Europe, and sent out scholars and 
preachers to many places. One of the 
most famous Irish teachers was St. 
Cohimha, who went to Scodaiid in 563 
to teach the heathen there, especially 
the Piets of the North (the Cale- 
donians). He made friends with the 
Scots from Ireland who had settled in 
the part now called Argyllshire, and 
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tlic islands around, The story of St, 
Columba Ls especially suitable for 
Junior chilchen. How the monks made 
their Iioiiic on the little island of Iona 
off the west coast of Scotland appeals to 
child ten's love of home-making. They 
like to hear details about the building 
of the lit Lie cells or huts of the monks, 
and the church; about how the monkxS 
got their food — seals and fish, planting 
wheat or oats, keeping cows, etc. They 
can lead for themselves how St. 
Columba and his monks built their 
monastery in The Yoik Histories, Book 
III (Bell), Tcachcis will find many in- 
teresting details and stories to tell chil- 
dren in The Life of Saint CoUimbaj 
A.D. 521-597, by Saint Adamnam, who 
was abbot of the monastciy at Iona 
fiom A.D. 679-704. Thcic aic scvcial 
good tianslations of this hook, which 
was first written in Latin; but the most 
useful one is by Wentworth ITuysbe, 
juiblishcd by Routledgc, 2S. 6d. It gives 
the children a thrill to lieai something 
read from a book wilttcii so long ago, 
and by someone who lived in St. 
Columba's monastery, a.d. 679-704. 

St. Coliiinba’s monasteiy was like St, 
Pa trick (Fig, 55). The church was 
generally built of timber and the huts 
of the monks of wattle. Some churches 
were built of wattle and daub. Here 
and theie chinches and huts weie built 
of stones, as in Fig. 58, The chuichcs 
01 oratories weie vciy small, often 21 
feet 6 ins, long and 6 feet 3 ins. broad, 
as weie the lieehivc-shaped huts of the 
monks. Examples of these simple stone 
buildings still remain in Ii eland and 
Scotland. As the churches weie small, 
ihcic weie often many of them if there 
were a nuinher of monks. 

Later the children will be able to 
compare the Celtic monastery with the 


Benedictine monastery (see Chart XII). 

Remind the children that the date 
St. Columba died, a.d. 597, was the date 
when St. Augustine landed in Britain 
to con vet t the Anglo-Saxons of Kent. 
A date they must remember. 

How the English became Chiistians, 
A.D, 600-668 

Sr. Gregory and St. Augustine 

The blank period of Anglo-Saxon 
history ended with the coming of Sc. 
Augustine and his monks from Rome 
in a.d, 597, bringing back with them 
the Latin alphabety books^ and the cus- 
tom of w) Uteri records. 

It was thiough Pope Gregoiy I that 
the Saxons of Kent learnt about Christ. 
Chikhen can read foi themselves some- 
thing about the life of St Gregoiy in 
The York Histories, Book II (Bell). 
Backward children may have paits read 
to them. The famous stoi'y Angels 
not Angles may be lead to the chil- 
dren from Bede’s History (Everyman, 
Dent), a storehouse of useful stories for 
the teacher to lead, The children also 
read it for themselves in The York His- 
tories, Book II (Bell). They will also 
enjoy acting the play Angels not 
Angles,” by Rodney Bennett, at the end 
of the History Section. 

As far as possible, explain to the 
children the position of Gregory. He 
founded a monastciy at Rome of which 
he was the abbot or father. When 
abbot, he advised and helped the 
Bishop of Rome, who could not spare 
him to go to Britain and teach the 
Saxons. The Bishop of Rome was le- 
gaided in Wcstcin Eiiiope as head of 
the Church, and was called Pope (Papa 
or Father). Gregoiy himself was made 
Pope latei. It was he who did most to 
unite the Christians and teach them 
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to look once more to Rome as the 
ceiitie of the world. He was really the 
ruler of Rome jn those difficult days 
when there was only an Emperor in far- 
away Constantinople. 

The story of St, Augustine and 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, the children 
can read foi themselves witli the help of 
questions and advice fiom the teacher, 
in The York Histories, Book 11 (Bell). 

St. Augustine founded the church in 
Kent which was to become the piesent 
grand Cauterhury Cathedral. He also 
founded a school in Canterbury now 
known as King’s School, which is the 
oldest known school in England, 

Eioin Kent the Christian leligion 
went north, for Ethelburga, the King 
of Kent’s daughter, married Edwin, the 
King of Northumbria, 625. She took 
with her to her new home a monk 
named Paulinus. The beautiful story 
of the conversion of King Edwin can 
be read to the children from Bede's 
History or Freeman's Old English His‘ 
tory for Children (Everyman's Library, 
Dent). The children should also be 
helped to read it for themselves in The 
York Histories, Book IV (Bell). 

There is much of inteiest to tell chil- 
dien about Edwin, the mightiest of all 
the kings of Britain in his day, He 
made war on the Welsh and defeated 
them on the island of Mona off the 
Welsh coast, where Jong ago the 
Romans defeated the Britons and their 
piiesta or Druids, The Welsh of Mona 
became his vassals or servants, Because 
of his conquest, the name of the island 
was changed from Mona to Anglesey, 
the Isle o£ the English. He built a 
wooden fortress on a rock on the 
northern border of his kingdom, the 
Forth, Edwin's burli or fort. Here grew 
up the town we know as Edinburgh. 


His chief city was the old Roman town 
of Eboracum (where Constantine the 
Great was born), which in Old English 
is Eofoiwic, and which we cut short into 
York. Edwin made Paulinus Bishop of 
York and built a wooden church there. 
Yoj’Ic was for a long time the greatest 
town in the north of England. 

The next preachers of the Gospel in 
Northumbria did not come from Kent 
but from the north, from St. Columba's 
monastery. A Northiimbiian prince 
had taken refuge on Iona during a war. 
When he became king lie sent there for 
a monk to come and teach his people. 
A wise and good teacher called Aidan 
came to Northumbria. He chose an 
island for his monastery, the island of 
Liiidisfarne, near Bambuigh, where 
the king had a foi tress. So good were 
Aidan and his followers that their 
island became known as Holy Island 
(for Aldan's stoiy see Bede's History. 
Also see Geography, Plate XX). 

The practice of building wayside 
crosses was begtm by the Celts. They 
were built in Ireland in the days of St. 
Patrick, and in Scotland. When there 
were few churches daily prayers were 
held by them, and here monks 
preached. They were erected at the 
parting of the ways or where a river 
could be forded,^ Many of these crosses 
were so beautifully carved that it was 
thought they could not have been made 
by the Saxons, Chart IX shows a cross 
now inside Ruthwell Church, Dumfries- 
shire. It is a lovely cross known as the 
Ruthwell Cross. 

More stories of the saints and good 
folk of the North can he told or read 
to the children from Bede if there is 
time — St- Cuthbert, Abbess Hilda, and 
Caedmon, the first English poet (Sec 
Religious iNsxRucrroN, Chapter VIII.) 
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The Celtic monks made many con- 
verts everywheie; Northumbria, Mer- 
cia, Essex, and East Anglia were all 
won over, The monks from Rome con- 
vened the South and the South-East. 
The Celtic missionaiies had different 
customs from the Roman missionaries, 
and at first there were some disputes 
between them. In 664 it was decided 
that all the English people should 
follow the Roman customs as to the 
time of keeping Easter and other small 
mattcis. This was important because it 
meant that England kept a close con- 
nection with Rome and with Western 
Europe, as she had done in the days of 
the Roman Empire, 

A vciy clever man, a Greek monk, 
Theodore of Tarkis (in Asia Minor), 
was sent to England by the Pope and 
became Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
arranged the number of bishops and 
the paits or districts each should look 
after, and the parishes as we know 
them today. Parish comes from a Greek 
word par-aikia, “ the district round the 
dwelling'" of the priest. Each priest 
had a village to look after, the village 
was his parish, the part around his 
house. This orderly arrangement of 
archbishops (York and Canterbuiy), 
bishops, and irricsts helped to unite the 
different kingdoms and prepared the 
way for a united people ruled by one 
king. Let the children find out If they 
live in a parish or bishopric. 

Impress upon the children the results 
oF the winning of the Anglo-Saxons to 
the Chiistlan Chinch: (i) The Latin 
language, alphabet, calendar, and some 
ol the leaining of Rome came back to 
Britain. (2) Churches were built in a 
new style (.see Chart IX). The children 
coinpaic the Anglo-Saxon church on 
Chait TX with the Celtic church (or 


oratory, place of prayers), Fig. 58. The 
Celts (Welsh, Irish, Scots) were content 
with churches of wattle, or wood, or 
stone ones as in Fig. 58. (3) Schools 
were founded, the earliest being at Can- 
terbury, York, and Sherborne. (4) 
Benedictine monasteries were started. 
(See next chapter.) 

Activities and Self-help Work 
(1) Drawing and describing an Anglo- 
Saxon Hall and homestead for theii 
frieze or booklets about “ Homes of 
Long Ago"^ or "Homes Through the 
Ages," Some children may like to make 
a model of the inteiior of a Saxon Hall, 
to show the shields hung on the walls, 
trestle table, benches, fiieplace, etc. (2) 
Making a model of a Celtic monastery. 
Beehive-shaped huts or cells may he 
woven from canc and raffia, or modelled 
with Plasticine " stones " (Fig. 55, Chap- 
ter XII); a church is also made of 
"stones" or wickerwork. Around the 
group of buildings is a wall. This 
model may help children to see how 
different Celtic monasteries were from 
Benedictine ones, (3) The dress of the 
Anglo-Saxons, their brooches, drinking- 
horns, and chinches are discussed. In- 
teresting booklets may he made about 
the Saxons, TJrc brooch makes a fine 
decoration for the cover They add a 
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drawing of the silver penny of Oifa, 
King of Mercia, to their book of Coins. 
On one side are the words offauex (icx 
is Latin for king), on the other side 
there seem to be nines. Some chilcheii 
may like to tell the tale of TIengist and 
Plorsa and pnt the standard of the 
White Horse (Fig. 56) on the cover, or 
tell the stoiy of King Edwin, etc. It is 
interesting if they each make different 
booklets. (4) Dramaitzalion : The 

Three Meetings” and ” Angels not 
Angles ” at the cud of the Plistory Sec- 
tion. They may be able to make up 
little plays themselves about («) Ethel- 
bcit and St. Augustine; (b) Edwin and 
Paulinus; (r) St. ColumlDa and his 
monks planning and building their 
monastciy. (5) Childieii enjoy finding 
the names of places 011 the map that 
were once Anglo-Saxon villages or 
farms. Here are the clues: the most 
common Anglo-Saxon endings to 
places arc — hig, meaning "the people 
of/' and hanif meaning "the home” or 
"farm of/' Othei endings aie ton, 
menning fust an "enclosed piece of 
ground/’ and then, " an enclosed piece 
of ground with buildings on it”; burgh 
(or burg), meaning a fortified place, as, 
for example — Wokingham (the home of 
Woce^s people), Durham, Reading; 
Kingston (a farm or enclosed piece of 
ground belonging to the king); Ediu- 
buigb, Bamburgh, The childien enjoy 
this word-hunt, and it teaches some 
geography. Encourage the children to 
arrange their finds under the names of 
counties or in alphabetical order. Good 


arrangeiTient helps thought. Intelligent 
childien may ask about Celtic names. 
Kent is a Celtic name. Kent is the only 
Saxon kingdom that had a Celtic name. 
The Saxons theie called themselves 
” Men of Kent.” In Devon and Corn- 
wall there are, of course, many old 
names given by the Celts, such as Avon 
(stieam), and Axe, Exe, or Usk (^vate^). 
Again coombe or combe is the Celtic 
name for a deep valley, and torr or to^ 
foi a high rock or hill. The childien 
will enjoy a hunt’ for these old names 
that show where many Celts or Britons 
survived. This corielalion between his- 
tory and geogiaphy is veiy helpful. 
(6) Childien enjoy collecting pictures of 
wayside crosses for a class picture-book. 
This again helps to foster a love of 
beautiful things and works in with 
geogiaphy. Pictures will be found in 
railway guides for Ireland, Scotland, 
and the North of England. (7) The 
children select dates for their Date 
Book for Britain. Under the date 450- 
600, the Saxons conquered Biitain, the 
children may wiite two things the 
Anglo-Saxons gave Britain : (n) The 
Anglo-Saxon language — English which 
is spoken today not only in Great 
Biitain but in the U.S.A., Canada, 
Austialia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and other paits of the British Common- 
wealth. (i?) Our government. Each 
Saxon tiibe or kingdom was luled by a 
king with the help of a Council of wise 
men or advisers called the Witan; the 
Wilan was the foreiiinner of our Par- 
liament. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


BENEDICTINE MONASTERIES 
AND TWO GREAT MEN OF 
WORLD HISTORY 


Benedictine Monasteries (Chart XII) 

I T is worth while spending some 
lime over the monasteiies, as they 
played suclr an iinpoitant part in 
ihc histoiy of the Middle Ages. Chart 
XII will be useful when giving lessons 
on monasteries at any peiiod, Norman 
or Planiagenct. Although they weic 
called by tliffeicnc names as reforms or 
changes wcie matlc — for example, the 
Cistercian monasteries— they were all 
built and ananged very much as the 
monastery shown on Chart XII. Many 
monasteries were built during the Nor- 
man and Plantagenet periods, and as 
time went on their churches and hrirld- 
ings grew very beautiful. 

The (iKst monks, you rememher, were 
lieimits, but fiom the days of St. Bene- 
dict, 4flo-543, many monasteiies were 
founded in Europe. As they all copied 
the rules made by St. Benedict for his 
monastery in Italy, they were called 
Benedictine monasteries. The Benedic- 
tine monks rvoic black robes, they gave 
up all their wealth and possessions, 
obeyed the abbot, and devoted their 
lives to player and vvoik. St. Benedict 
Irelicvcd that " to work is to pi ay,” and 
he saw that hi.s monks had work to do 
and euoiigli food and sleep to keep 
them healthy. Some six or seven times 


a day they met to praise God and wor- 
ship Him. Men who wanted to study 
and lead a quiet life far from the noise 
of battle found monasteries VC17 happy 
homes in the troubled days when theBai- 
harians were setting up their kingdoms. 

The children will leain a good deal 
about a monastery by studying Chart 
XII, which will help to explain such 
words as leEectoiy, chapter-house, scrip- 
toiium (wiidng-ioom), cloister, etc. 

Each monk in tire inona.stcry did 
the work he was most Irttcd to do. 
Some taught, some made copies of the 
Bible and other famous books. They 
made their books lovely with painted or 
illuminated capital letters. Some 
learned monks not only copied books 
but wiote books of tlieli own. Then 
there were the poor who came to the 
monasteries to be fed, travelleis to be 
kindly icceivcd and looked after. ' Each 
monasteiy, too, had its own farm, 
oichard, and pastureland, etc., foi 
almost eveiy thing needed by the monks 
was made or giown by them. Often 
villages giew up near a monasteiy, for 
the abbot needed cxtia hcl|5 for oiit-ol- 
doors work— swineherds, shepherds, etc. 
The childien can find out a good deal 
alnuu the woik of ihc inonk.s liy study- 
ing Cliart XII. 

The monastery Itcll was often, (on, 
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the clock for the neighbouring village 
or town. It was vei-y necessary for 
monks to divide their day up and to 
know when to go to church to praise 
God, etc. They had sundials, but sun- 
dials are only useful on sunny days, 
Some monasteries used water-clocks, but 
many sand-glasses (Fig. 5Qa), Sand- 
glasses were known about a.p, 340 (see 
Cliapter XII), Clocks were so important 
to monasteries that monks were said to 
have invented, towards the end of the 
tenth ccntuiy, clocks worked by weights. 
Pendulums were not used until about 
1 660. 

Monks in the olden days, therefore, 
not only praised God, but studied, 
taught, farmeeb entertained travellers, 
gave alms, wrote hooks, bound books, 
tended the sick if needs be, and even 
made clocks, Children who are interested 
in clocks can read moie about tliem in 
Projects for the Junior School^ Book III 
(Harrap). 

The children will see that Benedic- 
tine monasteries were planned some- 
thing like Roman villas; the rooms or 
buildings were all grouped around the 
garth or gaiden. The church was the 
most important building, for monas- 
teries existed in the first place for men 
to pray to and praise God. The church 


was on the north side, (1) on the 
bird's-eye view of the monastery, 
Chart XIL Many of our large’ 
cathedrals today were once 
churches of monasteries, as Nor- 
wich, Ely, Westminster, etc. At 
(3) is the garth or garden, with 
the cloister or covered walk 
around it. This was tire most 
important part of the monastery, 
and faced south to get all the 
sun possible. The cloister had 
beautiful arched openings on the 
garth or space in the middle. It may be 
possible for the children to visit a cathe- 
dral and see these lovely vaulted walks. 
They served not only as a corridor, but 
as a place where the monks spent moat 
of their time. Tlie noith walk, the one 
next to the church, was kept for study, 
and somedmes little cubicles were built 
where a monk could sit and read his 
manuscripts. The fii-st "libraries** in 
the monasteries were great cupboards 
against the church wall. There were 
many rules laid down by the Benedic- 
tines for the care of books, and often 
warnings were written in books, as: 
"Wash I lest touch of dirty finger On 
my spotless pages linger," The monks 
loved their books because tliey not 
only read them but made them. It 
was in tlie cloister and the scriptorium 
that the beautiful illuminated manu- 
scripts we now have in the British 
Museum were laboriously drawn and 
written. 

The east walk was much used because 
it led ^to the chapter-house (2) where 
the monks met to discuss business, the 
passage to the infirmary (9), and 
the refectory (5), where the monks bad 
meals. The buildings at (+) contained 
the parlour, a place where the monks 


could talk, and generally there were 
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stairs from here to the monks' donni- 
toiy overhead. The dormitoiy was a 
long upper loojn connected with the 
clnirch so that the monks could easily 
go theie for their service during the 
night and eaily morning. There were 
rooms too for work of diilcient kinds. 
Close to the chapter house was the scrip- 
toiiiim (lo), wheie the monks wrote and 
decorated their manuscripts with gaily- 
coloured pictures. There was much copy- 
ing to he done, for in the days before 
pi inting, all the church scrviccsbooks had 
to he made by hand. A passage-way IccJ 
fiom the north walk to the sciiptoiium. 

The south walk was parallel with the 
refectory and kitchen (5) and (6), and the 
west walk was whcie the novices who 
wished to become monks were taught. 
At (6) and (7) were the kitclien, cellars, 
store-houses, work rooms, etc , some 
opening out on to a great court (11). 
Here all were £icc to come who had 
business with the monasteiy. In the 
yard (r8) weie many buildings, the bake- 
house, the hrewhoiise, the almonry at 
(17) wheie alms were given to the poor 
(sometimes near the almonry was a 
school for pool children), stables, and 
granaries, Here the horses of the guests 
ancltravellciswcieputup, for there were 
no inns, or very few, until the four- 
teenth century. It was part of the duty 
of monks to cnteitain strangeis. At 
(20) is one of the guest-houses, perhaps 
for the poorer guests and pilgrims; 
then there were the rooms for the mer- 
chants and like folk, and the abbot's 
lodging where nobles and kings weie 
eiiteitained. (19) is die western gate- 
house where a porter was on giiaid. 
There was a gatehouse in the north for 
people who wanted to enter the gicat 
court (ii) to attend chiuch, 

To the east can be seen the abbot's 


house (13), the orchard (14)1 liver (12), 
fishpond (15), mill for grinding corn 
(16), vegetable gardens, etc. As a lule 
the monastery was built wlieie there 
was a stream of good water, and this 
was diverted to foim the fishponds, and 
then taken to different parts of the 
monasteiy, and also used to turn the 
water-wheeh 

Remind the childien that all monas- 
teries weie not exactly like the one 
described, but all had the enclosed gar- 
den and cloister. As time went on, the 
buildings became moie beautiful, the 
cloister was larger, with lovely windows 
and openings filled in sometimes with 
coloured glass, 

Monasteries hi England 

The oldest English monastery is 
Glastonbiuy, said to have been founded 
by the British Christians who suivived 
the Saxon invasions, Glastonbiuy was a 
great meeting-place for Irish monks; it 
was they who taught St. Dunstan, who 
afterwards became abbot of Glaston- 
bury, 943. 

St. Augustine and his monks were 
Benedictines, and they introduced the 
Benedictine nile into England in 597. 
The first famous Benedictine monas- 
teries were founded by a learned Eng- 
lishman called Benedict Biscop at 
Monkwearmouth and Jarrow, in the 
days of Bede, 672-733. To build these 
monasteries, Benedict Biscop had 
brought from France skilled masons 
and glass-workeis, for the art o£ making 
glass windows was then unknown in 
England. The churches were stately 
stone chmehes *' after the manner of 
the Romans," which Benedict Biscop 
loved. They were far superior to the 
uncouth wooden churches which had 
satisfied most of the early Anglo-Saxon 
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builders. Biscop paid scveial visiLs to 
Rome ciiid brought back books for the 
monks to read, pictures, and musicians 
to teach them to conduct the sei vices of 
the Church in the most beautiful wajr. 

Life in a monastery will become 
more real to children thiough hearing 
the stoiy of Bede, who was taken to 
Monkwearmouth when he was seven 
iiiid biought up theie. Older chiklien 
can read about him for themselves in 
The York Histories, Boc’ (Bell). 
Bede became the most learned man of 
his [line, He knew Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, To him we owe the best his- 
toiy-book written at that time, Bede's 
Flistory tells about the early days and 
tcUgion of this country fiom the time 
of Julius Caesar down to Bede's own 
time. Bede of course wrote in Latin, 
He spent all his life at Monk wear- 
mouth or Jarrow^ " ever happy learn- 
ing, reaching, writing.” Learning about 
Bede makes children enjoy keenly 
stories read fioin his hooks, 

Many other famous monasteries were 
built in the north beside Wearrtiouth 
and Jaiiow, such as Meliose, Hexham, 
Ripon, Whitby, and Lindisfaine, which 
became famous thi*oughoiit Europe. 
From Northumbria also came the 
earliest oE our English poets whose 
name is known to us, Caedmon, a 
herdsman of Whitby Abbey. 

There were, of course, famous monaxS- 
teries in the south, as Ely, Westminster, 
Canterbury, Rochester, Worcester, Nor- 
wich, etc. The children should find out 
all they can about any old monastery 
near the school. 

Suggested Activities for fhe Chfldcen 
(i) Making booklets about the woik 
of the monks and illustrating them, 

('2) Collecting pictures (picture post- 


cards and railway guides aie useful) of 
ruined monasteries, cathedials that 
once belonged to monasteries, famous 
cloisteis, etc. This is a useful project 
and an inteiesting class picture-book 
may he built up. Guide-books of the 
London Midland Regional trains 
(Euston) have pictures of the Gieat 
Cloistei at Fountains Abbey, and the 
still lovelier cloister at Gloucester Cathe- 
dial with beautiful apcitures filled with 
stained glass. These pictures help chil- 
dren to realize how the cloister cle- 
vclopccl, 

(3) Children aie much interested in 
making an alphabet for a nionasceiy. 
They make an alphabet booklet as 
described in Volume I, English, Chap- 
ter VII, and collect words thus : 

A B C D 
Abbot bishop cloister dormitory 
Abbey Benedictine chapter 
alms Bible cathedral 
almoniy church 

Ambitious children may like to try 
a larger illustrated alphabet hook. 
Quick chiklien will add the water- 
wheel to their booklet. Wheels of In- 
dustiy. Water-mills have been used 
fiom veiy early times. Man quickly 
found out some other power than his 
own to grind corn; the hand-mill 
(Chart VII) was hard woik. The 
Egyptians used water-mills. The veiy 
early ones were like a small paddle- 
steamer moored in midstream; the liver 
current turned the paddles which 
turned the millstones inside the boat. 

Two Great Men in World History: 

Mohammed and Charlemagne, 
A.D. 600-800 
Mohammed and the Arabs 

If the children are to undei stand die 
Cnisades, they must learn something 
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about Mohammed (or Muhammed) 
and Ills lolloivers. Mohaii'mied was liv- 
ing in Aiabia when St. Augustine and 
his monks came to Kent to preach the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ about a.d. 597 
or 600 (whichever date is easiest for 
children). The children will be familiar 
with Arabia and the Arabs through 
their stories about Ancient History, 
They know that the Aiahs belonged to 
the race of Semites, and the lands they 
conquered and settled in — Canaan, 
Phoenicia, Syria, Babylon, Assyria. 
They know, too, they were conqueied 
liy other tiibcs, the Medes and Persians 
belonging to the Aryan tiibcs. Let 
them find Aiabia, the home of the 
wandering Arabs, and see how far it is 
from England. They find the two little 
Aral) towns of Mecca and Medina (Map 
3). The A labs worshipped many gods, 
and at Mecca theic was a small temple 
containing 360 idols. 

Mohammed lived at Mecca. He was 
a camel-man and acted as guard to 
caravans cai lying goods to Syria. Re- 
mind tlie children that in the East a 
cniavan means a company of mer- 
chants and their goods tiavelling to- 
gether for protection. In his travels he 
leaint about the tnie God fiom both 
Jews and Christians, and from the Per- 
sians (remind the children of the beau- 
tiful religion of Zoroastci). Mohammed 
came to believe in the true God, and 
he thought he leceived messages fiom 
God through an angel. He began to 
pleach, as the Hebrews or Jews had 
taught long ago, that there was only 
one God. Because Mohammed wished 
to stop the Arabs from worshipping 
idols, die people of Mecca tiled to kill 
him, and he had to flee to Medina. On 
September 20, 622, he got safely thcic, 
and that is the day from which 


Mohammedans date their yeais, as 
Christians do theus fiom the biith of 
Christ. 

Before he died, he not only won over 
Mecca but the whole of Aiabia to his 
faith. The children can lead for them- 
selves about Mohammed m The Head- 
way Histories, Book II, Famous Men 
and Famous Deeds (Univ, London 
Press), and oldei children from Martin 
and Carter’s Histories, Book I (Basil 
Blackwell). 

Stiess the fact that tbeir new religion 
made the Aiabs a united nation, and 
they set out to conquer the world and 
spread their belief — '"God is one God, 
Allah, and Mohammed his piophet.” 
(Allah is Arabic for God.) Mohammed 
called his faith Islanii which means 
oliedience to Allalu To his followers 
or belicveis he g«ive the name of Mus- 
lims (or Moslems as we spell it), which 
means those who arc obedient to Allah. 
By us they are often called Moham- 
medans after their prophet, After 
Mohammed's death in 632 the Moslem 
leaders gathered together his teachings 
and copied them to form a hook called 
the Koran, the Bible of the Moslems, 
Mohammed was tlie ruler of the Arabs, 
and when he died his place was taken 
by men called Caliphs (substitute). 

His successors 01 substitutes con- 
quered Egypt, Syria (including Pales- 
tine), and all the land of the Two 
Riveis once the Pcisian Empiic. They 
left to the Eastern Emperor at Con- 
stantinople little more than the Balkan 
Peninsula and Asia Minor (Map 3). 
They took over the cities founded by 
Alexander and till the civdlizailon of 
the Pcisian Empiic. They built a new 
capital, Bagdad, on the Tlgils not far 
from the mins of Babylon. They built 
under the influence of the ancient 
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structures of Egypt, Babylon^ Persia, 
and Assyria, The Babylonian temple 
cowers or Christian churcli towers gave 
them the idea of the minarets with 
which they adorned their mosques, as 
the Moslem houses of prayer were 
called. 

Bagdad became the finest city of the 
East and one of the most splendid in 
the world. The caliphs extended their 
power to the frontiers of India, West- 
ward the Moslems pushed along the 
African coast of the Mediterranean, as 
their Phoenician kinsfolk had done be- 
fore them. They crossed over from 
Africa into Spain At>. 71 1. Gibraltar 
is called after an Arab chief who was 
one of the first to invade Spain. He was 
called Tank, and he landed under the 
shadow of the Great Rock. Hence the 
rock was called Gehel Taiik (Rock of 
Tarik), which became Gibraltar. 

The Arabs then invaded Gaul, the 
land of die Franks, but they were de- 
feated by the Franks in 732, Thus the 
Franks saved Western Europe for the 
Christians, The Arabs withdrew to 
Spain, where they set up a western 
Moslem kingdom, which we call 
Moorish. (The Arabs in Spain were 
called Moors.) The magnificent build- 
ings left behind by the Moors are the 
most splendid in Spain today. 

It was at Bagdad that the famous 
Caliph Harouii al Raschid, or Aaron 
the Just, luled (he died 809). (Map 3.) 
The children will be interested to know 
that many stories about this famous 
Caliph will be found in The Arabian 
'Nights Entertainments (see Volume I, 
Chapter X). 

Stress what we owe to the Arabs, 
The Arabs had conquered the lands 
where Alexander the Gieat (see Chap- 
ter X) had spread Greek learning, This 


learning passed on to the Arabs. Haroun 
al Raschid had had the writings of the 
Greek thinkeis put into Arabic; thus 
the Arabs weie able to learn all the 
science the Greeks had discoveied, and 
their wise thoughts* The centres of 
learning were for some time not in 
Christian countries but in such Moham- 
medan cities as Cordova (Spain), 
Damascus (Syria), Bagdad (Persia), 
Cairo, a new city in Egypt, Memphis 
had fallen into ruins. The Arabs were 
especially clever at figures. They in- 
vented algebra (itself an Arabic word). 
And they passed on to Europe from 
India the numbers i, 2, 3, etc., up to 9, 
and the 0 which we now use. The shape 
of the numbers we use today gradually 
developed from the numbers brought 
by the Arabs to Europe (see Volume HI, 
Artthmetic), These numbeis were 
much easier to use than the Roman 
numbers. The Arabs found out a good 
deal about medicine and how to cure 
.diseases; they discovered how to make 
paper from rags. They were the first to 
make gauze, called after Gaza in Pales- 
tine, where it was fiist produced, and 
muslin called after Mosul in Mesopo- 
tamia, where it was first produced. The 
silks of Bagdad were to become famous 
all over Europe as they were in the 
East. The Arabs, too, adapted some of 
the lovely Persian patterns leamt from 
Babylon and Assyria. Thus the good 
things of the past are handed down to 
those who have the wit to recognize 
them and use them. 

The Arabs weie also famous builders. 
Show children pictures of Mosques with 
their wonderful domes, and the tall 
and graceful minarets or towers from 
the top of which the criers call the 
faithful to prayer (Fig. 59b). 

The childicn will learn more about 
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the different things that came to Europe 
and Britain fiom the East when they 
leain about the Crusades. 

Impress upon them that the Land of 
the Two Rivers became an Arab land, 
as did Palestine and Egypt. Vei'y few 
of die descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians now remain in Egypt. These 
native Egyptians aie called Copts, but 
they arc far outiuimbcied by the 
Arabs* Curious children often want 
to know what became of the ancient 
laccs. 

Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, 
King of the Franks, reigned 
A,D, 768-814 

While Harouii al Raschid was ruling 
in Bagdad, in Europe a strong king 
was ruling over the Franks — Ghaide- 
magne, He is one of the great men of 
world histoiy, like Hannibal, or Alex- 
ander the Great, or Julius Caesar. He 
was the friend of Offa, King of Meicia, 
and Egbeit, King of Wessex, who had 
nearly all England under his rule (see 
Chapter XV), and Haioun al Raschid. 
The childicn can read about him in 
The Headway Histories, Book II, 
Famous Men and Famous Deeds (Univ. 
London Press), and in Martin and 
Carter’s Histoiies, Book I (Basil Black- 
well), See Map 3 for Eiiiope in the time 
of Charles the Gieat. 

The Franks fii st lived on tlic banks 
of the Rhine. By conquest they added 
Gaul to their lands on the Rhine. 
Chailes the Great added still more land, 
so that he niled a large part of Western 
Europe. When the Lombards who had 
conquered northern Italy threatened 
the Pope, Charlemagne maiched 
against them and defeated them. As a 
sign that the Lombard kingdom had 
come to an end, he left one of his sons 



Fig. 59b — M osum Mosquf and MlMAntT- 


to rule in Lombardy and weai the 
’Hron Crown ” of the Lombards, a nar- 
row gold circlet containing a nail fiom 
the true Cross, which had been the 
pride of the Lombards. Then Charle- 
magne went to Rome, where a wonder- 
ful event took place. On Christmas 
Day> A.D. 800, he visited St, Peter’s 
Church to hear the seivice there. The 
Pope sat on a throne. When there was 
a pause in the service, the Pope rose 
and went to where Charlemagne knelt 
in prayer by the altar. Then, in sight 
of all the people, he placed upon the 
brow of the King of the Franks the 
crown of the old Roman Emperors, 
while the people shouted: '^Long life 
and victory to Charles, the great and 
pacific Empeior of the Romans, 
Clowned by Godl ” So the old Roman 
Empire seemed to be revived with 
Charlemagne at its head. Once again 
Western Europe was united as one 
Church and State. Charlemagne looked 
upon himself as the successor of Con- 
stantine the Great. (Map 3.) 

Above ell, Chailcmagne was famous 
for what he did for learning He saw 
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that all hivS people were Christians and 
encouraged the building of inonasteiies. 
The Saxons who lived in their salt 
marshes along the shores of the Baltic 
were the most obatinatc heathens, but 
many were converted. He built, too, 
monasteries in pairs where teachers 
weie needed, and encouraged mis- 
sionaries. To Ills coiiit were invited the 
most learned men of his day, among 
whom was Alcuin, head of a famous 
monasteiy vsehool in York. Alcuin 
started a school for Charlemagne at his 
palace at Aachen. Later Charlemagne 
made Alcuin head of the Abbey of St 
Martin at Tours in Fiance, which 
became a great centie of learning. 
The schools founded by Alcuin sent 
forth teachers and lovers of leaiming,, 
Moreovei, he helped the king to 
collect the woiks of old Greek and 
Roman writers and have new copies 
made of them. Thus in the Dark Ages 
the Lamp of Learning was kept binning. 

Some thirty years after the death of 
Cliarlemagne his Empire was divided 
among his three grandsons, a.d, 843. 
One grandson took the western pait, 
rather smallei than modem France (i 
on Map 3). Another took the eastern 
part, which was about equal to Gei- 
many and Aiistiia (3 on Map 3), and the 
ihiid grandson took the Middle Lands, 
a narrow strip between the other two, in- 
cluding the Rhine country and pait of 
Italy (a on Map 3), He was the grand- 
son to ^Yhom the title of Empeior was 
given. Thus for the fust time France 
and Germany appear on the map of 
Euiope. The Middle Kingdom, which 
was long and narrow and hard to defend, 
was giadually taken by the other two. 
Down to our own time this middle por- 
tion has caused tiouhlc between France 
and Germany (see Map 3). 


In their English lessons the class may 
be told some legends of Charlemagne, 
especially some from the ''Song of 
Roland*’ who wavS one of his gieat 
knights or warriors (see. Voliune I, Eng- 
lish, Chapter X). 

Activities and Self-help Work Book- 
lets 

Booklets about Mohammed and his 
followeis (a mosque and minaret may 
be diawn on the cover, Fig 59b), and 
one about " What we owe to the 
Arabs.’* These books are added to 
when the childicn learn about the 
Crusades. Pictuies of mosques and 
minarets are collected, and if possible 
some of the lovely Mooiisli buildings in 
Spain. This collection helps geogiaphy. 
Booklets about Charlemagne should 
emphasize these three points: (1) What 
he did for learning; (2) how he was 
crowned as Emperor; (3) how France 
and Germany first appeared on the 
map, Let the childicn connect Charle- 
magne with Clovis, King of the Franks, 
and Beitha, the Fiaiikish princess who 
niariied Ethelbert, King of Kent. 

The children dramatize the ciownlng 
of Chaileniagne. Many childien will like 
to bring cheii booklets about Telling the 
Time thioiigh the Ages up to date. 
They will find much help in the 
volume on "Nature Study and Simple 
Science" in connection with the pen- 
dulum and time. They can add the 
sand-glass and the monastery bell to 
their booklets. They will be interested 
to know that the ruler of Bagdad, 
Haroim al Rascid, gave Chailemagne a 
present of a wonderful water-clock with 
twelve windows, out of which twelve 
horsemen came when the hours striiclc. 

The study of Map 3 will especially 
help the older children. Although 
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Charlemagne was made Emperor o£ the 
West, the cmpciois in the East con- 
tinued to reign and looked upon 
southern Italy as under their itile But 
they wcic too far off to iiiLcifeic, 
Southern Italy and Sicily were ruled by 
poweiful dukes. The children will 
notice that Italy was not a united coiin- 
tiy. The Pope had most power in the 
landsS around Rome, Various rulers 
came and went in other paits. 

The childien now begin to make 
booklets about Churches and Cathedrals 
— the Roman chinch at Silchcstcr, the 


Celtic oratory or church on Iona, 
Anglo-Saxon chinches, etc. The Saxon 
chinch toivcr on Chart X is the chuich 
tower of Earl's Baiton Church, North- 
ants. The childien look for interesting 
churches and mins of old monasteries 
near their homes, and at places where 
they stay for the holidays. TJiey enjoy 
making a class-book of blown paper for 
Pictures in Stone,'' and collecting for 
it pictuies of chinches, or parts of 
churches, beautiful windows, cloisters, 
etc. This is in addition to their own 
little booklets, 
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THE NORTHMEN AND NORMANS 


Notthmeti and Vikings (Chalt X) 

TORIES of the Northmen aie ol: 
great intejcst to childieii. Let 
them looli at the map to see 
exactly wheie their homes were. 

These new invaders came from Icc- 
Jairdj Norway, and Denmark. Although 
“Viking” means “wariioi-” and not 
“ creck-mcn,” the Vikings were men of 
the cieeks. Denmark (so called because 
Scandinavian Danes had settled in the 
district left empty by the Angles who 
had gone to England) was a land of 
sandy flats through which crept wind- 
ing channels of the sea — creelts. Scan- 
dinavia was a land of fiords or creeks, 
that carried tire sea into die licart of 
the hills. The Vikings were very like 
the Anglo-Saxons. They worshipped 
the same gods that the Saxons first 
worshipped— Woden and Thor. The 
children may have read about these 
gods ill Hemes of Asgard in connection 
with their lessons on tlm Anglo-Saxons. 
They should ccitainly read about them 
in connection with the Northmen, for 
they are "Norse" stories. (See Volume 

The Noithmen were the best sailors 
since the days of the Phoenicians. Their 
boats were beautifully built for travel- 
ling across the sea, They were long and 
narrow (sec Ship No. 6) They had 
twelve to thirty-eight seats for the 
rowers according to the size of the 
boat, and one mast with a square sail 


decorated with bliie-and-white stripes or 
an embroidered dragon. The shields of 
the warriois, black and yellow alter- 
nately, were hung outside the boat (see 
Ship No. 6), to protect it and save 
space. Both ends of the vessel were 
alike, so that it could be steered from 
cither end by a paddle. The boats were 
painted white, or blue, or red and other 
colours, and they had as a figure-head 
a dragon or some fierce animal. The 
names the Vikings gave their ships 
showed they loved them — “Horse of 
the Sea," “ Raven of the Wind,” " Deer 
of the Surf," etc. In these ships they 
explored the world. Hardly a country 
in Europe was safe from their attacks. 
They came to Britain, Scotland, and 
Ireland, to France and Spain, to Sicily 
and to Italy. They even reached Con- 
stantinople. Their most adventurous 
voyage was westward across the Atlan- 
tic from Iceland to Greenland, and still 
farther west to the coast of North 
America; dius they discovered America 
before Christopher Columbus (1492). 

The Swedes explored the livers of 
Russia and founded Kiev, the original 
Russian State. From Kiev they went 
south, and some of them took service 
with the Emperor at Constantinople. 
The children should use a map to 
follow the adventures of the Northmen 
— westward to America, around Europe 
to the Mediterranean Sea, and across 
Russia to Constantinople. 

The first time they came to England 
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was in 789, but it wa^ after the death 
of Egbert, King of Wessex, Overlord of 
England, that they troubled England 
most. Egbert of Wessex reigned 804^839 
and had his capital at Winchester^ 
Finally, in 855 the Danes began to 
settle in our laud, and before long they 
won a gieat part of England. They 
stormed York, slew the King of 
Northiimbiia and conqueied Mercia. 
All the line monasteries in the 1101 th 
were plundeicd and destroyed — Iona, 
Lindisfaine, Janow, etc. Then they 
began to attack Wessex. 

The Story of Alfred the Great, 871 - 
901 (Chart X) 

The children can read for themselves 
the sioiy of Alfred, grandson of King 
Egbert, in The Yoik Histories, Book II 
(Cell). Older childicn will be able to use 
Mai tin and Carter's Histoiies, Book I 
(Basil Blackwell). Points foi the teacher 
to emphasize, besides Alfied's battles 
with the Danes and treaty with the 
Danish king, Guthriim: (i) Wiat he did 
for learning — books, schools, and monaS' 
teiies. The Danes had destroyed learning 
and hbraiies, and much of the teaching, 
so AlCicd had a great deal to do. Just as 
Charlemagne got learned men to come 
to him Iiom England, so Alfred got 
learned men Lo come to him from other 
countiics. Asscr, a famous scholai, 
came from Wales. He wrote the Life 
of King Alfred. If possible, a story 
should be lead from this book, for 
example King Alfred and the Cakes ”1 
Alfred himself, having learnt Latin, 
made English copies of the "most need- 
ful of the Latin books " for his own 
people. (A copy of one of these can still 
lie seen at Oxford.) Above all, there was 
drawn up in English a history of old 
times called the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 


This was added to each year by the 
monks. (2) Alfred's visits when a boy 
to the Pope at Rome. These visits kept 
England in touch with Rome. (3) His 
boats and navy (Ship No 7), " With his 
hundred new ships Alfred was able to 
prevent the Danes from being the 
masteis of the sea, and drive them 
away," (4) His candle-clocks placed in 
lanterns 01 boxes with doors of ox-horn 
made thin so that the light could shine 
through tliein (Chart X). (5) Help the 
children to compare Alfred the Great 
and Charles the Great. Alfred himself 
may have copied Charles. He set up u 
school in his palace for the children of 
his nobles and oITicers as Chailemagne 
did. Each king ^vas the champion of 
Chiist against the healhcn, each cared 
for learning and established schools. 

Rolf or RoIIo the Northman, the first 
Duke of Normandy, 911—927 
This is a story that children much 
enjoy and it leads up to William Duke 
of Normandy. They can read it for 
themselves in The York Histories, Book 
II (Bell). Let them notice how North- 
man became softened to Norman. The 
children will like to act the story of Rolf. 

Canute the Dane, 1017-1035 
The kings who followed King Alfred 
carried on his good work. They won 
most of England from the Danes and 
called themselves " Kings of All 
Britain." Even the lands outside Eng- 
land began to come under their in- 
fluence. Edgar, the greatest of Alfred's 
successors, was rowed down the Dee by 
eight kings who came from Scotland, 
Wales, and the Isle of Man (which 
belonged to the Danes), their kingdoms 
must have been very small ones. If 
Lheic is lime, the childieir should read 
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about King Edgai and St. Diinstan ia 
The York Histoiics, Book IV (Bell). 
They will like to hear about Diiiistan's 
boyhood in the monastei'y oi Abbey of 
Glastoiihiuy. (Conipaie Bede's life at 
Jariow.) 

Fiom Alfred's victory over the 
DaiieSj 878, to the death of Edgar, 975 
— neaily a hiuulied years — theie was 
peace. Then the Danes again invaded 
the couutiy, The English King Ethel- 
icd tried to get rid of the Danes by 
paying them money to go away (Dane 
geld), but this was no good. Finally, 
the Danish kings themselves came, and 
one of them, Canute^ conquered Eng- 
land, 1017. Canute was king of a great 
northern empire, for he not only ruled 
England hut also Norway and Den- 
maiki He lulecl well and tieated Danes 
and Saxons just alike. Moreover, he 
proved a good Christian, and took an 
inteiest in chuiches and monasteries, 
especially Ely. If time, the children, 
especially the A childien, should read 
about Canute and his journey to Rome 
in The York Histories, Book III (Bell). 

The Story of the Norman Conquest, 
the Last Conquest of Britain 
(Ship No. 8 and Chart X) 

The children will Icnow who the Nor- 
mans were and in what part of France 
they lived, through the story of Rolf 
They can read (or be told) about 
Edward the Confessor and his Norman 
friends from The York Histories, Book 
IV (Bell), and about William the Con- 
queror in The York Histories, Book 
HI (Bell). Stress the fact that Harold, 
Eail of Wessex, had the best claiin to 
the throne because he was chosen by 
the Witan, a meeting of the chief men 
of the kingdom, (Compare the Senate 
in the days of the Roman Republic,) 


The best and most attractive ^vay to 
teach children about the Norman Con- 
quest is through the Bayeiix Tapestry, 
This is not really a tapestry, but an ein- 
brordeiy in coloured wools on linen. 
Tradition says it was worked by Queen 
Matilda, William's wife, and her ladies, 
but it was probably ordered to be made 
by William's brother, Archbishop Odo, 
for his cathedral at Bayeux. The '' tapes- 
try ” is worked in eight colours or shades, 
dark and light blue, red, yellow, dark 
and light green, black and grey; the 
linen is unbleached. The pictures give 
detailed representations of costumes 
and habits of the period, Copies of the 
pictures can be obtained from the Vic- 
toria and Albeit Museum. They are in 
their publication Guide to the Bayeux 
Tapestry. Childien will enjoy these 
pictures and learn much from them, 
and from the brief but admirable ex- 
planatory text to each picture. They 
especially like the picture called “ The 
Feast'' and its explanatory note. A 
whole lesson can be spent on this, and 
other pictures, such as the one called 
"Building a Ship." The facts learnt 
from these pictures are of more value 
than a detailed verbal description of the 
battle of Hastings. 

The Nomiatis in England. Notman 
Castles (Chart XI) 

Just as children will study the monas- 
tery (Chart XII) from time to time, so 
they will the castle. Life in die Middle 
Ages centred round the monastery and 
the castle. 

After the battle of Hastings, William 
took from the Saxon earls and thanes 
their estates or lands and gave them to 
Normans. The Norman name for an 
estate was a inanor, and a manor might 
include a whole village or more than 
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one village. William gave his lords or 
barons CsStates oi manors in different 
parts of England. Thus some baions had 
scvcial manoivS. The loid's manor-house, 
or hall (see Chait X) as it was called by 
the Saxons, was the ccntie of every vil- 
lage. If there is a manor-house in the 
ncighbouihood of the school, the chil- 
dren will like to find out something 
about it. 

There was always a gicat bustle of 
preparation when a lord visited his 
manor. All the people in the village 
woikcd hard. The manor-house had to 
be made ready, and if the lord's dAVcll- 
ing was a castle, the casilc had to be 
prepaicd. Tlic lord lived in the manor- 
house until the food stored for him by 
the villageis or villeins was consumed, 
if the lord had a number of followers, 
this happened in a few days. Then he 
went on to tlie next inanoi, Theie was 
not much buying or selling in those 
days. AU the food needed for the 
manor-house was grown or produced on 
the manor 

Theie weie not many castles in Eng- 
land he Co re the Conquest, hut the new 
Norman lords oi l^arons began to build 
them in case they should he attacked 
by the Saxons, Eveiy where huge cir- 
cular moiiiids were piled up by the 
forced labour of Saxon peasants and 
Clowned by a fortiess, first of timber 
and ultimately of stone (the Bayeux 
tapestry represents the thi owing-up of 
such a mound at Hastings to support a 
timber fortress), The mound was 
known as the motte, and the timber or 
stone tower on it as the donjon or keep. 
In front of the mound theie was a coiut, 
called a “bailey,” protected by an caith- 
woi k or later a stone wall (see Chai t XI) 

William also built castles for himself, 
two of which are well known, the 


White Tower of London and Windsor 
Castle. Chart XI shows a later Norman 
castle built of stone. Let the childien 
find the keep and the motte. They can 
pretend they are visiting the castle. 
First there is the gatehouse with its 
diawbridge and passage tbiough. On 
cither side weic looms for the guard, 
and a staircase which led up to a loom 
ovci the gate from Avhich the po7’tcidlis 
was woikcd. The portcullis was a 
strong, heavy grating sliding up and 
down in veitical gioovcs. It can be seen 
in Chait XI. Fiom the upper looms 
the gate below could he defended by 
bowmen shooting through {ir row-slits in 
the walls. In addition to the portcullis 
theie wcie strong oak doois to the en- 
trance gateway. 

The gatehouse led directly into the 
bailey. Here were the stables and 
granaiy, the hairacks for soldieis, and 
all the many other workshops that must 
have been necessary, for in those days 
there weie no shops just round the cor- 
ner; eveiy thing needed had to be 
mended or made within the castle 
walls. A gicat many people must have 
lived in these castles, including squires, 
pages, servants, and soldicis, The bailey 
was siiiroundcd by stone walls called 
curtain walls with a ditch outside 
(Chart XI). A second gatehouse with a 
diawbiidgc led to the mount (motte), 
with the keep built on it. The keep 
was high, so that tlie sentry on guaid 
could look out ovei the surrounding 
trees and countiy. The ditch that went 
round the bailey went all loimd the 
mount. The space aioiind the keep 
formed a kind of inner bailey. Stairs or 
steps led up to the keep, and the en- 
tiancc'hall was above giound-level, the 
ground floor below serving as a store- 
house for food that might he needed 
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during a siege. Below the stoieroom 
was the dungeon. On the first floor was 
the guardroom; above this, on the 
second floor, was the great hall with 
galleiies around it. Parc of the great 
hall is shown on Chan XL Little rooms 
opened into the galleiies and into the 
hall below. They were used for sleep- 
ing-rooms for the principal members of 
the family; on Chait XI a lady's 
''bower'* can be seen. The servants 
slept on the rushes on the floor of the 
gieat hall Tlieic were no carpets in 
those days. The women spent much 
time making tapestiy — that is, weaving 
patterns or making pictuies in needle- 
work (Bayeux tapestry). The furniture 
was very simple — nestle tables, benches, 
^vith one oi two heavy chairs for the 
lord of the castle and any important 
people. Musicians often played while 
the meal was being served, Harpers or 
minstrels came to the hall and recited 
romances or legends. Let the children 
compare this hall with the Anglo-Saxon 
hall on Chart IX. 

The Norman lords who did not build 
castles generally fortified their manor- 
houses, IiiLelligent children will under- 
stand better what manors were, the 
work of the villeins or villageis who 
lived on the manor, and the village 
generally by reading the chapter ^'Lord 
and Vassal, Castle, Manor and Village'* 
in The York Histories, Book IV (Bell). 

Projects and Other Activities 

(i) Projects on Ships, — ^In the lessons 
in this chapter the children meet with 
three groups of ships all built on the 
same lines — the Viking ships. King 
Alfred's ships, and Norman ships 
(Nos. 6, 7, and 8). Alfred's ships and 
Norman ships were, of course, copies of 
Viking ships. The children will find 


more about the building of these ships 
in Quennell's Everyday Life m Anglo- 
Saxon, Viking and Norman Times 
(Batsfoid), The children draw and paint 
the ships, and try to make models of 
them in some cases. They work out a 
frieze of ships beginning with the log 
and inflated skins (on the Tigris and 
Euphrates). Just what form the project 
takes depends on the children. Many 
children enjoy making booklets about 
Viking ships, writing interesting facts 
and descriptions in them, and illustrat- 
ing them, 

(2) Place-names. — ^The children look 
on their maps for the names of places 
that show where the Vikings or Danes 
lived. Those who live in Lincoln will 
know many places whose names end in 
"by,” which in the language of the 
Vikings meant a "homestead,** and 
" thoipe,” meaning a hamlet. They put 
their finds in a book of Place-names. 
(See Chapter XIIL) 

(3) The children make booklets 
about {a) the Vikings, (b) Alfred the 
Great, (c) Rolf the fust Duke of Nor- 
mandy, (d) Canute, etc., or some topic 
that interests them. They add Alfred's 
" Candle Clock to their class frieze or 
booklets about "Telling the Time.” 
They also add the windmill and the 
well to their booklets, '^The Wlieels of 
Industry ” (see Chapter VIII, Book IV, 
Projects for the Junior School). No one 
knows when windmills were first used. 
Many old manuscripts speak of mills, 
but they do not say whether they are 
wind- or water-mills. Some people 
think the Cmsaders, who brought home 
so many ideas, brought this idea, but 
as far as is known there are no wind- 
mills in the East. However, windmills 
were iliought to have been in use in 
Norman times. 
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(4) Projects on Castles. — ^Junior chil- 
(Uen arc especially interested in castles. 
They will spend a long Lime studying 
Chart XI* and will find many details to 
discuss. Some children may miss the 
parapet. Around the edge of the walls 
and towcis was a parapet; this parapet 
had spaces left at intervals for the 
archcis to shoot thiotigh. TJie section 
showing the interior of the keep will 
piii'zlc some childicn and aiousc many 
questions. Intelligent children will be 
able to find the answeis to most of their 
questions in Quennell’i, A Ilislojy of 
Everyday Things in England, 1066- 
i4Qg (Batsford); slow children must be 
helped to find the answers. 

Many children will want to make a 
booklet about a Norman castle, and 
sojne may tiy to make a model of the 
keep. It is best [or children to make 
separate paits of the castle rather than 
a model of the whole, wliich is far too 
big an undci taking, 

The gatehouse ^vith its portcullis and 
drawbridge — especially a portcullis and 
diawbridge diat works — is a model that 
delights boys. Directions lor making a 
simple model in wood will be found in 
Toy-niakwg in Hojne and School (Har- 
rap). Models such as these arc best 
made in Icisuic-tiiiie — as hobbies for 
the long summer holidays. A project 
for group rvoik or class work Involving 
cliflcicnt activities and a search for in- 
formation will be found outlined in 
Projects fo) the Junior School, Book IV, 
Chapter I, Baron Stephen at Home in 
His Castle about the Year 1220,'' The 
children put their information together 
under interesting headings, so that they 
get clear picLiiics of life in the castle, 
the life of the lord, his wife and chil- 
dren, their work and pleasures, cloth- 
ing, food, etc, 


Each castle mentioried in histoiy will 
be of added interest to the ehildren- In 
stories of Wales and Scotland they will 
learn about Edward 1*5 castles. Welsh 
castles arc of great interest. Children 
can compare Conway Castle (Chart 
XIII) with a Norman castle. The next 
interesting castles arc in the fourteenth 
century. Bodiam Castle in Sussex, built 
in 1386, in the reign of Richard 11 , is a 
fine castle. Children who live in the 
south or go to the south coast for the 
summer holidays will enjoy visiting this 
castle and finding out all they enu 
about it, Bodiam stands four-square in 
the centre of a moat fed by a stream 
and is very French in character. The 
builder of the castle fought at Crccy 
and Poitiers, so he must have seen 
many castles in France, 

After the invention of gunpowder, 
Avhich was first used during the Hun- 
dred Years War, castles became of less 
importance. Stone walls are no defence 
against gunpowder. 

A Picture-book of Castles 

Making picture-books of castles, in- 
dividual picture-books or a class pic- 
ture-book, is of great value and 
interest Picture postcards are collected, 
and pictures of castles in railway guides. 
The pictuies arc mounted on brown 
paper. Interesting notes are written 
about each and pasted underneath. 
Encourage the children to choose and 
arrange their pictures carefully, so that 
they tell a story. They can look for 
castles associated with important events; 
thus Windsor Castle (William I), Caer- 
narvon Castle (Edward I), Stirling 
Castle (Bannockburn, Edward II), 
Bodiam Castle (Edward III, Hundred 
Years' War), arrd so on. 

Some children may like to ai range 
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their caacles in coiuitiies, thus: (^7) 
Welsh castles, {b) Scottish castles, (c) 
Fiench castles, (rf) Irish castles. This 
collecrion helps both histoiy and 
geography. Junior children learn a 
gieat deal by the sorting, arranging, 
and writing notes on pictures. Arrange- 
ment means selecUon^ and selection re- 
quires thought. The children should 
try to find out all they can about any 
castles near them. 

A Casilic ABC, 011 a Castle ALruADcr 

This is another inteuestiiig project. 
Each child tries to produce an attrac- 
tive alphabet with pictures where pos- 
sible, First they collect the words: 

A B C D 
arrow-slit bailey casile drawbridge 
bower dungeon 

benches donjon 

(5) Local History , — History generally 
becomes more alive for Juniors if it is 
sometimes linked up with actual ex- 
periences, Some schools are very for- 
tunately situated for projects in local 
history, The ruined castle on the hill 
or the ancient nranor-hoiise are not to 
be found in every village or town, but 
there may be a local Domesday entry. 
Quite young children are interested in 
William Ts Domesday Book, because it 
is so definite and deals with real things. 
Childien may like to make a "'New 
Domesday Book ** for their own village 
in connection with their geography 
lessons. Visits to ruined castles and 
monasteries have already been men- 
tioned, Children who live near Chester 
Cathedral are fortunate, for they can 
see a refectory] so, too, are the children 
near Bodiam castle or Welsh castles, 
but it must be icmembcicd that the 


detailed finds of aichteologists and 
minute examination of grave furniture 
do not appeal to them. 

For schools in Cambridgeshire the 
story of Heieward the Wake forms an 
ideal topic for a local histoiy project: 
(j) It can be linked up with local 
geography, (a) The story of the Nor- 
man Conquest is well rounded off by 
the story of Hereward. It shows chil- 
dren clearly the difficulties William I 
had to contend with. (3) It introduces 
again monasteries or monastic settle- 
ments, especially the monastery of Ely. 
The children may be able to answer 
this question: Why did the monks 
choose the Isle of Ely for their monas- 
tery? (4) The study of place-names. 
The map will tell them many "island 
names,*’ so that the children will realize 
how much more land was marshy or 
covered with water in those days. Here 
aie "island” names they can find — y, 
ey, ea meaning island: Manea, Stunt- 
ney Ramsey, Coveney, Denny, Quy {Cii 
ege — covf island), Thornea, Whittlesey, 
Homingsea; heach^ meaning shore in 
Waterbeach, Landbeach, Wisbech 
(Ouse beach), etc. 

The project may be approached in 
the literature lesson through Charles 
Kingsley's Hereward the Wake. The 
story will suggest dram^itization, des- 
criptions of life in those days, the work 
of the potter, building a bridge or 
causeway, arrd so on, 

(6) The Effects of the Norman Con^ 
quest , — ^This makes an interesting pro- 
ject and leads to class discussion and 
observation. Encourage the children to 
think and look about them for changes 
made by the Conquest — the building of 
castles and grander monasteries, 
iind many more chiuches. The general 
plan of the church was a cross with a 
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Fig. 6(1 — A Norman Ciiotii oriM Ciiuncii with Noeman 
SFMicmcur.An Anuii s 


low tower as in Fig, 6o. Tlic 
iloorways were vei'y striking 
They u^eie cniiclicd with 
caiving and sciilptiiie (Chart 
X). The windoAvs Averc semi- 
circulai and decorated with 
zigzag and other ornamental 
?nouJding^. TJicn there wcie 
fine inaiioi -houses, etc. (Chait 
X).^ 

The Noinians spoke Ficnch 
(the Ficnch language wavS 
descended from ihc Latin 
spoken by the Gauls). The 
Franks Avere cjiiick to adopt 
the language and customs 
of the Gauls Avhoin they conqiicied, 
and the Northmen were quick to 
leant [lom the Franks, So in 
England fiom to 66 oiiAvards foi two 
or tlu’ee hundieci years, Ficncli le- 
mained the language of the King and 
his Coiiit, and of all people of high 
lank, because they were Fieitch, Latin, 
of coiiise, still leiiiained the language 
of the Church and English tlte lan- 
guage of the peasants and farmers. 
Many new Avoids tvere introduced into 
the EtAgUah language, Until the Nor- 
mans came to England, no English 
boys Averc called by such names as — 
William, Henry, Stephen, Robeit, John, 
Gcoffiey, Ralph. English hoys were 
called Allied, Ethelrcd, Edmund, 
Ethelbert, Edwin, Athelstan, Edgar, 
OsAvald. 

In the English lessons the children 
may be told of other French Avoids that 
became part of the English language 
because of the Norman Conquest, such 
as polk (English pig), multon (English 
sheep), beef (English coav), etc. Also 
battle, castle, prince, tower, etc. Words 
of French oiigin can also be seen in 
place-names, such as Pontefract, from 


‘*pont’' meaning bridge, and frel 
(bioken), and Richmond (Riche mont). 
Woicls beginning with Bean or Bel^ 
Avhich means “beautiful/' were given 
by Noimaus to beautiful places 5ucli as 
Beau port in Someiset, Belvoir in Leices- 
tcrshiic, Bcaudesert in Warwickshire. 

Clever scholars came from Nor- 
mandy, and learned Norman bishops 
took the place of the often ignorant 
Anglo-Saxon bishops. The beautiful 
story of Wulfstan the last Saxon bishop 
helps to impress this fact on the 
children. They can read the stoiy in 
The Yolk Histoiies, Book II (Bell). The 
children may be able to dramatize the 
story. It is not only enjoyed by the 
children but is veiy valuable from the 
point of vicAV of histoiy. 

(7) Reading for a pin pose is a valu- 
able project method. The children read 
the folloAving stories foi the purpose of 
learning more about the Normans. If 
desired, leading questions are AViitten 
on the board. “Rolf, Duke of the Nor- 
mans “ and “Wulfstan the Last Saxon 
Bishop" in The Yoik Histoiies, Book 
II (Bell); “ William the Conqueror/’ 
The Yolk Histoiies, Book III, “ EdAvard 
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the Confessor and His Norman 
Friends/' The York Histories, Book IV; 
“Lord and Vassal, Castle Manor, and 
Village," Yoik Histories, Book IV; 

Fails, Towns, and Markets," York 
Histories, Book IV; A Little Norman 
Maid, by H. Strang (O.U.P.); The Little 
Duke, by Charlotte Yonge. 

The teacher will, oI course, consult 
the va lions pizblishers' lists of text- 
books and sloiy^books for suitable read- 
ing material. 

(8) The childien keep an Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle fiom 449-1076 in 
imitation of the one Alficd started with 
the help of the monks. 

(g) Tlicy add the beautiful Norman 
window and the Noimnn ornaments on 
Chait X to their booklet about ‘'Pic- 
tures ill Stone," 

(10) From Chart X, too, they add 


Alfred's candlc-clock and the Anglo- 
Saxon sundial to their booklets about 
“Telling the Time thiough the Ages." 
Sundials of Saxon times aie still in 
existence, fine examples being on Bew- 
castle Cross, Cumberland, which dates 
from about a.d. 670, that on Kiikdale 
Cliuich, Yorkshire, dating from about 
ro6o, and that on Bishopstonc Church, 
ITampshiie, date not known. These 
dials (see Chart X) have a horizontal 
line foi sunrise and sunset, a vertical 
one for midday, and some hour-lines be- 
tween. Where the hour-lines meet 
there was always a hole in which the 
gnomon was inserted, but no gnomons 
now leniain except perhaps a fragment 
of non. Theie is no gnomon on the 
dial on Chart X. Children are thrilled 
if they can find an old sundial in their 
neighbourhood, 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


MORE TOPICS FROM THE MIDDLE 
AGES— THE TWELFTH, THIRTEENTH, 
AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 


T ales of the Ciusiidcs arc most 
suitable for Junior children, 
and they link on natvuaUy with 
the story of Mohammed (Chapter 
XIV). Stories of the First and Third 
Cnisadcs should he told. The Third 
Ciiisadc h most impoitant from the 
point of view of English histoiy because 
it taught the barons how to govern 
without the king. The First Crusade 
began about 1095, during the reign of 
the second Noniian king, William II. 
(The children can tell the name of the 
first Norman king.) 

The cause of the Fiist Ciusade must 
be stressed, namely, the coming of the 
Turks. The Arabs, remind the chil- 
dien, h.ad conquered Syria and Pales- 
tine (see Chapter XIV). By 1095 they 
had become friendly with both Jews and 
Christians, and were living luxurious 
lives in line towns such as Bagdad. But 
these peaceful days were to end. A new 
foe came fiom the east, the terrible 
Seljuk Tiiiks, wanderers from Turkes- 
tan. United by lUcir chieftain Seljuk, 
they called themselves by his name. 
They were savages compared with the 
cultuied Aiahs. But the Turks copied 
the Arabs, learned to worship Allah, 
and became Mohaiiunednns or Mos- 
lems. They conquered the lands of the 
Aiabs, and the greater part of Asia 


Minor, thus coming nearer and nearer 
to Constantinople, In Palestine they 
treated the Chiistiairs cruelly; they 
turned the churches into mosques and 
forbade all Christian pilgrims, who had 
been kindly treated under Arab rule, to 
come near the Floly Places under pain 
of death. 

The Emperor, feating the Turks 
would attack Constantinople, wrote to 
the Pope begging hind to rouse up all 
CInistian folk to come to the East and 
rescue the Holy Land. Urban II 
decided to hold a meeting in France, 
for it was the Franks who had saved 
western Europe from the Arabs (Chap- 
ter XIV). Theiefore) at Clermont, he 
bade all true knights and brave men 
meet him. It was a huge gathering of 
Normans, French, and Germans to 
whom he spoke, "0 vace of Franks,” 
he cried, "race beloved of God, from 
Constantinople and Jerusalem a hor- 
rible tale has gone foith. The Turks 
have invaded the lands of the Christians 
and despoiled tlrem with live and sword, 
slavery and ciuel torture. Think of the 
Holy Places in the hands of these 
savage hordes.” This and much more 
said Pope Urban. A shout went up 
from the crowd; "God wills it I To 
Jerusalem I " Men knelt at the feet of 
the Pope; and on the breast of each 
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Uibtin pinned a led cross. The First 
Ciusade had begun. The children can 
read about the Fiist Crusade in The 
Headway Histoiics, Book II (Univ. of 
London Press) 

Many Noiman adveiitiueis went on 
this Crusade, led by William Is son 
Robert, Duke of Noiniaiidy. The First 
Cnisade was a success, for Jerusalem, 
Tiipoli, Antioch, and Edessa were cap- 
tin ed fiom the Tillies, and each ruled 
by a Christian knight. The good 
knight, Godficy of Bouillon, reigned in 
Jciusalcm as king, but he refused to 
wear a ciown of gold whcie Christ had 
wotn a Clown of thorns. Although he 
reigned only for a year, so nobly did 
he Ijear himself that he became, like 
Chailemagne, the hero of countless 
legends, a type of all that was best in a 
true and pcifect knight. As no Chiis- 
tian city was more than a day's journey 
horn some Mohammedan stionghold, 
to piotect themselves the Christians 
built huge strongly fortified castles on 
important heights. They were like the 
castles later biult by Edward I in Wales. 
(See coming section.) Tell the children 
that the Cuisaclcrs called the Turks and 
the Arabs, Saracens or Easterners, 

The Third Crusade, 1189 -H 92 

TJie children can lead about this in 
The Headway Histories, Book II, 
Famous Men and Famous Deeds 
(CJriiv. of Londaii Press), and in The 
York Histones, Book III (Bell). 

In the lessons before or after any 
reading by the childien, the teacher 
tries to bring out the permanent im- 
portance of the Giusades, so that they 
aie leinembercd as something more 
than interesting episodes. These points 
are worth stiessing: 

(i) The Third Crusade was caused by 


the capture of Jerusalem by the great 
Mohammedan leader Saladin. He was 
honest and gcneioiis. He loved his lelh 
gion and thought it was his duty to fight 
the Christians. It is important for chib 
dien to realize that in warfare and in 
most dis23utes one side has not all the 
viitues and the other side all the faults. 
Saladin fought as siiiceiely for his lell- 
gion as the Christians fought for theirs. 
He was moreover a learned man, like so 
many Easterners. 

(2) King Richaid's fleet was the first 
British fleet that ever sailed into the 
Mediterranean. This will inteicst chil- 
dien who are trying to work out a 
project on " Ships through the Ages.” 
They can study a picture of one ol 
Richard Ts ships (see Ship No, 9). They 
notice the '' castles " at each end. The 
Turkish ships in the Mediterranean 
were high ships, 

(3) The baions leaint how to govern 
without a king, and the towns became 
moie irnportant and stionger. Richaid 
I gave many of them more freedom lo 
govern themselves in return for money 
to help his Ciusade. Plis promises to 
the towns were written on paichmcnt 
and sealed with his seal; such written 
promises are called charters. 

After the failure of the Third 
Ciusade, several further effoits wem 
made against the Moslems both in 
Egypt and Palestine. These efioits 
lasted on and off until about 1276, but 
none of them was successful. Although 
the Ciusades weie failures, they had 
many endtning results. 

The two hundred (1096-1276) years 
of contact with the Greeks and the 
Saiacens stimulated learning and art in 
the Western World; above all it stimu- 
lated trade. The towns that the 
Christians held for so long in the East 
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■ — Acre, Antioch, Tripoli — weie means 
o£ communication between the East 
and the ports of Italy. The rise of 
Venice as the chief trading city of 
Euiopc was partly due to the Ciusades. 
After the First Crusade, many Cru- 
saders travelled to the East in Venetian 
ships, and through the fleets of Venice 
unheard-of luxuries, in the way of 
food, clothing, and other things, found 
their way to Western homes — velvet, 
muslin (fioin Mosul), damask (from 
Damascus), rugs from Peisia, oranges, 
lemons, peaches, dates, sugar, spices, 
perfumes, rose-trees for Wcsicin gar- 
dens; the figiucs we use in arithmetic 
today were brought by the Arabs from 
India. Because wc learnt them fioni 
the Arabs, they are called Arabic num- 
bers or figures, but it would be just as 
coirect to call them Indian. Above all, 
we learnt from the Arabs bow to make 
paper, The Arabs had leaint this from 
the Chinese. 

Impress upon the children that all 
these new things did not come at once, 
and for long they remained uncom- 
mon for example, " Arabic “ nimi- 
l]eis did not at once take the place of 
Roman figuies and methods. Indeed, 
Roman figures and methods were used 
until far into the seventeenth century. 
In the reign of Cliailes II, Pepys had to 
have private lessons fiom a tutor in 
the Arabic method. For more about 
Arabic numbers and eaily aiithmetic 
see Volume III, Auithmetic. 

Another lesult of contact with the 
cultured East was that men became iu- 
tcicsted in other lands and in travel- 
ling. Not long after the Crusades, we 
begin to hear about famous exploiei^. 
In the litcuatuic lessons (see Ghapteis X 
and XI) the children might well have 
read to them some of the travels of 


Marco Polo, who lived in Venice when 
Edward I was reigning in Err gland, 
1272—1307. His stories of what he saw 
and did in China arc as iiiteiestiiig to 
children as fairy-tales, if not more inter- 
esting. Later on the children will 
drink again of the Crusades when they 
learn how the Turks conquered Con- 
stantinople and threatened Europe m 
1453- The Eastern Roman Empire came 
at last to an end, and the lovely Chris- 
tian Church of St. Sophia became a 
Mohammedan mosque. Many Greek 
scholais left Constantinople for Rome. 
Children will think again of the 
Crusades when they heai stories of the 
Fiist Great Woild War, especially the 
stoiy of how Gcncial Allcnhy took 
Jerusalem at last horn the Turks, 1917, 
(See Yoik ITistoiies, Book III, The Last 
Crusade (Bell).) These connecting links 
arc of great importance: Mohammed 
622 — the Ciusades, 1096-1276 — Con- 
stantinople captured by the Tuiks, 1453 
— the First Great World War — the 
Mohammedans in India, etc. These last 
topics belong to the Sccondaiy School. 

Activities and Self-help Work 

(1) Further Reading. About the 
Ciusade of Saint Louis of Fiance and 
Edward I, 1269, in The York Histories, 
Book II (Bell); Lion Heart, Herbert 
Stiaiig’s Historical Senes (O.U.P.) Chil- 
dren will like to have some pints of 
Scott's Talisman leacl to them. 

(2) Children themselves will think of 
many activities in connection with the 
Crusades. They follow the journey of 
an imaginary Ciiisader or of Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, on a map of the 
woild, and build up an interesting 
story; they diamatizc ceitain scenes 
that appeal to them, as Urban II at 
Clermonc, the Empcroi in his palace at 
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Constantinople healing about the 
appioach of the Turks through Asia 
Minor, and so on. Scenes, too, may be 
acted fiom The Talisman in the Eng- 
lish lesson. 

(3) Making booklets about (a) the 
First Ciiisade, (?;) the Third Crusade, 
(c) ne^v things from the East brought 
by the Gnisadeis. The children choose 
suitable pattenis for the cover of each 
booklet. If they are making booklets 
about ''The Story of Numbers'' (see 
Chapters III and V, etc.), they will take 
to write in their hook the Roman 
figures with the "Arabic" figures under 
them. In any case, it is woith letting 
the chilclien do this. It shows how con- 
venient Arabic numbers are. 

(4) Making a Cnisaders' Illustrated 
ABC. See pictuies on Chart XIII. It 
takes some thought to find words for 
the different letters: A, Arab, Acre, 
archey\ B, badge) C, Cross, Crusade, 
Crusader, This project helps the child’s 
vocabulary and his understanding of 
words. He draws pictures for semitars, 
siege-engin es, catapults, steel-clad 
knights, etc. 

(j) Robin Hood lived in the reigns of 
Richard I and John. Stories of Robin 
Hood should, if possible, he told to the 
children or lead by them in the litera- 
tuie lesson (see Volume I, Chapters X 
and XI), Children also enjoy acting 
stories about Robin Hood. 

The Friars and St, Francis 

The lovely story of St. Francis should 
be told in either the Scripture lesson or 
the history lesson. Remind the children 
of the work of the monks. By the tliir- 
teenth centuiy many monasteries had 
become so wealthy that the monks 
tended to become lazy and worldly. 
They were veiy different from the sim- 


ple monks who lived with St. Columba 
on the island of Iona, or with St. Aidan 
on Ploly Island. Point out the difference 
between monks and friars (from frere^ 
brother). The monks stayed in their 
monasteries, the friais wandered about 
seeking the poor and neglected, and 
preaching to them. They made their 
homes in the poorest paits of the towns, 
or among the vagi ants who lived out- 
side the town walls. The friars who fol- 
lowed the males of St. Francis were 
called Franciscans, or Giey Friars be- 
cause of their grey robes, They came 
to England in 1221-12^4, in the days 
of Heniy III, the son of King John. 
Their homes at first were the baiest 
shelters, but later, when they grew rich 
through gifts, they built grand friaries. 
In the neighbourhood of some schools 
there may be ruins of old friaries, or 
streets named after them. In London 
and the London suburbs one often 
meets with Friars Walk, Friara Ave- 
nue, Fiiars Road, Blackfriars Bridge, 
etc- 

The children can read for themselves 
about St. Fiancis in The Headway His- 
tories, Book II (Univ. of London Press). 
If time, children may be told some- 
thing about the wonderful friar Roger 
Bacon (12 14-1294), who is said to have 
Invented spectacles, a telescope, and to 
have known something about the use of 
gunpowder. He foretold the day when 
there would he flying machines. He 
said, "Flying machines are possible, so 
that a man may sit in the middle turn- 
ing some device by which artificial 
wings may beat the air in the manner 
of a flying bird.” 

Because of his knowledge he was 
called at Oxford the " Wonderful 
Doctor he was the first great scientist 
and inventor. 
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Heroes of Wales and Scotland 

(rt) Wales i the Story of Llewelyn and 
Edward I 

This stoiy may he linked with the 
Anglo-Saxon Conquest, Welsh Chris- 
uanity, St. David and Alfred. Points to 
emphasize: (i) Wales had never been 
completely conquered hy the Anglo- 
Saxons. The Saxon conquest of Wales 
Stopped at OITa’s Dyke or Wall from 
the Dee to the Wye. (a) Wales was 
never a iiniLcd coiintiy because of its 
mountains and valleys, cp. Giecce. 
Moicovci, its people were not one people 
(see Chapter XII, the dark Iberians and 
the fair Celts). There wcic scvcial 
chiefs in Wales, and warfare be- 
tween tribcxS was not uncommon. On 
the borders of Wales, too, there was 
constant strife between Welsh and 
Saxons, 

With the coming of the Normans 
the fortunes of Wales changed greatly, 
William I set up three great caildoins 
to guard the Welsh march (bolder) 
at Chester, Shrcwsbiuy, and Plcrc- 
ford. In William IPs reign all south 
and pait of central Wales pfissed into 
Norman hands. South Wales became 
studded with Norman castles; the 
building of Pembioke Castle showed 
the conquest had reached the western 
sea. The Norman batons were cniel to 
the Welsh, and the bitter feeling 
aroused against England tended to 
Unger for many years. The ruins of 
the castles that are to be seen eveiy few 
miles in Soudi Wales hold sad 
memories; Monmouth, Chepstow, Aber- 
gavenny, Usk, and Cardiff all belong to 
this period. Shrewsbury and Mont- 
gomery Castles tell of the powei of the 
Montgomeries, Earls of Sbrewsbuiy. 
The chilclicn may have pictures of 


some of these castles in the book of 
Castles they are making (Chapter 
XV). 

It was North Wales (Gwynedd), with 
its stronghold Snowdonia, that defied 
the invaders longest. The lords of 
Gwynedd became the strongest loids 
in Wales, but it must be remembered 
that no Welsh lord took the title of 
Prince of Wales until Llewelyn the 
Last, who fought with Edvvaid I, called 
himself this in 1258. The children can 
read for themselves the story of 
Llewelyn and Edward I in The York 
I-Iistoiies, Book III (Bell), Young chil- 
dren will like the story of the fiist Eng- 
lish Prince of Wales in The York 
Histories, Book II (Bell). Remind them 
that this is not altogether a tiaie story, 
but a legend, a laic handed down by 
word of mouth. Edwaid I's son was cer- 
tainly born in the unfinished Castle of 
Caernarvon, in 1284. Edward I and his 
Queen had lived much in Wales and 
the border counties dining 1282-1283. 
His son Edward was not, strictly speak- 
ing, the eldest son, but as his elder 
biothcr died the same year as he was 
born, he soon became the heir and 
eldest living son. Edwaid I made his 
son Prince of Wales in 1301, hoping to 
please the Welsh people. It was to 
Chester that the Welsh chieftains came 
to pay homage to theii new prince. 

Edward built many new casdes in 
Noith Wales — splendid fortresses like 
those built hy the Cmsaders, with en- 
cii cling walls flanked with towers, 
greatly supeiior to the simple stmetures 
of Norman days (see Chart XIII). 
Caeiphilly Castle (Glamorgan) was the 
model for these castles — Conway, 
Caernarvon, Criccieth, Hailech, and 
Beaumaris on Anglesey. Children will 
be sure to have pictures of some of 
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these castles in tlieir picture-book of 
Castles. 

The chilclien should be told about 
the Welsh bards and the love of song 
in Wales. In their singing lessons they 
will learn some Welsh songs and hear 
some Welsh music The March of the 
Men of Harlech 

The English borrowed from the 
Welsh the use of the long-bow. It was 
Edward Ts warfare in Wales that led 
him to adopt the long-bow as the 
special weapon of bis foot soldiers in his 
Scottish wars, The English, it is true, 
had used bows of some soit before. 
But it was the Welsh who taught 
Edwaid I and his subjects what a 
long-bow " really meant, It was not 
until the reign of Edward III, in the 
fouLteenth century, that it became the 
English national weapon, when it 
crossed the sea and affrighted the 
chivalry of Europe at Crecy and 
Poitiers (see Chart XIII). 

Fig. 67 shows the red dragon, the 
Cymric symbol of Wales, under which 
Heniy Tudor fought and won the 
battle o£ Dosworth Field, 1485. This 
battle ended the Wars of the Roses, and 
Hcniy Tudor became Heiiiy VII, the 
fiist Tudor king of England. The 
Dragon was introduced into the Royal 
arms of the Tudors as a supporter of 
the shield. 

In Welsh Primary Schools theie 
should be somewhat fuller treatment of 
Welsh histoiy, but of course on simple 
lines, and time must be left for world 
histoiy, The following books may be 
useful to teachers in Welsh schools and 
to those who want to undeistaiid Welsh 
histoiy: (i) A Bibliogtaphy of the 
History of Wales, edited by Professor 
William Rees and R. T. Jenkins, pub- 
lished by the Univ, of Wales Piess 


Board, Cardiff, 1931. (a) The History 
of Wales, Io63-I1^84, by A. S. Williams, 
H.M.I, This book is for teachers, and 
gives the coiroct facts about Llewelyn 
the Last and Edwaid I (published 1947). 
(3) Welsh History (A Handbook for 
Teachers), by Irene Myrddin Davies, 
published by the National Union of 
Teachers in Wales. This suggests 
methods of teaching, questions and 
practical woik. 

(b) Scotland: Wallace and Bruce 

Begin as with Wales by reminding 
the children of what they have learnt 
about Scotland — Caledonia, the Piets, 
the Scots, the beginning of Edinburgh, 
St. Columba and Iona. The Piets and 
Scots were united in 843. The Noitlv 
men had defeated and slain the Pictish 
king and a great number of his 
warriors, This enabled Kenneth Mac- 
Alpin, King of the Scots in Argyllshire, 
to unite his country with Pictland, 843. 
Kenneth MacAlpin was the first King 
of Scotland. 

Teachers will find good material foi 
lessons on Wallace in Scotds Tales of a 
Grandfather, Chapter VII, and on 
Bruce in Chapters VIII and IX. Chil- 
dren may also read for themselves a 
short account of Bruce and the battle 
of Bannockburn In The York Histoiies, 
Book III (Bell), 

If time, children should hear the 
story of St. Margaret (1045-1093) and 
her husband, King Malcolm of Scot- 
land. She rvas an English princess^ the 
grandchild of Edmund Ironsides, once 
King of England. She and her brother 
and sister had to flee to Scotland 
when William I conquered England. 
This story will be found in Stories of 
Famous \Vome 7 i (Univ. of London 
Press), 
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The Hundred Years War, 1338-1453 

Some episodes £iom this war may 
be taken; foi example, the sea-fight off 
Sliiys, the battle of Crecy and the Black 
Piincc, the siege of Calais. A good 
souice-book foi' the teacher is Frois- 
sari^s Chronicles (Evei^man’s Libraiy). 
It is important to stress with the chil- 
dicn that Edwaid III muat be remem- 
bered not only because of his wais, but 
because he made England not only a 
wool-cxpoiting countiy, but a cloth- 
pioducing and exporting country as 
well. In the fourteenth cciitiiiy Eng- 
land was the chief wool-gi owing 
country of Euiopc, The monks with 
their monastciies had changed, the wild 
valleys of Yorkshire into prospcious 
sheep farms, the Cots wolds wcic 
another important sheep-rcaring dLs- 
tiict. Most of the wool was sold to 
Flan dels, to the great cloth-manufac- 
turing towns, like Binges, Ghent, and 
Ypres, for the Flemings wcic the best 
weavers of those days. One of the 
reasons why Edward III went to war 
with France was because France wanted 
to inteifcie with the wool trade with 
Flanders. 

Although there were wcavcis in 
England, the weaving industjy was not 
prospcious. To revive it, Edward in- 
vited weavcis fioin Flanders to come 
and settle in England. A Flemish 
weaver and his workers settled in Nor- 
wich in 1331 and started a cloth in- 
clustiy there. A village called Woisted, 
near by, gave its name to a particular 
kind of cloth. A cciuiiiy aftei 
Edward’s death, the cloth industry 
whicli he had encouraged had made 
England a rich land. Let the children 
look at the wcaveis on Chait XIII and 
compaic them with the wcavcis of long 


ago. 7 "he story of the wool trade and 
the cloth industry links up with 
geography. Tell children about the 
Woolsack (a large squaic bag of wool 
like a cushion). This is the usual seat in 
the House of Lords of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the highest judge in the land. It 
was adopted as a sign or symbol of 
England’s commercial gicatness which 
was due to the wool trade. 

The battle of Sluys is perhaps the 
best episode to take in the Hundred 
Yeais War, Chitdicn who are ^volking 
out a project on ships will enjoy it and 
listen with a purpose to the story. 
Links like “ships*' arc valuable to 
couple story with wStoiy as it were — 
Alfied's ships, Danish ships, William Vs 
ships, Richard Ls fleet in the Mcdltcr- 
lancan, Edwaid IIFs ships (sec Ship 
No, 10) Childien will enjoy read- 
ing about sea advcntuies in the days of 
Edward III in The York Histories, 
Book III (Bell), especially the battle of 
Sluys. The victory at Sluys gave Eng- 
land the command of the Narrow Seas 
(the channels separating England from 
the Continent and Ireland). 

The captuie of Calais was important 
because Calais became a most con- 
venient poit for the ^vool trade with 
Flandcis, Chart XIII shows how a town 
was besieged. 

The story of Joan of Arc can hardly 
be left out of a Junior School syllabus. 
Besides, most children want to know 
how the Hundred Yeais Wai ended. 
They can lead for themselves the story 
of Joan of Arc in The Headway 
Histories, Book II (Univ. of London 
Pi ess) 

Two other books that children of ten 
and eleven enjoy leading: In Queen 
PJiilihpn's Days (O.U.P.), and The Slory 
q/ ]oan 0/ Arc (O U.P ). 
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Suggestions for Further Activities 

(1) Let the children study the pictures 
on Chart XIII and connect the pictures 
with the stoiies they have read or 
heard. They may tell the bit of a story 
that a picture illustrates. Questions can 
he set on the pictures vvdien the chil- 
dren have had a few special days to 
examine them, for example, describe 
the dress of a Crusader or an archer, 
Desciibe one of Edwaid Ts castles in 
Wales. What is a siege? Tell some- 
thing about a thirteen th-century siege. 
Why weie there Flemish weavers in 
England iiv 1363 (the fourteenth cen- 
iiiry)? Why is oiu sugar in lumps 
called "loaf sugar”? 

(2) The children diaw the shields of 
Biajce, old France, and England 
(Chart XIII), Fiom the days of 
Richard I, 1189-1199, the three golden 
lions have been the Royal Arms of 
England, The arms of old France, the 
golden fleur-de-lis (flower of a lily like 
an iris) was added to the Royal Arms 
of England by Edward III. In the days 
of heraldry, which date from the 
Crusades, hcialds kept records of the 
devices or " arms ” on shields, and no 
knight might copy the device of 
another. When a knight was clad in 
full aimoiir and his face covered, no 
one could recognize him except by the 
device on his shield or embroidered 
upon the garment that partially 
covered his armour, his coat of 

it II 

arms. 

Children arc interested to learn how 
colours are represented in drawings by 
lines and dots; rows of vertical lines 
mean red, horizontal lines blue, dots 
gold, and so on (see Chart Xlll). The 
children may also draw the cross of 
St. Andrew of Scotland, St, Geoige of 


England, and St. Patrick of Ireland 
(Figs. 6i, 62, and 63). A few simple 
books on heraldry in the class or school 
library will give pleasuie to many chil- 
dren, foster an interest in histoiy, and 
encourage caieful drawing and paint- 
ing. The symbols 01 badges of Scotland 
(thistle), Ireland (shamiock), Wales (leek 
or daffodil), and the Moslems (crescent 
moon which signified the Moslem world 
waa to grow laigcr and larger as 
the crescent moon did until it embraced 
all the world), are interesting for the 
children to draw on the covers of their 
self-help books when they write notes 
about any of these countries or peoples. 
St- George's Cioss was the cioss of the 
Crusaders. Drawing appropriate de- 
signs or emblems on booklets helps 
orderly thought (Figs, 64 to 68). The 
Royal Shield of Scotland (Fig, 64) first 
appealed on the seal of Alexander II 
about 1235, and was borne without any 
change by all the sovereigns of Scot- 
land, When James VI of Scotland be- 
came James I of England, it was added 
to the Royal Arms of England. The 
dragon of Wales (Harold fought under 
a dragon standard) is especially liked 
by the childien. 

(3) Arms of Cities and Towns , — In 
connection with hoth history and 
geography a useful collection may be 
made of the arms of famous cities or 
towns — Colchester, York, Worcester, 
Winchester, etc. The arms are in 
guide-books, and children enjoy find- 
ing out what they mean. The arms of 
Colchester lemind the children of 
Helena, the British wife of Constantius, 
the Governor of Biitain, and the 
mother of Constantine the Great. 
Much history may be revised and 
taught in this way and made living to 
the children. Childien, of course, 
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WHlTe ^BLUE 



Fig. 6 1 — Cnoss or St Andrew 
OP Scotland. 




Fif 62. — Cross or Sr Gfoucl 
OF Fngiand, 


WHITE, HED, 



rig’. 63 — Cnoss OF St Patrick 
OF Ireland. 


should know the arms of their own 
town, or citjr, or county. 

(4) Cathedrals . — Another interesting 
collection for children to make is 
pictures of the lovely Gothic cathedrals 
built during these centuries, and especi- 
ally the thiitcenth century — Lincoln, 
Salisbury, York, Westminster (Edward 
the Confessor’s church rebuilt), etc, 
Pictuie postcards are useful, and 
pictures cut from laihvay guides. Some 
pages should be kept for Fiench cathc- 
draks. Let the childien compare Celtic 
churches, Anglo-Saxon chinches, Nor- 
man churches (massive stone pillars 
and semicircular arches), and lovely 
Gothic churches with theii spiies and 
pinnacles, sculp tin e, and tall windows. 
Explain to the childien that they were 
called Gothic because they were so dif- 
fcicnt fiom chuichCvS built in the days 
of the Roman Empire, Buildcis of 
churches in the old style looked down 


upon them as something foreign or 
strange to the Old Emphe, and there- 
fore Gothic. Children will find much 
help in this project in Projects for the 
Junior School, Book IV, Chapter X 
(Harrap). This chapter will help them 
to look at their pictures with under- 
standing. The collection must be the 
children's own and not done for them. 
Selecting and arranging is thinking. 
Encourage the children to arrange 
their finds in some sou of order; for 
example, (^i) cathedrals in the north of 
England, (h) East Anglia, (c) Southern 
England, etc. 

(5) Weaving , — The children compare 
the loom of the Flemish weavers (Chait 
Xni) with the piimitive loom on 
Chart VII. How do they differ? The 
waip threads no longer hang veitically 
with weights at the end to keep them 
straight. They are fastened to lolleis 
As the weaving goes on, the waip 
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ihr^iicls oil tlie back roller are umvound 
and die finlslicd cloth is ivoiuid up 
on die front rollei (see the Aur and 
Ca.\rr SeciioNj Volume IV). In Chart 
XIII tlie 1 oiler at the back cannot be 
seen. The upright frame ivus for the 
hcclcllcs which could be moved up and 
down l)y the fool. These made the shed 
thiQiigh which the shuttle was thrown. 
This waxS an impiovcincnt on the old 
looms, but weaving was still vciy slow. 
Spinning was also still done by hand 
with a spindle. Spinning-wheels did not 
conic into itsc imiil the ^‘^ixLccnth cen- 
tuiy. Children in ihcii craft Icxssoiis 
will Icain all the inteicsting words Lo 
do with spinning and wcatdng in a vciy 
leal way — shuttle, waip, weft, etc, Pic- 
tuiCxS of old looms, spindles and spin- 
ners, and vaiious ways of making simple 
looms will be found in IVcaving nnd 
Other Plc^i^ant Occupations (Hairap), 
If possible, eveiy child in the Primai’y 
School should have an opportunity of 
doing some simple weaving, The above 
suggestions aic a good prcpaiation for 
the study oI the Indus tiial Revolution, 
which generally means nothing to chil- 
dren who aic unacquainted ^vith spin- 
ning and weaving. 


(6) The childien begin to make book- 
lets about travcllmg or ways of carrying 
goods. The chief way of carrying goods 
until the making of canals in the reign 
of George III was by pack-hoiscs. They 
wcie used for cariying not only wool, 
but coal and other goods. Wagons stuck 
in the mud and holes in the load and 
could not be used in the wintei. They 
needed six or eight teams of hoiscs to 
chaw them, and then only ti a veiled 
thicc imlcs an lioui. Pack-lioises laden 
with baskets of coal (one on each side) 
could pick their way along muddy and 
uneven loads. Narrow tiacks (sec Chait 
XIV) were also made for them across 
inoois and ihiough the woods. Long 
lines or tiains of pack-hoiacs wcic 
needed, especially for cairyiiig wool oi 
coal, As there was no room lo pass on 
the nariow pack-hoisc tiacks, the hoisCxS 
at the head of the tram woic bells to 
wain paclc-horscs coming from the 
opposite diiccLioii of their approach* It 
was a serious matter if two pack-horse 
trains met in the wettest or most 
marshy paid of the moor, Naiiow 
bridges were sometimes luiilt specially 
for pack-hoises. Some childien may 
have seen some of these old biidgcs. 
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GHAPTEH SEVENTEEN 

TOPICS FROM 

EARLY MODERN HISTORY 


S OME topics fiom the Eafly 
Modern Period aie well worth tak- 
ing in the Priinai'y School, especi- 
ally in the case of hiiglu children and 
those who will have four ycais in the 
Primary School. tTcie aie some notes 
on topics of value and inteiest. It is 
essential that these topics are linked up 
with back work and not treated as 
isolated incidents. 

The Invention of Printing, 1453 
(i) The following are the links with 
the past that children should be led to 
sec ; (a) The clay " books ” of Babylon 
and Assyria, (b) The papyrus rolls of 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome (sec Chari 
IV, and Figs. 14 and 23). These rolls 
weie called volumes (volvo in Latin 
means "I roll up”). Today books arc 
still called volumes, although we never 
toll them up. (c) The libraiy of Alex- 
nidiia (Chart V). (d) About 200 n.c. or 
earlier men began to make a i\ew kind 
of writing material out of the skins of 
goats, calves, kids, lambs, sheep- This 
was called vellum (generally calf-skin) 
and parchment. It was much stronger 
than papyrus, but it was expensive and 
needed time and care to make — the 
town of Pcrgainiim. was famous for 
parchment, (e) With the use of vellum 
separate flat pages like the pages of our 
hooks gradually began to he used more 
and more. At first the binding was 


only a simple piece of leather wrapped 
around the book and tied with a thong. 
Both sides of these pages were now 
written on. These books lay on their 
sides on shelves. Later the pages were 
fastened together, and had wooden 
hoards for covers and simply a piece of 
leather up the back to which the boards 
were fastened. (/) Monasteries: from 
the days of the monasteries (the fourth 
century after Christ) the copying and 
binding of books was mainly in the 
hands of the monks (see Chart XII). 
The wooden backs of books were often 
decorated with gold, silver, and copper 
gilt, and emiched with precious stones. 
The children will understand better 
why the Barbarians who invaded the 
Empire and ovefthretv it, and the 
Northmen, liked to rob monasteries. 
Often the rnorrks hollow'ed out the thick 
wooden hoards that formed the cover 
to hide the treasures of the monasteries. 
The Barbarians destroyed a great many 
books when looking for jewels, so we 
have very few of the earliest bound 
books left. Later the covers of hooks 
Were made of leather beautifully 
decorated. The monks made books 
chiefly for their own libraries. If a rich 
man wanted to have a libraiy, he hired 
men who could write, called scribes (cp. 
the scribes of Egypt) to copy books for 
him. They often bad to travel about to 
monasteries to find the books their 
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master ^vanicd, and get permission from 
the monks to copy them. Some twenty 
or thirty scilbcs Avcrc often needed for 
a small libraiy. Copying was slow woik. 
Chlldicn may have seen oi heaid 
of chained hooks. They will now 
nnderstan^l better why they were 
chained in libiaiies. (g) When the 
Crusaders ictumcd Cioiu the East they 
hi ought back examples of books hound 
in leather stained lovely coloius and 
clccoiatcd witli paticms. Paper UxS wc 
know It ,waxS made by the Ch incase 
pel haps as fai hack as the second 
cciUiiiy n.c. About a.d. 75 r the Arabs 
learnt from the ChincxSe how to make 
this paper. The Arabs made their paper 
from flax, afterwards also making use 
of linen rags or cotton, all fibioiis sub- 
stances. The manufacuuc of paper in 
Europe was first established by the 
Moois in Spain in the middle of the 
twelfth centuiy. Factories ^vele soon 
cstaldishcd in Fiance, Italy, Germany, 
and other parts of Europe. Paper was 
not imcoinnion in England in the four- 
teenth century. The Crusades helped 
to spread the use of paper, Remind the 
children of dates of the Fiist and 
Thiicl Ciiisndcs (Chapter XVI). 

{2) The hweniioH of Piinting: the 
P fluting Pfcss . — To help children to 
uiuleistand what Is incaui by "piint- 
ing” let them tell all they know about 
a typewiiter and the way it woiks, The 
little rubber lettcis aie called type/* 
III the ciaft lessons let the childicn 
cut out laised lettcis on a thick slice of 
potato, coloiu the letters, and piint 
with them. .Experimenting with potato 
piiats will help children to mideistand 
the ait of printing. The (list Ictieis 
they pi hit will probably be the wrong 
way loiind. They will have to read 
them through the looking-glass! 


An eaily method of printing was to 
carve a picture or a page of writing on 
a block of wood. The laised picture or 
letters weie inked and stamped on a 
sheet of paper. To carve printing blocks 
of this kind ^vas a vciy lengthy job, 
and such a block method of stamping 
whole pages could only be used to 
pioducc one page or poster, or for 
the production of books of veiy few 
pages. 

It W'as John Gutenberg, of Mainz 
(died 1468), who though L of a much 
(juickcr way of printing. He and his 
father wcic metai-workers, and he 
thought of making scjiaratc metal 
lettcis (movable type) that could be 
used ovci' and over again 10 spell out 
the pages of any book. He punched 
into metal an impression of the type 
(lettens) he wanted, He used this 
punched sheet of metal as a mould into 
which he poured hot metal. As soon 
as the hot metal cooled, he shook the 
letters out of their moulds. When once 
Gutenberg had made good moulds of 
all the alphabet and of other signs 
necessary for printing, he could easily 
produce great quantities of type in a 
few hours, 

The typeorlctteis wcie, and still are, 
kept in shallow trays made of wood 
divided into a iiumbei of little coin- 
paitiiicnts; all the A’s in one, the B's in 
another, and so on. The trays whicli 
hold the type are called '' ca^ses.^' The 
man who arranges 01 composes the 
cliFerent letters foi a page of a book is 
c«alled a compositoi.'* ITe takes the 
lettcis fiom a '"casc^' and arianges 
them ill a fiame to make a page; the 
lettcis arc propeily spaced, and wedged 
in (see Chait XIV), The fiame he uses 
ixS called a forme/' The type in the 
foimc is Lheii inked, a sheet of papci is 
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placed over it, and it is put in the 
press. Chart XIV shows a woikman 
inking the type and a sheet being 
piinted in the piess, This is a copy of 
an old picture, so it is a little difticult 
to understand. If possible, the childieii 
should he ahov/n liQW si modcrti 
printer sets up his type in a ** stick.'' 
Very often children fail to grasp what 
exactly it was that Gutenberg invented. 
They aie inclined to think it was a 
great wooden piess. Make clcai’ lo 
them that Gufenberg'^ inventio 7 i was 
the easy casting or making by mould 
of metal type and the fitting of such 
type into a framework oi foi me to foim 
a page. By Giitcnheigs invention the 
method of reproducing books by hand 
disappcai'ccl, 

William Caxton 

The children can icad for themselves 
tlic stoiy of Caxton in The York His- 
tories, Book II (Bell). This will still 
further help them to understand print- 
ing. In the picture in this book they 
can see the pads used for inking the 
letters. Caxton set up a printing press 
at Bruges in 1473. Thcie the hist book 
in the English language was printed, 
namely, Cax ton's translation of the 
Histones of- Troy, Caxton loved the 
story of Tioy, as did Alexander the 
Great, 

III 1476 Caxton introduced piint- 
ing into England. He set up his 
ptinting-piess in a little house near the 
Abbey oI Westminster. He hung his 
sign, the ''Red Pale," a red band (see 
Chart XIV), before his door. In those 
days, when so few people could read or 
write, tradesincti had signs or pictures 
over their shops instead of name^. 
Children will be interested to know that 
there arc several of Gaxton's hooks in 


the British Museum, Books of his that 
will interest them arc The History 0/ 
Reynmd the Fox and /Esop's Fables 
(see Volume I, English Literature). 

Discuss with the children some of the 
I’esults of the invention of printing. In- 
teUlgeuL chikUcu will be inlere&tcd to 
know that in 1453, about the time of 
the invention of printing, there were 
about 100,000 hand-wrilten hooks in 
Euiope, hut by the end of the fifteenth 
century theic were some 9,000,000 
piinted books. The quality of paper 
had also much improved by 1453, and 
it was found much easier to print on 
paper than on vellum. Paper, too, was 
cheaper than vellum; this meant that 
more and cheaper books could be pio- 
duced, 

Activities and Further Suggestions 
(i) The childien look through the 
Charts fiom I to XIV to make notes on 
all the pictures to do with writing or 
books, From time to time the chaits 
should be linked together by some 
topic in this way; for example, Dif- 
ferent Ways of Travelling, Dress, etc. 
Books of different kinds may be made 
for the histoi'y miiscniTi — for example, 
a rolled " book a book of loose pages 
with a cover folded around it and tied 
with a leather thong; a book with holes 
punched in the pages by means of 
which the loose pages weie tied 
together, and placed in wooden coveis 
joined with stiips of leather, etc. Pages 
made of parchment were heavy. Paper 
was lighter and made lighter books. 
li possible, the cliikheu might see some 
book-binding done by a senior class. 
Let them also examine how the boolcs 
they use are bound. The Domesday 
Book of William I (Fig. 69) is a good 
example of hooks of the eleventh cetu 
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Liny. Sonic: cliiliircn may want to 
cairy out cxpcii incuts in printing ami 
book-bimling/' They make a slIE^ 
help booklet about Caxcon putting his 
sign, the Red Pole, on the covci (Chart 
XIV). 

Paper made iu the Chinese way was 
produced fioin rags. Children will he 
interested in fuidiiig materials fioin 
wliich paper is made today — wood pulp. 

Famous Explorers 
Some of the voyages of the explorers 
can he taken hiicfly in the geography 
pcilods, widi lessons on the globe and 
map. These voyages help children to 
realize the relative positions and sizes 
of the gieat land masses, and the shape 
and extent of the intervening oceans (see 
Appendix, Volume III, Gkocuapiiy), 
The voyages given below are im- 
portant fiom the point of view of 
histoiy. From theii lessons in Ancient 
Histoiy the children will lealizc that 
the Mcdiieriancan lands were the 
centres of civilizations when the Age 
of Disco vciy began. One way to help 
rhildien to understand how much of 
the wo lid was known in the Middle 
Ages (or just on ihe eve of the Age of 
] 3 isroveiy) is to get a map of the woild 
and cut away the pails not known, 
leaving the c'oiuineius of Europe, Asia, 
and the nmtheui pait of Africa as far 
south as the Equator. Mount this on 
blue paper, because in those days it 
Was thought that aioiind these thiee 
land masses was the ocean, the limits 
of which iveic unknown. The Mcditcr- 
lanean Sea {mcdi = middle, tena^ 
earth) was in tlic middle of the maps 
of those ilays and thought to he the 
largest and most inij^oitant sea connect- 
ing the rhicc coiiLincnrs of the Old 
World— Eiiiope, Asia, and Afiica. The 
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British Isles and Portugal were on the 
extreme ^vcslcrn edge of the known 
world. For a useful map to use, see 
Chaptei Ij Geography, Volume III, 

Tlie Moors (the Arabs of Spain and 
Noith Africa), who weie masters of 
Noith Afiica, had discovered the 
Guinea Coast. They allowed no one to 
explore Africa by land. The Age of 
Discovery began with the coasting of 
the Atlantic shores of Africa by the 
Genoese and Portuguese, and the begin- 
ning of the slave trade by the Poitu- 
giicsc. 

The cxploieis of the fifteenth centuiy 
had a great advantage ovci the Phoeni- 
cians and the Northmen They knew 
the use of the ma liner's compass. This 
invention came from China through 
trade with the East. It was in geneial 
use in the fourteenth century. For the 
Mali tier’s Compass see Volume III, 
Geography. 

(i) Christol)lic) Coliimbii^^ 1492 
(Ship No ii). — Teaching hints: most 
seamen wanted to find a way by 
sea to the East, to India, China, and 
the Spice Islands. The trade with the 
East in those days was important, be- 
cause thcie were no loot crops (turnips 
and swedes) with which to feed the 
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cattle in winter months. Most of the 
cattle had to he killed off every autumn, 
and people lived on salted meat until 
the following summer. To make their 
meat more pleasant, the spices of the 
East were needed— cloves and nutmeg 
fiom the Moluccas, pepper and ginger 
from Malabar, cinnamon from Ceylon, 


nutmeg from Amhoyna. Remind the 
children that in those days men had no 
potatoes, tea, coffee, chocolate, and 
tobacco. Indeed, it is quite a good 
plan to let the children wiite a list of 
all the foods they enjoy today which 
were scarce or unknown in olden days. 
There was little or no variety in the 
Middle Ages. The East was the source 
of all kinds of luxuiies, as the Crusaders 
had discoveicd — the source of ''precious 
stones and peails, and various dnigs 
and spices,” as Marco Polo wrote long 
ago. To teach the romantic East by sea 
was the aim of all explorers, ”The 
idea that educated men in the time of 
Columbus believed that the earth was 
flat, and that this belief was one of the 
obstacles to be overcome by Columbus 
before he could get anyone to help him 
in his project, is an error that tends to 
persist, The mistake occurs in Washing- 
ton Irving's Life of Columbus. All who 
lead this interesting book repeat the 
error. The learned men in Spain who 
in i486 questioned the possibility of 
the voyage did so because they thought 
the breadth of ocean to be traversed 
bcfoie the explorer could reach Asia 
by the western loute was too g^cat for 
the voyage to be possible. Columbus 
asserted that the gap between Western 
Europe and Eastern Asia was com- 
paratively nairow. Neither side con- 
vinced the other. Years aftei wards, in 
1492, Queen Isabella of Spain was 
moved rather by faith than by reason 
in her decision to equip Columbus. A 
committee of educated men would be 
no moie likely to hold the view that the 
world was flat in the fifteenth century 
than in the twentieth. Greek astrono- 
mei9 before the second centiii'y a.d, 
knew that the woild was round. 

Isabella of Castile, who helped 
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ColiimbiKS, was queen of Castile, one of 
the largest Icingdoms in Spain. She 
niarried Ferdijiand of Aragon, another 
Spanisli kingdom. The union of Castile 
and Aragon marks the beginning of the 
impoitauce of Spain in history. Fig. 70 
shows the flag of Aragon and Castile 
that Columbus liad on bis ship. In the 
south of Spain the Spanish Moslems 
(the descendants of the Aiabs and 
Moots who conquered Spain) still pos- 
sessed the Kingdom of Granada. Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella conquered the Moors 
and thus united the whole of Spain. 
By the discoveiy of Columbus all the 
wealth of the New Woild passed at 
fust into the hands of Spain, which 
became the richest and stiongcst coun- 
try in Euiope for the time. 

Columbus not only wanted to find a 
way by sea to the East, but to plant the 
cross in the land of Cathay (China) and 
convert the heathens theie to the faith 
of Christ. The Age of Disco vci'y owed 
much to Chiistianity. The spread of 
the Gospel — sometimes by force — went 
hand-in-hand with discoveiy. 

The children lead for themselves the 
stoiy of Columbus in some suitable 
text-hook; for example. The Headway 
niatoiica, Book II, Famom Men and 
Famous Deeds (Univ. of London Pi ess). 
Hcie they will learn how Ameiica got 
its name, and many new facts, which 
they enter in their self-help book about 
Columbus. His ship is shown on Ship 
No, 11. It is well for children to know 
the size of Columbus's flagship, the 
Santa Alaiia, so that they can compare 
it with modem ships. It was about 95 
feet in length, with a breadth of 25 feet, 
Compaicdtoalinci of today she was the 
merest cocklc-shcll, and ii needed biavc 
men to sail her into tlic unknown seas, 

(2) Vasco da Gama, tlie Poiliignesc, in 


1497 rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
and reached Calicut in India, thus it 
was the Portuguese who were the fiist 
to find a new way from Europe entirely 
by sea to India and the East. This was 
an epoch-making voyage. It caused the 
old overland trade routes (via the Red 
Sea or the Persian Gulf; there was no 
Suez Canal in those days) with the East 
to be less used. (Remind the chlldien 
of the Royal Road from Sardis to Susa.) 
Towns like Venice and Genoa also lost 
their power and wealth as the new 
Atlantic route took the place of the old 
Mediterranean route. The European 
countries that benefited by the changes 
were those that faced the Atlantic, liist 
Portugal and Spain, and later Fiance, 
Holland, and England, The actual 
voyages may be taken, in the geography 
lesson, 

(3) /o/m Cabot sailed from Biistol, 
1497, westwaid to try to reach China, 
He discovered Newfoundland, and his 
son explored the coast of Labradoi. 
The chief lesnlt of these discoveries was 
the opening of the cod fisheiy there, 
which was resorted to by both French 
and English fishermen, between whom 
there was much livaliy, The children 
can lead about John Cabot in The York 
Histoiics, Book III (Bell). (HLs ship was 
like Ship No. 12.) 

(4) The Fifst Voyages round the 

World , — ^These aie especially suitable 
for the geography lessoiisS. (a) Magellan 
and his ship the Vtttona. The Vittoria 
was the fust ship to sail round the 
woilcl, 1519-1522. (b) Drake sailed 

lound the world in 1577—1580, and 
fughtened the Spaniaids out of their 
wits. The children may lead about 
Drake's voyage in The York Histories, 
Book III (Bell). (For his ships, sec Ship 
No. 12.) 
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(s) Voyages to found Cohnies . — 
These stories will link up with the 
voyages of the Phoenicians and the 
colonics founded by the Greeks- 

(a) Sir Humphiey Gilheit was the fust 
seaman to turn men's minds from 
gold-seeking, ireasiiie-steJiling, or slave- 
trading to colonization. His wish was 
to found a colony, a home abroad foi 
poor EnglLshincn wlio could not find 
woilc ill England and had no land. 
The chikhen can read his heioic scoiy, 
of how he tiled and failed to found a 
colony in Newfoundland, 1583, in The 
Yoik Histories, Book II (Bell). He did 
not really fail, because when he planted 
the British flag on the rocky coast of 
Newfoundland he was laying the found- 
ation of our British Commonwealth, 
tie was the first Englishman to take 
possession of a country, with the idea 
of people fiom Great Biiiaiii mnking 
their honics there. 

(t) Sir Walter Raleigh tried to 
colonize Viiginia from 1583-1602, in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. Although he 
failed, he lived to see his dream carried 
out in pai t l)y Captain John Smith, and 
Virginia Iiecame the first British colony 
in North Ameiica. Thiongh Ral eights 
expeditions two important new pio- 
ducts weie brought to Biitaiii — potatoes 
and tobacco, Childien who are in- 
terested in Raleigh will peril aps like to 
lead about him in The Yoik I-Tistoiies, 
Book IV (G, Bell). 

(c) The Pilgrim Falhef's, or the Story 
of the Mayfloiverj 1620. — ^This is a 
thrilling stoiy for Junioi childien. 
Point out to the chiJehen how much 
farther noith New England is than Vii- 
ginia. They can think out why the 
Pilgrim Fathers had moic difiiculties 
than the settlers in Viiginia. The 
colonists in Virginia and Neiv England 


were the founders of the United States 
of America. Children can read an easy 
stoiy about the voyage of the May- 
flower in The York Histoiies, Book II 
(Bell), (See Ship No. 13.) 

Not all the above voyages need be 
taken, unless time allows, but they may 
not be too many, as the actual voyages 
will be familiar to the childien through 
their geography lessons. They will 
know the position of Neivfoiindlancl, 
etc. 

Looking Before and After 

It is essential that the work in the 
last year of the Primary School should 
as far as possible foietell some of the 
woik that is to come and lie linked up 
with the work alieady done. Through- 
out the course thcie has been constant 
revision in the sense that perLinent facts 
already leaint have been recalled to 
mind, and their connection with the 
work in hand made clear wherever pos- 
sible. Intelligent revision as well as 
mere repetition is the essence of history 
teaching. 

As far as possible, let the children 
complete their piojects. For example, 
the Stoiy of Boats and Ships can be 
revised from the logs of the cave-men, 
even to the present day — Egyptian 
ships, ships of Crete, Phceiiician, Greek, 
and Carthaginian ships, the ships of 
the Romans, the Northmen, King 
Alfied's ships, Norman and Crusaders' 
ships, meichaiit ships of Edward III, 
the ships of Columbus and other gieat 
cxploieis alieady mentioned ; Henry 
VIPs famous ships, the Regent and the 
Sovereign, both larger and more power- 
ful than any ship that had gone before; 
the Gieat Hairy, launched in 1514, was 
the wonder of her day, for Heniy VIII 
CQUtimied the good work of his father 
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anti l)iiilt ships (lie was the real founder 
of the English navy), and so on to the 
Mayflowcrj Nelson's ship, lea clippeis, 
steam-hoats, etc., and the liiieis of 
"oday. QucnnelTs History of Evciyday 
Things in England^ Paits I and II, is 
very useful for the "Stoiy of Ships.'' 
All easy project on ships will be found 
in Pi ejects fat tha Junior Schoolj 
Book II. (See Ship No. 14 lor Nelson's 
ship.) 

(2) Again, the vStoiy of schools which 
began with the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians may be linkcfl up with the 
Grammar Schools of the Tudors in the 
last school term; The chikhen much 
enjoy hearing and leading about the 
founding of St. Pauls School, 1509, in 
connection with stoiics of Sir Thomas 
Mnic and John Colet. They can lead 
about school rules and what was learnt 
at scliool in those days in The Yoik 
Histories, Book III (Bell) The stoiy of 
Sir Thomas Moic’s daughtci Margaicl 
and her education is also of value (see 
Famous Wowen^ Univ. London Picss). 
Later on these stoucs will help clnldrcn 
to un del stand the Renaissance, or at 
least he more at home with it, when 
tlicy come to hear of the renewed in- 
terest in Gicck and Latin. 

There is a good choice of topics for 
the last year or last term that will help 
childicn to look hack waul and foiwaul- 
It is licst foi the teachers to choose 
those that most appeal to her, providing 
she is suie they will also appeal to the 
childicn, be of futine use, and lielp 
children 10 icvisc past ivoik. It is 
isolated information that should he 
avoided as far as possible. 

The stoiy of tiackways and loacls 
especially appeals to boys, as do ships, 
There wcic tiacks worn hy animals, 
tracks worn hy the feet ol men of the 


Stone Age to flint mines, or fords across 
riveis, oi other impoitant places. There 
weie many tiackways in Britain made 
in prehistoric days hy the Celts. It took 
a long time for the feet of men to heat 
out a track. But when for hundreds 
of years the hooves of animals and the 
feet of men tied the same path day 
after clay, the soil was pressed more and 
moie closely and firmly together to 
form a hollow-way. People who came 
aftciwards often called it the “ Hollow- 
way." On Chart XIV a hollow-way 
is shown that can still be seen run- 
ning northwards do^vn from the Beik- 
shiie Ridgeway. When the Romans 
came they must have used the British 
irackways, and along some of them 
they built fine roads with a found- 
ation of giavcl, limy giavcl, and slabs 
of stone on top. The Romans built 
theii roads up so that diey wcie often 
higher than the ground on each side, 
They really were highways or high 
loads. 

Chait XIV shows some sketches chil- 
dren can make for their stoiy of roads. 
But, as we have said before, it is not 
wise to give childicn too often a scries 
of plctuies ai ranged in the right order. 
It is Letter that they should think out 
the arrangement themselves as often as 
possible; that is why pictures of lamps, 
"clocks," etc., aie scatceicd here and 
theie on the charts so that the children 
can have the pleasure of arranging and 
finding. Intelligent children may want 
to make a book al:)out tracks and roads 
of all kinds — caravan loiites, fioin 
Memphis to Babylon; the Royal Road 
in Pcisia, etc. Tlicy themselves can 
collect pictures of modem loads and 
coinpaic them with the old roads. Im- 
press upon them that dining the 
Middle Ages piactically all goods were 
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carried by pack-horses or pack-tntiles. 
They canied much wool and woollen 
goods from the days of Edwaid III 
onwards* They linked all England 
together and helped to unite it; they 
weie, too, the news bringera. 

Chikheii will hnd much help in this 
pioject in Projects for the Junior 
School, Books I-IV (Harrap). Odier 
useful books that children can consult 
ai'Q Histoiy in the Making, Book III 
(Pitman), York Histories, Book III (Bell). 

Two other good projects that link up 
with geogiaphy and may be taken in 
the geography lessons aic: (i) The 
Stoiy of Bridges, beginning with fords 
and stepping-stones. This is an easy 
topic that children can work out for 
themselves by collecting pictures of 
bridges (sec Geography Section), (2) 
Warming the House through the Ages 
—the wood-fires of the cave-men, char- 
coal fires in biaziers (Egypt, Greece, 
Rome), fires on hearth-stones in Anglo- 
Saxon halls, hearth-stones and chim- 
neys in the Middle Ages, coal, gas, elec- 
tilcity, hot-watei' pipes, central heating, 
etc. 

Teacheis and childien who are in- 
terested in weaving may like to com- 
plete the stoiy of the spindle and the 
loom with tales of the great inventors: 
James Hargreaves, Samuel Ciompton, 
etc. Heie again the teacher is prepar- 


ing the ground for future work. For 
some stoiies see The York Histories, 
Books II and IV (Bell). 

Children who are interested in their 
simple science may like to have these 
lessons linked up with history, The 
Renaissance saw the beginning of the 
history of modern science. The work of 
the Greek scientists of long ago was 
continued (see Volume IV, Simple 
Science^ for Copernicus and Galileo, 
etc.) It is well for children to realize 
that history can illuminate science and 
science history. 

In all this 'Tooking forward and 
backward'" the child must think, and 
there is mental discipline. It is an 
elEoit, even though pleasurable, to see 
connections. It is easier for a child to 
learn one episode and keep it in a 
watertight compartment. However sim- 
ple the history is, the child should have 
oppoi tunitles of using his memoiy, his 
imagination, his reasoning power, and 
his judgment in collecting and under- 
standing facts and their relationships. 

Lord Biyce*s wise words should be 
remembered by teachers, “Nobody can 
teach history who does not know tire 
difference between the present and the 
past . . . who does not realize how much 
of the present there must have been in 
the past and of how much of the past 
there is in dre present.” 
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DRAMATIC HISTORY* 


The Use of Drnmatizatioti iti Teaching 
History 

D ramatization has been 

dealt with vciy fully in the 
English Section, so little le- 
mains to be added. In Volume I a play 
will be found that shows how literature 
helps history, namely, a tale about 
King Arthur. The place for imagina- 
tive writing about the past is in the 
English lesson, and stories of King 
Arthur and his knights and of Robin 
Hood which belong to our literaiy heri- 
tage, not to our histoiical heritage, can 
with advantage, both to the teaching of 
English and histoiy, be transferred to 
the English (or literature) lesson. But 
some legends aic of such significance, 
or have such a foundation of proba- 
bility, that they can form part of the 
histoiy syllabus. These aie often 
diainatic episodes that lend themselves 
to acting; for example, the stoiy of 
Romulus and Remus. Belief in this 
stoiy has affected histoiy. It helped to 
make the Romans proud of their past. 
Dramatization begins in the history les- 
sons as a means of helping children to 
understand certain woids oi to visualize 
certain .scenes; also it helps children to 
articulate new words correctly. Not 
once seeing or saying the word makes it 
the children’s own, but using it many 
times. 


Here aie some examples of words and 
ideas that may need help : bow, arrow, 
and quiver; caravan, oasis, nomad, 
homage, or doing homage; a siege, to 
besiege (a teacher besieged by ques- 
tions!), the Senate, or a meeting of the 
Witan summoned by the king; paying 
Dane geld, a consul walking with his 
lictors before him, the crozvning of 
Charlemagne, a Roman triumph, gladi- 
ators fighting lions in the arena of the 
amphitheatie (rather risky I ), and so on. 
The teacher knows best what scenes or 
words he wants to emphasize, or which 
need repetition. 

To give the childien at times a play 
to act encourages them to act little 
scenes themselves as well as write their 
own play. Two historical plays are 
given here that may be useful. The 
(list, "The Thiec Meetings,” is partly 
legend and paitly histoiy. There 
piobably was a Biitish king called Vor- 
tigciii and an Anglo-Saxon chieftain 
called Hengist (the Mare) or Horsa (the 
Hoise), hut Rowena and her name arc 
purely legendary (see Chapter XIII). 
The children who take the part of 
guards can alter the conversation if 
they wish, and lecall moie tales of 
Roman days. This play encourages 
thought. 

The second play shows how a whole 
class can, if necessary, take part. It also 
shows how a play may help children 
to tiy to visualize scenes of long ago. 
Childien to whom the word forum 


* Tlic plays liavc l)cen especially wiiticn for 
Lliis clhiptGi 6y Rodney lleimcu 
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means little may get clearer ideas. The 
Senate -house was in the Forum, with 
the halls ol Justice, libiaiies, and other 
public buildings. They were built 
lound the Foiuni or market-place. 
Remind tlte children that theie were 
no temples to Jupiter or any gods or 
goddesses, for they had been closed 
A.D, 3^2, when the Roman Empire had 
become Christian, Remind them, also, 
that there are generally important 
buildings in a market square in an Eng- 
lish town today, Scenes may be added 
to this play as suggested at the end. 

TI-IE THREE MEETINGS 

The Stort:' of Hengist and Horsa 
(a.d. 449) IN Three Scenes 

Characters: 

Vortigern, a Welsh king, ovciloid of 
Britain 

Beric, a Biitish chief under Vortigein 

Two of his guards 

Mengist 

Rowena, his daughter 
Horsa, his brother 

Mcn-at-arms and followeis of Vortigern 
and of Hengist and Ploisa 
A Reader 

Scene I 

Reader: This Is the stoi'y of how 
Hengist and Horsa came to Biitain 
about fifteen hundred years ago, and 
how they never went away again. It is 
ill thiee scenes. The fiist takes place in 
the palace of King Voitigcrn. 

niE CURTAINS open 

The only necessary finnittue is a seal 
for Vortigern well down stage at one 
side, Al the front of the acting area 
stand the two giiardsj, one at ea^i side, 
facing each other. They remain there 
throughout the play. The Reader sits 


in one cotner all the time, too, outside 
the cuUain, 

1ST Guardi Ah, those weic the clays. 

I wish I had lived then. 

2ND Guard: I wish you had, too. 
Then you'd have been dead and done 
with by now, instead of standing there 
grumbling- Grumble, grumble, grum- 
ble I — I never knew such a man for 
looking on the dark side, 

1ST Guard: And who wouldn't? 
Those were the days, I tell you, when 
the Romans were here. My father and 
my old grandfather have told me about 
it many's the time. There was peace 
then, and a man could till his field with 
out for ever having to grab his pike 
and rush off to fight pirates — and find 
his home afiie when he came back, as 
like as not. 

2ND Guard: Yes, and be inled over 
by foreigners. 

1ST Guard: Who cares for that, so 
long as the foreigners do the fighting 
for you, and keep the peace? That's 
what those old Romans did, whatever 
you say. But what has it been since 
they went? — ^bicker, bicker, bicker, this 
little king fighting that little king, 
until they get into a proper muddle — 
and then when enemies come from out- 
side, they have to get our king, Vor- 
tigerir, to come in from Wales and help 
them, just because he happens to be 
stroirgest of the lot, and as good as 
make him king of all Britain. It's like 
a lot of silly sheep having to ask a 
sheep-dog to look after them. 

2ND Guard ■ Yes, and very well he's 
doing it. He’ll soon teach them to fight 
for themselves 

1 ST Guard : Will Ire I 

2ND Guard: Well, he's training an 
army now, isn't he? We've still got the 
wall your old Romans built to keep out 
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the Piets and Scots, and the forts all 
along the east coast to hold back the sea 
pirates. I’ve never seen either myself, 
but by all accounts they he as good as 
new, 

1ST Guard: Ay, they knew how to 
build, the Romans did — villas and roads 
and walls and forts. But what use are 
walls and forts without the soldiers to 
man thciu? 

^ND Guard ; Well, isn't that what Tm 
telling you?— soon we shall have the 
soldieis — and then let the murdering 
PictxS and Scots look out, yes, and the 
Angles and Saxons and jntes loo. We'll 
show 'em. We'Jl send their long- 
boats to the lightaboiit, and no mis- 
take. 

1ST Guard: Don’t you believe it. 
People don't drop fighting for four huii- 
di'ccl years or so, then pick up the trick 
o£ It again, all of a sudden. 

aND Guard . Well, give us time, give 
us time. 

1ST Guard: Yes, give us timel But 
will they? 

aND Guard: Will who? 

I ST Guard: Will whol Why, these 
Jutes who are lying camped at our gates 
this vciy moment, waiting to see the 
king this day. 

2ND Guard : What are you grum- 
bling about now? Here a set of Jutes 
come and land on Kent, and instead of 
buuiing and slaying they send peace- 
ful messages to the king, and ask to 
speak widr him, and all you can do is to 
snifl. What do you know? What do 
you mean? 

1ST Guard: I mean that the king 
had iDCttcr have fought them and have 
done, that's all. 

aND Guard : Well, if you aren’t hard 
to please! First you grumble because 
you have to fight, and then yon grum- 


ble because you haven’t. I can’t make 
head or tail of you, 

1ST Guard: No, you're too simple. 
And Fm afiaid our king will be too 
simple too. 

2ND Guard: Well, you can't expect 
cveiybody to be sharp like you. You 
think a lot of yourself, don't you? 

1ST Guard: At any rate niy eyes are 
good enough to see what sticks out like 
the nose on your face. 

2ND Guard : You leave my nose 
alone. 

1ST Guard: Do you think these Jutes 
of yours would come hcic all so smooth 
and pleasant unless they wanted some- 
thing? Not they I They’re up to some 
nick 01 othci, you mark my words. 
Old Beric thinks so, too. You heard 
what he said to the king? 

2ND Guard: No, I’m not always 
sticking my ears out like you. 

1ST Guard: No, or you might learn 
a thing or two. Well, you can take it 
from me: old Beric isn’t taken in by 
them. He thinks the same as I do — 
they're up to some tiick. Sly as foxes, 
if you ask me. 

2 ND Guard : Well, they don’t look it, 
that’s all I can say, Two fine upstand- 
ing men those leaders of theirs are, 
Ileiigist and what’s his name? 

1 ST Guard : Horsa. 

2ND Guard: Hengist and Horsa, 
that's it. When I saw them coming 
along, and one of them carrying that 
banner with a snow-white horse on it, 
“Thcie’s a giand pair of men,” I said 
to myself. Fine they looked, with their 
yellow hair and their blue eyes, and as 
honest as the day. And tall 1 

1ST Guard: But tall doesn't mean 
hones L. 

2ND Guard’ Get hack. Get back. 
Can't you hcai? They're coming. 
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(Enter King Vortigehn, Beric, and 
other of the Kin^s men. The Gmrrds 
present arms.) 

Vortigehn, as he enters: As soon as 
we are seated ler cheiii conic in, 

Beuic: Yes, sire. 

(VoRTiGERN sitSf and the Guards cotne 
to attention. Beric speaks aside to a 
niessengerj who goes out.'j 

Beric: I have sent, siic* And sire — 
you wish me to speak to these strangcis, 
as youi mouthpiece? 

Voui’iGERN: No, Beric* Wc thank 
you for the oITcr, but on second 
tlioughts have a mind to tieat with 
them ourselves. 

Beric: But, sire I — ^it was decided — 

Vortigern: If we need your exeeb 
Iciit counsel, Beric, we can ask it. They 
are coming, (It is plain that Beric is 
wouied.) 

[Enter Hencist, Horsa, and a jew 
followers.) 

TlENCisr; Had, Voitigerii, Kijig of 
DiiLainl I, Hengist, and my biother 
Hors a here thank you for our welcome 
lo this place. 

Vortigern; All aie welcome heic 
who come in peace. 

Horsa : As we do. 

Vortigern ; I am glad of it, fiiends. 

Hengist: Since you call us friends, 
we may tell you openly and at once the 
leasoii for our coming. 

Vortigern : You may speak freely. 

Hengist: Sire, we are warriors from 
Jutland, Saxons. We lead the bravest 
of our countiy's warriors. We have left 
our homes because our land bears more 
men than it can hold. We have heard 
that your fail land is ravaged hy 
enemies, Piets and Scots fiom the 
northern wilds, and pirates from over- 
seas. 

Vortigern: It ts, indeed. 


Hengist : But it need be no more. If 
you give us leave, we will light your 
battles for you, 

Voriigern: Why, then you are in- 
deed welcome. You have come in good 
time. Have they not, Beric? 

Beric: There is only one question, 
sire: what leward would they ask for 
such services? 

Voiu'iQERN: That sounds a churlish 
question, fi lends, but our coiinsellois 
arc jealous for our good. Let us be 
open: what reward have you in mind? 

Horsa: That, sire, wc shall leave in 
your hands. If you trust us, we shall 
tiust you, 

Vortigern- Well saidl — and so you 
may You shall have food and wine in 
plenty, and such land as yon need for 
your good comfoit, 

Hengist : Siie, wc ask no more, Wc 
thank you for your trust in us, the 
moic as you have as yet hardly seen 
our foices, as wc would wish you to do. 

Vortigern (using): There is nothing 
would please us better, friends, and now 
— unless your men need time to pre- 
paie. 

Horsa: Sii-e, our men are always 
prepared. By day and night they will 
be aimed to serve yon. 

Vortigern : Well said 1 Then, 
friends, lead on. We follow. Come, 
Beiic, 

(Hengist and Horsa’s followers go 
out, then their masters, then Vortigern 
follozveil by Beric, who is plainly not 
pleased^ and the other Britons. At 
length only the tzeo Guards remain.) 

2ND Guard : And now I hope you are 
satisfied. 

1ST Guard; lam. 

2ND Guard: Well, that's something 
to be thankful for. 

1ST Guard: Are you? 
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ciND Guard: Am I what? 

1ST Guard; Satisfied. 

2ND Guard : Of course I am. 

1ST Guard: Then you had bettei 
spend all your time being— till the time 
ivhen your Jutes have made an end of 
fighting in the north. I suppose that 
will be tlic fiist place they will go to. 
Then they will come back and ask for 
their reward — and that's where the fun 
will begin. 

2ND Guard: But that's all settled. 
The king offered them so and so, and 
they said they asked no more. You 
couldn't say faiier than that, could 
you? 

jST Guard: No, but talk's easy, 

2ND Guard : Do you mean they are 
liais? 

\ST Guard*. Oh no. They mean 
what they say now — at least they think 
they mean it; but will they think the 
same when they have won a battle or 
two? 

1ST Guard; Ah well, it's a long way 
to the great wall. 

2ND Guard: But it's no farther 
coming back. We've seen the first meet- 
ing, next comes the second. 

1ST Guard : Oh, Tm tiled of you and 
your hints. Let's wait, and then we 
shall see. 

2 ND Guard: Wc shall, mate, we shall. 
But whether we shall like it is another 
matter. 

CURTAIN 

(The curtains open again at once to 
show the two Guards as hefore, at atten- 
tion. VoRTiGERN IS Seated^ with Brric 
by him. Hengist and Horsa aie 
stauding.j 

Hengist: That is the stoiy, sire. 

Vorticern: And a hrave one. Is it 
nor, Bciic? 

Beric : Brave indeed, sire. 


Housa: These Piets will not show 
their sandy heads over the wall again 
for many a day, I wairant. 

Vortigern; They were an easier 
enemy than you expected, I gather. 

Hengist: No, sire, they were biave 
men and hardy fighteis. But they have 
not learned how to fight together — and 
a hundred fighting as a hundred will 
always be beaten by a hundred fighting 
as one. 

Horsa ; That is what they have to 
learn. We have learned it aheady — ■ 
that is why we are here now to claim 
our reward. 

Vortoern: The rcwaul you have 
earned so well. You shall hold the Isle 
of Thanet as home for you and your 
men. 

Horsa: That is good land, she. And 
no doubt we might have a parcel of 
land in it for our own. We should not 
need much — no nioie than would be 
bounded by a single strip of leather. 
That would he enough for us to huikl 
a castle of otir own. 

Behic: But is there need for a castle? 

Horsa: We need a castle to entertain 
our friends. It is good for them to 
know that we aie men of atandiiig here. 

Beric: Bui surely they know that 
already, 

Horsa: Our friends fiom over sea? 

Beric: Ah — your friends from over 
seal 

Hengist: What my brother says is 
true. The more our fame spreads 
abroad, the less will enemies raise sword 
and spear against your kingdom, sire, 
That is why I, as the elder of us tivo, 
ivould hold lule in our parcel of land 
as prince by light. 

VoiniGERi^: As a prince? But you 
have not spoken of that bcfoie. A 
paiccl of land of such size as you say 
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for a casLle I grant you, but as for 
making you a piiiicc in Bi itain> that I 
cannot do. You aic a forcignerj and 
woiahip other gods than ouis. It would 
auger my people and split my kingdom 
in twain. No, it would not do. {He 
rises and ilic Guards present ai ms,) You 
will he our guests at dinner? 

Henuist: Sire, wc shall count it an 
honour. 

(VoujiGEiiN goes out followed by 
Bekic. Hkngist and Horsa look at 
each oihery and then go off the other 
way. The Guards stand at case,) 

1ST Guardi And so ends the second 
meeting, 

2ND Guard. And veiy well, too. The 
king put his foot down fair and sqiiaic. 
They knew when they were heaten, 
That about a parcel of land that could 
he bounded by a piece of leather, now 
— that wasn't much to ask. What sort 
of size parcel of land is that? 

1ST Guard: I don't know. It depends 
on how long the piece of leather is. 

2ND Guard ; Well, how long could it 
be — ^just one piece of leather? Even 
you couldn't stretch that into much. I 
expected them to ask moic. I was sur- 
prised, 

I ST Guard; Were you? Well, you'll 
ba surprised again before long, so 
don't overdo ii. 

2ND Guard: Oh, you again 1 

1ST Guard: Well, hiiven't I been 
light so far? 

2ND Guard: Now then, don't crow. 
That was diffeient. This time we know 
where we are. 

1ST Guard: But how long shall we 
stay there? — that's the question. Old 
Bcric knows it too. "'Ah, your friends 
from over seal " says he. You noticed 
that and the way he said it? Hc*s old, 
but be s a cunning fox, Bcric is. 


2ND Guard : Yes, and he'll make 
lioublc if he isn't careful. Any man 
likes to have his fi lends to pay him a 
viaih 

1ST Guard: Yes, but how many of 
them will theie be? And will they go 
away again? That's the next question. 
They are clever, those two. They know 
how to play the waiting game, and get 
what they want without drawing swoid 
for it. 

2ND Guard; Oh well, it's no good 
looking ahead, 

I. ST Guard; You're light, mate. 
You're learning. 

curtain 

Reader : Time has passed, The 
wooden castle in Thanet has been built, 
the fi lends have come from over sea — 
fiom the flat shores of the Baltic and 
the steep banks of the Rhine — and they 
have not gone hack again. They find 
the land of Biitain even moie pleasant 
than they weie told, and the castle very 
strong and safe to live in. 

Britain is moic nearly at peace than 
it has been at any time since the 
Romans left its shores nearly forty 
ycais ago, never to return. That is one 
good thing King Vortigcin has to be 
thankful fot as he sits at tabic in Hen- 
gist's hall, ail honoured guest at the 
high table between the two brothers. 
The long table is ciowded with guests, 
and there aie men-at-arms, too, both 
Vortigern's and the bi others'. 

Dinner is over, and the hall is full of 
cheerful noise. 

(Noise begins as the cm tains go back. 
Hengist liseSj and there is shouting and 
clappingj then silence.) 

I-Iengist; Comiadcs, I need not tell 
you the wassail I call first. You know it 
before the words are spoken. We have 
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here a giiest honoured above all othera 
in these walls. I bid you to be upstand- 
ing and drink his health. Our King — 
Voitigeinl 

(All stand and raise their wine 
cups, shouting “Wealth I ” “Plealthl ” 
'' Vortigern I “ “The King I ” e/c„ 
till HeNgist raises his hand and they 
siLj 

Hengist: The ivassail was tnily 
given, but I would grace it Iiiither, with 
the greatest honour that I have it in 
my power to bestow, 

(The Biitons ask the Saxons, “What 
does he mean? “ etc., but they recei-ue 
710 answer, Hengist claps twice and 
looks towards a door on one side. 
Sloivly Rowena comes on carrying a jug 
of wine. She approaches Vorticern 
and fills his cup, speaking as she does 
so,) 

Rowena : Dear king, thy health. 
she moves on, Vortigern rises 
like a man in a dream. As she goes 
out he speaks,) 

Vortigern; There was a wassail 1 
would have given you, but it has been 
driven from my mind by another. I 
drink to the maid who filled my 
cup, the loveliest maid in this land 
or any other, I think — the maid I 
would have for my queen. Wealth I 
Health! 

All (staixdingj : To the Lady 
Rowena, wealth, health 1 

Vortigern flo HengistJ: The Lady 
Rowena, they say. Who is she? Why 
have I never seen her before? 

PIengist : She is only now come over 
sea. She is my daughter. 

Vortigern: Your daughter! Then 
your daughter shall he queen of 
Ilritain. 

I-Iengist: But I cannot part with my 
daughter without a price. 


Vortigern: Whatever you ask, 
within reason, you shall have. 

Hengist: I would have the kingdom 
of Kent for my own. 

Vortigern: It is youis. 

Hengist: Come then, she. Wc will 
speak of it to my daughter. 

(They go, followed by the rest, all 
talking and laughing together. At 
length only our two Guards aie left.) 

2ND Guard: Thete, Master Croaker, 
What do you think of that as a happy 
ending to all your grumblings? Never 
in all my days did I sec a man with his 
head turned so sudden. 

I ST Guard: A man with his head 
turned? That's the tnicst thing you 
ever said. ♦ 

2ND Guard: I couldn't have planned 
a happier ending myself. 

1 ST Guard: Yes — -if it is the ending. 

2ND Guard: What? You're not 
scenting a trick this time, surely? 

1ST Guard: After that leather busi- 
ness I scent tricks everywhere. Saying 
you ivant only as much land as can be 
bounded by a piece of leather, and 
then having the biggest bull killed and 
skinned, and his hide cut into so thin 
a string that it takes in I don't know 
how much land I Sly, I call it, mighty 
clever, hut sly. And oucc sly, always 
sly, that's what I say. 

2ND Guard : But that was different. 
He didn't know how he stood then. 
Now he docs. The King of Britain will 
many the King of Kent's daughter, and 
one day maybe our king will have a 
little son, and the King of Kent will be 
happy to think of his little grand- 
son being king of all the land one 
day. 

1ST Guard: Unless he takes it into 
his head to be king of all the land him- 
self [list. 
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2ND Guard: WhaL? — and drive his 
own daughtci's husband out? Nevei I 

1ST Guard; No? Well, we've seen 
the thiid meeting. 

2ND Guard : And now we shall see, I 
suppose, we shall see. Get along with 
youl As if a man would drive his own 
daughter outl 

isr Guard: Oh, I don^t! say she 
would go too. But, as you say, we shall 
see, we shall see. 

CURTAINS CLOSE 

Reader: And see they did. Hcngist 
made himself King of Kent and drove 
Voitigem westwards into Wales. The 
unhappy Biitons soon fouiid that the 
Saxons had come not to save them, but 
to stay and to steal their land. For 
two hundred years tho Batons fought 
the Angles and Saxons until by the year 
600 they had lost almost all their land 
except Wales,, and the trackless moors 
of Goinwallj and the highlands of Scot- 
land. The island of Biitaiii had at last 
become the land of the Angles, Angle- 
land, or Erkgland. 

Here is a short play adapted from 
Chapter IV of the Yoik Histories, by 
R. K. and M. I. R. Polkinghoine (Bell). 
It is based upon one of the most 
familiar of anecdotes. 

The fust scene gives an opening for 
research. The class can find out what 
the Forum was like, and any discover- 
able details about a Roman niaiket will 
be useful in setting the fiist scene. Tn 
the second, which tells how Pope 
Gregory sent Augustine on his mission 
to Britain, the whole class may repre- 
sent the monks, Augustine sitting 
among them, while Gicgoiy addresses 
them from bis chair. 


ANGLES— OR ANGELS? 

(The Story oi? Gregory, a.d. 540-604, 
Pope 590-604) 

Clmracteis: 

Father Gregory, afterwards Pope 

Gregoiy 
A slave dealci 
His clerk 
A male slave 
A Roman woman 
A man 

A blind beggar 

Wulfsian, an Anglo-Saxon boy 
Edwin, his youngei bi other 
Julius, a Roman boy 
Augustine, a monk 
Other monks 

People 111 the maiket-place 
Reader 

Scene I 

The Forinrij Rone, about the year 
a.d, 580 

Reader: Imagine that you arc look- 
ing out upon the Forum in Rome 
nearly foiuteen hundred years ago, It 
is a market day, and all kinds of things 
are being sold. One of the salesmen is a 
slave dealer. It has been a lucky day 
for him, and he has only three slaves 
unsold. One is a grown man, and the 
othcis are two boys. You can see that 
they are brothers, and they have long, 
curly, fail hair and blue eyes, not at all 
like the dark-eyed, dark-haired Romans. 

(At first there is no thing but general 
noise and rnovcmcntj but aft^r a Ultle 
this dies dozen enough for us to hear 
the Slave Dealer talking to ci knot of 
men as he sbozvs off hts man slave, 
pt adding him just as tf he zvere a prize 
bullock.) 

Dealer: Come, now, gentlemen, 
make up your minds, Tve been offered 
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c\ jDrice for this niaii hcie, It*s dirt 
cheap j not enough foi one of these two 
boys heie, but if nobody oUeis more, 
he'll have to go, I clonT want to take 
any of *cin home, Come now, come. I 
know you, and you know me, I know 
yon know a good slave whew you see 
one, and you know that I sell the real 
good article, You don't get any hroken- 
winded ones fiom Marcus. Come, now, 
conic. Look at him. Look at him. If 
he's a day over twenty-live years old, 
you can call me a Ihiton. Look at his 
arms. Look at the muscles on his legs. 
Like iron, they aie. Feci ’em for your- 
selves if you don't believe me. Listen 
to Ills chest. Sounds like a baud. 
Stiong as an ox, he is. You'll get yeais 
of good woik out of him, and he'll eat 
anything but glass. Any higher bid? 
No? By Jove, gciitlemcJi, I said you 
know a good slave when you see one, but 
I'm beginning to doubt it. Any more 
oUers? Very well, you know the price 
I'm bid. Yoii’ie losing a good chance, 
but he’s going — lie's going — he's gone I 
Pay the money to my cleik licie, sir, 
and take him away. You've got a 
pioper baigain, you can take it from 
me. 

(A man leads the slave aside j and 
after paying the clc}k takes him away. 
Meanwhile the Deaceu goes sh night 
on): 

Now lieie's two boys. What am I 
hid for these two nice hoys? Thiitceii 
and twelve years old, I should say. 

Woman; Go on with you! They'ic 
not more than ten and nine i[ they're 
a day, 

Dealer : Well, have it your own way, 
lady. Just whatever you say. 

Woman: Poor little beasts I They 
ought to be at home with their mother. 

DnALEu: What? You look as if you 


had a kind hcait, lady, and yet you're 
wishing them back wheie they came 
fiom, instead of here in Rome. Do you 
k)io7v where they come fiom, lady? 

Woman: No. Do you? (Laughter,) 

Dealer : Yes, lady, as it happens, I 
do. They come from Bvimw. They're 
a pair of little Angles, that’s what they 
aie — a nice little pair of Angles straight 
fioin Britain. 

Woman: And where’s Biltain, piay? 

Dealer : Ah, lady, that's wheic you 
have me. It's sonic outlandish island 
near the edge of the earth, that's all I 
know. But mind you, lady, they're not 
savages in those parts, at least not all 
of them. These two aien't little forest 
biats, you can tell that by the look of 
dicm. Look at their hail. Long. That's 
a sign thcy'ic little nobles, they tell me. 
A pair of little king's sons, I shouldn't 
wonder, taken after some battle or 
other. They're great fighters, these 
Angles. Well, what am I bid for the 
pah? It seems a pity to separata 'em. 
They’re brothers, if you ask me, and 
proper wiapped up in each other, they 
arc. 

Man: It's no good buying kids. It's 
ten to one they'll pine. 

Dealer: Pine? Pine? My dear sir, 
do they look as if they'd pine, a pair of 
stiong litdc colts like diat? TheyTe as 
fit as fiddles and as haul as nails. Look 
at their teeth. Open their mouths and 
look for yourselves. 

(Julius rushes oHj shouting): 

J ULius . Fathei I Fa dier 1 
*Man; Now then, Julius, what's the 
matter with you? 

Julius*. There arc some Biubarians 
down by the Tiber — the Long Beards. 
Theie may be a fight. Can we go and 
look? 

(The nezvs spiends among the cnotvd. 
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Soon they are all talking about the ter- 
ilhle Lombards, Presently only the 
DrALEii, his clerk^ the boys and a blind 
beggar are left,) 

Deamu: Now what do you think of 
that? Just my Jack — all clearing off 
just as IVe nearly sold out, As if theykl 
never seen or heard of those wretched 
Baibarians bcfoie. 

Clckk : Tlicy’ll vsoon be hack all 
right. 

Dealeu : Wc might be able Lo see up 
here, 

(He and the clerk go to the back and 
look off^) 

Edwin : I want something lo caL Tm 
hungiy. 

WuLFSTAN’ Don't cry, Edwin, don't 
cry*. You will make him mad if you 
do. 

Edwin: But I'm hungry, and I want 
iny mother. When shall wc sec mothei 
again? 

WuLFSTAN : I don't know. Some day. 
Perhaps some kind man will buy us 
and set us fiee one day, and then wc 
will go home and find her — if she's 
thcie, 

Edwin: I don't believe there ate any 
kind men hcLc. 

Wulf.stan: Oh yes, tlicie are. 

Edwin: How do you know? You 
canh undeistand what they say. 

WuLFSTAN : No, but you can tell by 
their faces, 

Edwin: I think they are all cruel 
men. 

Wulfstan: Oh no, not all of them. 
Look at this one coming, He doesrfc 
look a cmel man, does he? 

Edwin: No. Why is he dressed like 
that? 

Wulfstan: He's a monk, I expect. 

Edwin: What's a monk? 

Wulfsi'an: Oh, a god\s man. 


Edwin : What gods? Odin and 
Thor? 

Wulfstan: No, some other gods 
they woiship about here. I don't know. 

(Enter Gregory* He drops a coin in 
the beggar^s pan) 

Beggau: Thank you, kind sir, Thank 
you. 

Gregory: May the good God give 
you sight, my son. 

(He ciosses and stands looking at the 
boys, The Dealer and clerk Jiiniy 
dozen.) 

Dealer: You aie looking at iny boys, 
Father. A nice Uttlc pair, those. 

Gregory: They arc, indeed, my sou. 
Where do they come fiom? 

Dealer: Biitain, Father. They are 
Angles. 

Gregory: Angles? Not Angles, but 
angels. They are hcautifiil enough. 
But tell rne, friend : Britain is made up 
of many kingdoms, they say; from 
which do these poor boys come? 

Dealer: Now let me think. They 
did tell me. Now what was it? I've got 
it — they come from the Kingdom of 
King Ella in the north of Britain. 
They weic made prisoners in a battle — 
ficice heathens these Angles aie, always 
fighting. I can't recall the name of the 
kingdom itself, It was Day, Day some- 
thing— Deira (dayceia). That's it: 
Deira, 

Gregory; Deira I It sounds like dei 
ira, the wiath of God. 

Dealer: So it docs, Father, now you 
mention it. 

Gregory: Poor boys! Surely they 
have suffered from the wrath of God 
already. (He thinks for a moment and 
then speaks in a new voice ) But they 
shall be saved from it, they and all 
their people. The praises of God shall 
he sung in the land of Ella. From this 
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day foith, that shall be ray work, if the 
good God will giant me strength. 

Dem^eu: You mean yoidll buy 'em, 
Father? 

Gregory: I do. 

Dealer: Well, I never did I What — 
to be slaves? 

Gregory : No, my son, to be fiee ser- 
vants of the one God. Take them to 
my Abbey and wait till I come, I shall 
not be long. 

Dealer: But, Futliei — you haven't 
asked the pi ice. 

Gregory : No, but I know I can tiust 
you, fiiend. Ticat them kindly. Poor 
boys I Poor boys! {He goes on his tvay) 

Dealer : Well, what do you think of 
that I 

Clerk: What will you chaige him? 

Dealer; Oh, just cost price and their 
keep. You can't cheat a man like that, 
who calls you iriend and tnists you. 
Business is business, but a man can't do 
it, somehow. 

Clerk: t can't make these monks 
out, Either they're mighty clever or 
mighty simple. Which is it? 

Dealer: Ah, now you'ic asking me, 
Well, let's be moving, Come on, you 
two. Augck, not Angles 1 Did yon hear 
that? Neat, wasn't it? All the same, I 
guess ihcy'ic fair little devils if they 
get the chance, like all boys. Gome 
on, You'ic a lucky pair if only you 
knew it. 

Edwin (as they start to go Did 
that man buy us? 

Wulfstan: I don't know. I hope so. 

Edwin: So do I. He wasn’t a cruel 
man, 

Wulestan: No. 

Edwin : Pci haps he will set us free. 

Wulestan; Perhaps, some day. 

Dealer; Now what's that you're 
jabbeiing? Did you evei hear such a 


lingo? {They are gone. Only the beg- 
gar is left.) 

CURTAIN 

Scene II 

Reader: Years have passed by, and 
now Gregoiy is Pope of Rome. Pie has 
called together Augustine and other 
monks, and he is speaking to them. 

Gregory: I have called you together, 
my children, to speak to you of some- 
thing that is near to niy heart, and has 
been this many a year, as you will 
understand if you listen to the story I 
shall tell you. 

Years ago, in this fair city of Rome, 
there was a young man, rich and highly 
placed. Pie thought little enough of 
others, though he helped them in his 
easy way. Pie thought himself happy, 
and so he was in his way. But he was 
not truly happy. You may ask me how 
I know, ray childien, but I do, for I 
was that young man with the empty 
heart. 

Then I heard the story of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. At fiist I thought little 
of it, but it would not leave me. What 
happened you know — how in the end 1 
founded my abbey. That was no great 
goodness in me, for I had moie money 
than I could use. And then one day 
thcic happened a thing of which you 
may not have heard. I was c tossing the 
Forum when I saw two boys, slave-boys 
waiting for a buyer. I asked the Dealer 
of what tiibe they weie, and he told me 
Angles. Looking at their fair long hair 
and blue eyes, the woids crossed my 
mind, ''not Angles but angels," and I 
vowed in my hcait that I would can^ 
the Gospel to their laud, 

I brought the hoys home with me as 
my sons. They learned our tongue and 
I Icaincd of their land, of the Angles 
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[\ud SaxQUS ihcic, waiiiors who wor- 
shipped fierce no i them gods civUcd 
Odin and Thoi the Tliuiideici. I 
learned how the few Christians in 
Biitaiii wcie diivcn lo hide in the 
moim tains. At last the day came when 
I felt, under God, I might hope to 
undertake my mission, I asked leave, 
but I was told that Jiiy duty lay here. 
That was years ago, and now that I 
have been made Pope I have no hope 
of travelling so far. But never for a 
day have I forgotten my fair-haired 
Angles, or failed to pi ay foi them, 
That I have done, but noiv the time has 
come to do more, That is why I have 
called you heie — to ask you one ques- 
tion : in three more years it will be six 
liundred since Our Lord came to this 
world. Chiistians in Britain there arc; 
it is time that there were more. Will 
you do what I, tlirough no unwilling- 
ness of mine, failed to do? Will you 
be God's messengers to Biitaiii? 

Augushne (sianding): Father, it is 
a hard task. We have heard sad tales 
of these Angles and Saxons, and their 
witches and evil spirits and fiercely evil 
gods, but if you think vis fit for the 
task', I for one will try to undertake It, 
tliough with a heavy heart 

The Rest: And I . , , and I , . . and 
I. 

Gregohy : If there is one who would 
not go, let him say so now. . , . My sons 
and brothers, may God keep you in this 
stout spirit. Go forth in the name of 
Jesus Christ whom We serve. And if 
sometimes the way seems too hard, 
and the people stubborn and unwilling, 
say in your hearts the wojcls that have 
foi so long spoken to mine ; ‘‘ not 


Angles, but angels.” God's blessing 
upon you, my dear sons, 

CURTAIN 

Reader: And that was how, in the 
year 597, Augustine and his men set 
out for Britain. By the Lime they 
reached Gaul, or France as we call it 
now, they were so fiighteued by what 
they heard that Augustine returned to 
Rome and begged for them not to be 
sent farther. This rvas Gregory's 
answer : 

Gregory's Voice; It is better never 
to begin a good work than to leave it. 
Let neither the toil of the journey nor 
the tongues I of foolish men daunt you, 
but with zeal and courage and the help 
of Godj do what you have set out to do. 
Had I rny wish, I would labour with 
you. 

Reader: So Augustine retiiimed, 
ashamed, They set sail for England 
and landed at Ebbsfleet in Thanet. And 
so began the worlc for which Augustine 
is now remembered as Saint Augustine, 
who fought manfully for Christ in this 
land of ours. 

(Note. — ^Onc thing made it easier for 
Augustine, Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
had married a Christian wife from 
Gaul I-Ier name was Bertha, and her 
husband, though not a Christian him- 
self, had given her the little chinch of 
St. Martin, where Christians knelt in 
the days when the Romans ruled the 
land. For her sake; too, he received 
Augustine kindly, gave him and his 
men a home near his palace in Ganter- 
huvy, and agreed that they should 
teach his people. There might be more 
scenes in that.) 
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CHAPTER ONE 

WHAT RELIGIOUS TEACHING 
MEANS 


T oday cducaLion means I wo 
things; '"the development o£ the 
individual as an individual, and 
the litfing of the individual for his or 
her life in the community.” In speak- 
ing of the development of the indivi- 
dual, thcie should be no one who Avill 
deny the iinpoitance of the spiiitual 
side. Few educationists think or woik 
on the assiuiiption that the spiiitual side 
of man is some snpcistitious siuvival of 
backward mentality. It is the spiritual 
side of man that makes him believe in 
the value and reality of Goodness, 
Truth, and Beauty; that makes him tiy 
to link himself with the eternal and 
perfect spiiit that liy various names men 
call God. 

Spencer Lcesoii, in his hook Clnist 'ian 
Education (Longmans), discusses the 
various ends of education which have 
been propounded, and concludes that 
the only one which is tally "in accoid- 
anco with iiatuic” — that is, with the 
unlvcisc and the human personality as 
God lias made them — is the platonic 
ideal, collected, fulfilled, and tians- 
cended by die Chiistian levclation. 
Plato has given us as the goal of human 


life the heavenly vision of the good, the 
hcaiitiful, and the true; '^Cliilstianity 
has made the Idea of the Good peisonal 
in God the Fathei, and shown that 
every single human being is a child of 
God of equal value in His sight, to be 
redeemed from sin and biought to per- 
fection by Him/' 

The piaycr of the unknown Indian 
sage is the unconscious prayer of 
thoughtful men thiough the ages : 
'Trom the unreal lead me to the real, 
fiom claikncss lead me to light, from 
death lead me to immortality.” 

A child brought up without religion, 
without something to link him to God, 
to link him to Goodness, Truth, and 
Beauty, is at the mercy of his own 
material desiies. He has no armour 
with which to fight tioiilDlc, sickness, old 
age, and death. His sole auii is to enjoy 
life while he can. Without religion he 
is later almost bound to tiiin to some 
other philosophy of life — ^liumanism, 
scepticism, oi the iclig'ion of the god^ 
State, Like the Israelites of old, he 
may turn to siipcistition and mascots, 
astrologcis, and soodisaycrs, as oiu 
ncwspapcis piovc today The rise of 
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dictatois and god-Statcs is perhaps 
caused by man’s need for recognizing 
some aiithonty greater than himself. 
Children, and indeed people of all ages, 
need a purpose in life, apart from the 
incentive of earning their own living; a 
purpose that will cany them through 
difficult days, and make them feel that 
every effort to do right is woith while 

To woiship a God of Goodness and 
Righteousness is to tdeiUify oneself with 
righteousness and make life puiposeful. 
Like a trumpet-call across the ages come 
the woids of Daniers fiiends teaching 
us the grandest moral lesson: 'If it be 
so, our God whom we serve is able to de- 
liver us fiom the burning fieiy finnace, 
and he will deliver us out of thine 
hand, O king. But if iiot^ be it known 
unto thee, O Icings that vve will not serve 
thy Gods, nor worship the golden image 
which thou hast set up/' Men of true 
religious faith identify themselves with 
what is right whether it tiiumpha or 
fails. Religion does not help one to 
avoid difficulties or dangeis, hut to face 
them. 

The Sciiptures desciibc God‘s call to 
man, and man's search for God. The 
Old Testament is the record of a grow- 
ing social and spiritual life, with all the 
struggles, defeats, and successes insepar- 
ably associated with and iiatuial to 
Social and spiritual growth. Great heroic 
characters kept the vital flame aglow 
through hundreds of years of tragedy 
and triumph until its light shone forth 
beyond the land of Abiaham and 
Moses to all the peoples of the earth. 
To help the children to understand this, 
to understand the Bible as a whole, to 
show them how all the early stages lead 
up to a climax — to Jesus Christ, the 
Perfect Teacher — is to give them a real 
spiritual experience. 


"Where life is without meaning, edu- 
cation becomes futile; where it is 
ignobly conceived, education is debased; 
wheie it is viewed in the light of God’s 
purpose ill Christ, it assumes divine 
significance/’ (The Churches Stuvey 
Their Task^ Report of the Oxford Con- 
ference ) 

A child’s spiritual life is not only 
developed in the Scripture lesson; all 
education rightly conceived is religious 
education in the sense that it gives the 
child a piupose in life and inspires him 
to love what is lighteous, true, and 
beaiitifuL Religious instruction con- 
fined to the Scripture lesson — like any 
isolated knowledge — will tend to be iin- 
iuspiriiig unless all the teaching 
throughout the school is inspired with 
the appreciation of goodness, truth, and 
beauty; that is, with the conviction of 
the reality of God's presence — God who 
is Righteousness, Truth, and Beauty. 
Teaching must embrace conduct as well 
as learning. There is a sense in which 
every subject in the school curriculum 
can be taught in the broadly religious 
way — ^Nature Study, Science, Geo- 
graphy, Literatiircj History, Music, etc,, 
hue there is a sense in which even "reli- 
gious instiuction" can be given in tlie 
most irreligious way. 

hlatiire Study and Science (see 
Volume IV) is a veiy necessary part of 
religious teaching. Nature Study and 
Science rightly taught will keep alive 
the sense of wonder which is the basis of 
reverence- Throughout the Nature 
Study and Simple Science lessons in 
Volume TV every opportunity is given 
the children to wonder and admire. Re- 
seaich and new discoveries in science 
are in a sense "acts of worship" — 
"tracing the finger of God in the rock 
or in other things of His ciearion." 
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Theie is theveforc «o ical conflict 
between science and religion — foi 
science discovers more and moic about 
tlic wonderful things made by the 
Creator — 

^^What IS nil science, then, 

But pure idigioji, socking evoywhere 
The true commandments, and through 
many fonus 

The cteuial Power, that binds alt 
worlds in one? 

It IS age-fong sUuggle io dnnv 

near 

Ilis Maker, learn Ilts thoughts, disccui 
Ills law — 

A boinidlcss task, in whow infinitude, 
As in the unfolding light of law and 
love. 

Abides our life, and our etanal 

Ali’Iied Noyes. 

Science can use all the things made 
by the Creator, adapt them, alter them, 
and mix them so that something that 
looks new is made; it can discover forces 
like electricity, invent uses for it, hut it 
cannot leally explain elcctiicity. Science 
cannot ''create,'' nor can it explain 
creation. 

The stoiy of the Creation as told in 
the Rible and as told by man in the 
theoiy of evolution do not nccessaiily 
contradict each other. The Bible ver- 
sion is told with vision and is in the 
language of a poet. The scientists tcU 
it from a mateiial point of view. They 
give the piobahle order, time, and man- 
ner in which cieated things have conic 
to be. But neither " telling" really ex- 
plains creation, and both leave ns won- 
dering, 

In teaching Sciiptinc, science, and in- 


deed cvciy subject, the teacher must be 
prepared to say, "I do not know." 
Children may ask, "Why does God do 
this?" "Why did God let this hap- 
pen?" They aic logical enough to 
appreciate this answer, "If we could 
understand and explain everything that 
God did, we should be as wise and great 
as God " The human mind is limited. 
For pcifcct understanding one must 
wait until one’s earthly life is over. The 
child's answer to something that could 
not be explained given in A Child^s 
Book of SainiSj by William Canton, 
shows the logic and wisdom of cliiklreu : 
"Our sense/' the child, W. C., declared, 
"is nothing to God's: and though big 
people have more sense than children, 
the sense of all the hig people in the 
woild put together would be no sense to 
His, Wc are only little babies to Him; 
we do not understand Him at all." 

The child should not be led to think 
that science can explain eveiy thing. If 
ill all subjects the teacher adopts a re- 
verent attitude, helping childien to 
realize the liinltation of human under- 
standing and knowledge, and helping 
them by his example to say, "I do not 
know," he is encouraging sincerity and 
true religion, To say "I do not know” 
or "I cannot explain" often brings one 
nearest to wisdom. The quack has an 
explanation and a icmcdy for cvciy- 
thing. 

But to return to Nature Study and 
Science and the child's special needs. 
Some iicqutauitance with country life 
foims the neccssaiy background foi 
many Biblical stories and parables. Tlie 
festival of Easier should be associated 
with the aivakcning life of spring, and 
the children's delight in Nature can 
thus be linked with religious obser- 
vances. 
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Autumn and the Harvest 

In the aiilLinin Lhcic sue the haivcsL 
activities of the faimers, hoth in this 
land and in other lands, to he realized. 
The festival of the Haivest is a drama 
of praise and thanksgiving to God for 
the gifts of the earth* To childien, as 
for all simple folk, it is a veiy real festh 
val because it is associated with familiar 
things. The haivest celebrations will 
vary with the age of the children. It 
may take the foiin of a simple service 
with music and poetiy or be elaborated 
into a diaina; in any case it will be a 
vciy personal matter, based as far as 
possible on the child’s own haivest ex- 
periences in the coinliclcl, the orchard, 
the hopfielcl, in the greengrocei's shop, 
or at the fruit-stall in the market. Suit- 
able plctuies of haivest scenes — ^finits 
and vegetables, etc,, will help some 
children, and make the woid “harvest” 
mean more. A child’s own. peisonal ex- 
periences will be enlaiged if he builds 
up at the same time a picture of such a 
harvest as Jesus knew, of which glimpses 
are given in the New Testament, The 
gifts of floweis and fniits biought to 
school for the festival aie sent to hospi- 
tals or to pooler children. 

Children will be interested in looking 
at the pictuic of harvest scenes in Egypt 
(Histohy, Chart II). More about plough- 
ing, sowing and reaping, and country 
life in Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment days will be found in Chapter III. 

There is no leason why the children 
should not have a Siimnier Festival of 
Birds in connection with St Fiancis or 
Midsummer Day. Chiltlien will delight 
in dccoiating the room with pictures of 
biicls (see Nature Study, Volume IV). 
Suitable hymns, songs, and poems about 
birds arc chosen, and the stoiy of St. 
Francis and the Birds, and St. Hugh, 

[ 


Bishop of Lincoln, and his Swan told 
(for story see Chapter VIII). 

The Winter Festival is Chiistmas, 
The story of Chiistmas will be told, of 
course, as the Festival comes round. It 
is wise not to tell the stoiy every time 
exactly as it stands in the Bible, in case 
some children are inclined to think they 
know all about it. It can be told 
through the eyes of the shepheid, or one 
of the Wise Men. The preparation for 
Chiistmas, especially with the younger 
childien, will provide opportunities for 
activities such as the arranging of a 
Nativity Crib, the inventing and acting 
of a Nativity Play, the making of pre- 
sents for others in memory of God’s 
great Gift. Poems, songs, and Christ- 
mas stories can be Cold, The children 
may think how fortunate it is that the 
greatest festival of the year should come 
in winter when trees and gardens are 
bare. The Little Child was surely sent 
to bring hope and the promise of a 
gieat awakening. 

Whenever possible in school, the 
childien should have the pleasure and 
responsibility of looking after some 
living creatine. This may help children 
to have the right attitude towards all 
God’s ci^eatures. 

In connection with their Nature 
Study lessons about birds, children will 
like to know the references to birds in 
the Bible. The following references 
may he useful to teachers: What the 
Bible says about — 

(a) Sparrows: Ps. Ixxxiv. 3; cii. 7; 
Luke xii, 6, 7. 

(fo) Dove . Gen. viii, 8-m, xv. 9; Ps. Iv. 
6, 7, Ixviii. 13; Isa. xxxviii, 14, lx. 8, Jer. 
xlviii. 28; Matt, x. 16. 

(c) Quail- Exod, xvi, 11—13: Niim. 
xi. 31, 32; Ps cv. 40. 
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((I) Raven : Gen. viii. 7; Lev. xi. 15; 

I Kings 4, 6; Job xxxviii. 41; Lsa. 
xxxiv. ii; Lnke xii. 24. 

(e) Ostrich \ Job xxxix, 13-18; Lam< 
iv. 3- 

(/) Heron: Lev. xi. i9rDcut, xiv, 18, 
(g-) Stoilr. Lev. xi. 19; Dent, xiv, i8j 
Ps. dv, 17; Jer. vlii. 7. 

(h) Owl: Dent, xiv. 15. 16; Job xxx. 
29; Ps. di, 6; Lsa. xiii, 21, xxxiv. ii, 13, 
xliii. 20; Micah i. 8. 

(i) Pelican: Lev. xi. 18; Dent, xiv, 17: 
Ps. di. 6. 

(/) Eagle: Exod. xix. 4; Dent, xxviii. 
49, xxxii. ii: Job ix. 26, xxxix, 27-30; 
Piov. XXX. 18, 19; Isa. xl. 31; Jer. xlix. 
16, 

(/;) Swallow : Ps. Ixxxiv. 3; Prov. xxvi, 
2; Isa. xxxviii. 14; Jer. viii. 7. 

(!) Coniioiant: Lev. xl. 17; Dent. xiv. 
17; Isa. xxxiv. u; Zeph. ii. 14 
[m) Hen: Matt, xxiii. 37; Mark xiv, 

30* 

(71) Peacock : i Kings x. 22; Job xxxix. 
Geography 

Geography, again, can be taught in a 
bioadly leligiQUs way. It is difficult to 
say where Nature Study ends and 
Geogiaphy begins, The wonderful 
plants and animals of other lands^ the 
great mountains and liveis, and the 
wide ocean all help to keep alive the 
sense of wonder and reverence. Above 
all, children are impressed by the many 
wonderful plants that give us food (see 
Volume III, Geoguapiiy. Nothing per- 
haps makes them realize mote the 
limitation of man’s power than the stoiy 
of sugar (sec Geography and Nature 
Study Sechions). It is not man but the 
plant that docs the more important 
woik. The plant makes the sugar for 


its own use, Man takes it fiom the 
plant, lie is wholly dependent on the 
plant to do the making. 

The moral value of history has 
already been stiessed in the History 
Seciton. One cannot teach histoiy with- 
out teaching leligion. A chiUVs sph'itual 
life or moral life is developed by hear- 
ing about: some of the great (iguies in 
history: St. David, St, Patrick, St. 
ColiUTvba, St. Aidau, Bede, King Alfred, 
St, Wulfstan, St, Margaiet of Scotland, 
Sir Humphrey Gilhcit, Thomas More, 
St. Francis Xavier, and others. A list of 
stories fiom histoiy that can be told in 
the Scriptinc lessons are given in Chap- 
ter VIII. On the otbei hand, without 
knowledge of the Bible a gieat deal of 
history remains inexplicalilc. Religion 
is one of the great fmees that stirs the 
woild. 

Literature 

Unless a child’s spiritual life is de- 
veloped, unless he has vision, he cannot 
appieciate the grandest literature. It 
has Idccii wisely said that “vision is the 
imaginative conceptions spiinging fiom 
a belief in the meaning and value 0} 
Religion gives life meamiig and 
value. Materialism is the very negation 
of tiuc culture, The difTiculty of getting 
the majority of boys and girls to read 
anything of real worth is largely because 
of their lack of vision. One cannot love 
humanity and sec beauty in the daily 
round withont faith and a belief in the 
eternal value of men and ivomen. The 
w'holc enteipiise and adventure of edu- 
cation should he pcivaded thioughout 
W'ith an enlightened ichgious idealism. 
Professor M. L. Jacks, in his book God 
in Education, says ‘’the Headmaster 
who sends his hoys fiom a Divinity 
period to a Science peuod with the ve- 
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mark, 'You Jire now going co study 
Divinity from a slightly different angle 
. . is expressing a piofoiincl tnith: 
for him education has been a sacia- 
nient/' 

A gieat responsibility rests on all 
teachers, for — to quote another gieat 
teacher — ** Education is the only 
spiritual foice that touches eveiyone. 
We in the schools are the custodians of 
the spiritual values of the past, which 
many today reject or ignore, as well as 
of the ethical values, which many will 
approve, though they cut them off from 
their roots In the case of many 
clhldren, their sense of values, their 
knowledge of right and wrong, can 
come to them only from the school 

The Mornmg Assembly is most im- 
poitant for fosteiing a genuine leligious 
feeling, and a feeling of friendliness. It 
should uplift the spiiits of all and carry 
them through their daily duties and 
difficulties with courage and happiness. 
It should remind all that life has a pur- 
pose. The inspiration and religions 
value of hymn-singing is great if tune 
and words are pleasing and nppiopriate. 
Some of the best hymns should be 
learnt by heart and the children told 
how to use them for tlieir private 
prayers at night. 

The following are books of outstand- 
ing value foi use in the Moming 
Assembly. 

(i) The Daily Service; Prayers and 
Hymns for School (Oxford Univer- 


sity Press). Prayers edited by G, W, 
Briggs; hymns edited by Percy Dear- 
mer, R. Vaughan Williams, Martin 
Shaw, and G. W. Briggs. Melody Edi- 
tion, limp cloth, 0.5. 4rf.; Hymns Only, 
IS, 6d,; Prayers Only, is.; Words Only 
Edition, is. 3^/.; Full Music Edition, 6s. 
These books can he used by Anglicans 
and Free Churchmen. They are 
officially adopted by many education 
authorities. 

(а) The Daily Reading, edited by 
Canon G. W. Briggs (O.U.P.). This is 
suitable for use with Prayers and 
Hymns for Junior Schools (see below). 
This contains almost everything a tea- 
cher needs, with many passages fioin 
the Apoctypha which are not otherwise 
easily available. The teacher has ample 
choice, but the book is so arranged that 
the choice is easy. 

(3) Daily Prayer^ edited by Eric 
Milner-White, Dean of Yoik, and G. W, 
Briggs, Canon of Worcester (O.U.P., 
5s.). A good anthology of prayers most 
useful for bringing variety into the daily 
service. It contains not only the great 
prayers of the Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer, but also prayers from 
all ages; it includes a section of Praycis 
of Famous Men and Women. 

(4) The London Se}vice Book, 1947. 
(O.U-P.) 

(5) Prayers and Hymns for Junior 
Schools. (O.U.P.) 

(б) Players and Hymns for Little 

Children, (O.U.P.) ’ 
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ORAL WORK: THE PSALMS 


T he methods used in teaching 
Sciiptiiie aic the same as for 
ocher subjects in ^the Piinuiry 
Schools. 'Activiticf.” wjU Ijc the key- 
note, or, perhaps, it is cleaicr lo say 
“participation in expet tence’’ will be the 
key-note. “Activitic.s" are frequently 
nieniioncd in this volume, but in no 
ca.se aic these activities meant to be iso- 
lated from other aspects of school work, 
nor should they be a "fcatuic” of the 
scheme, hut a natural process of leavii- 
iiig, calletl by some "the project 
method.” Tlictc is no need or place for 
any elaborately organized piojects. In 
certain cases there may be group pro- 
jects or class projects (see Chapter III), 
but often the child will create something 
Iiom start to finish by himself. It is 
not good for children, especially cci tain 
types of children, to he doing "bits or 
pieces ” of a whole too often. Projects 
or activities slioiild arise naturally as the 
response to a lesson. In almost CNory 
lesson what goes in as knowledge should 
come out in some way as action; we 
know children like to talk, repeat 
ihyines, and words with pleasing sounds, 
sing and dance, make music or rhyth- 
mic sounds, draw, paint, and make 
models; they like to make collections of 
objects having both temporary and pei- 
rnaiicnt value (see Volume IV). 

Children will find added joy in Sciip- 
tiuc, as they do in literature (see Chap- 
ter XI, Volume I), if it enriches the pos- 
sibility for doing things and for making 


things. Drawing, painting, and making 
tilings are dealt with in Chapter III, 
which also helps to furnish the ireces- 
saiy backgioimd of knowledge for un- 
derstanding the stories in the Old and 
New Tcstaiiicnt.s. Hcie we are dealing 
with oral rvoik and dramatization, 
which also helps to give children sense 
experiences In possession of a store of 
these, many childien can, with the 
magical power of imagination, lecon- 
stnict scenes and places altogether new 
to them. 

Miming or actions often make the 
meanings of words oi sentences clearer. 
Certain occupations such as ploughing, 
sowing, and gleaning can well be drama* 
tized by the children; also the shepherd 
looking after his sheep, and so on (see 
Chapter III and Chart I). Playing the 
part of shepherds and leading their 
sheep to fresh pastures will help them to 
remember that in the East the shep- 
herds lead theiv sheep. The childiew 
will be more familiar with the sight of 
shepherds walking hehirid their flocks. 
The thoughtful teacher will find many 
of the occupations of Bible days (sec 
Chapter III) worth dramatizing, so that 
childien become familiar with eveiyday 
life in the East. The child needs ertpcii- 
cnecs, and needs to be helped to adapt 
and use his experiences in order to 
understand many of the things that he 
reads or is told. Thiough diamatiza- 
tion and handwork he gets some of 
these experiences. It has been wisely 
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said that we read quite literally with our 
own experiences. We lead with what 
we have scen> and heard, and smelt, and 
tastedj and felt. We can put into a story 
wc read or hear any detail that we have 
previously observed with our own five 
or seven senses, but we can put in no 
other. 

Miming and actions without words 
aie suitable foi the younger children to 
clarify ccitain scenes as well as the 
meanings of words and expressions, but 
speech must be used whenever possible 
to help children to realize the beauty 
and appropi lateness of the language of 
the Bible. Indeed, children often insist 
on using the exact words from the Bible, 
TJicre is rarely any need to guard 
against irreverence. 

The children enjoy acting the follow- 
ing scenes or stories and gain much by 
their efforts: (i) The scene in which 
Abraham and Lot decide to separate, 
and Abraham gives Lot the fust choice, 
(a) The thiee famous meetings at 
wells; Abraham's servant Eliezcr and 
Bchekah; Jacob and Rachel, Moses and 
the shepherdesses of Midian; the de- 
scriptions of Eastern wells in Chaptei 
III will help the childien with their 
dramatizations. (3) The stoiy of Baby 
Moses. (4) Scenes from the life of 
Joseph. (5) The stoiy of Ruth and 
Naomi. (6) David and Jonathan, the 
stoiy of a great friendship, A simple 
diamatized veisioii of this stoiy will be 
found in Chapter VI. It is suitable for 
intelligent children fiom nine yeais of 
age and upwards. The play encouiages 
the purposeful learning by heart of 
some of the finest passages in the Bible. 

" Tlie Good Samaritan is a story in 
the New Testament that lends itself to 
dramatization by children of almost 
any age. The story is told witli a wealth 


of detail in St. Luke's Gospel. In the 
case of the seven- to eight-year-olds, the 
children can act the story as the te<acher 
tells it. Theie are many characteis — 
the man saying good-bye to his friends 
in Jerusalem and setting out for Jericho, 
the band of lobbcrs, the priest, Levite, 
Samaritan, innkeeper, etc. Older chil- 
dren make up theii own words, and 
may be able to write a little piny. Other 
suggestions about stories in the New 
Testament that can be acted ^vill be 
found in the section “Learning by 
Heart and Scripture Speaking." 

The dramatization and acting of any 
bit of literature that yields to the pro- 
cess is in many ways the most satisfac- 
tory return we can ask. 

Oral Response other, than Aci’ing 

With many Bible stories the only re- 
sponse asked for will be the oral com- 
ment or question. This the teacher 
must guide and restrain. Every teacher 
knows how one petty or commonplace 
child, one would-be wit, or asker of 
foolish questions, can spoil a story. She 
can sometimes restore the right atmo- 
sphere if she says reverently and sin- 
cerely, “ I do not know. No one knows 
the answer to that question," The chil- 
dren often back her by saying, “ It wns a 
foolish question/' They are unwilling 
to have a story they like spoilt by foolish 
questions, On the whole, in the Prim- 
ary School the child responds with heart 
and soul to all that is good and beauti- 
ful, even though he only dimly under- 
stands it. The sceptic and the would-be 
wit belong to later clays, and not even 
to those days if the early training is 
good. 

Children generally like to letell their 
favourite stories, especially if they are 
short ones. Long stories like that of 
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Joseph ci\n often be told well by the 
children il each is lespoiisible for a short 
pai t— co-operative story-telling. If each 
part to be told is shQit> uo child gets 
weary and all aie aleit to sec that the 
episodes follow each otha m their right 
oidet. Each child as fai as possible has 
a title for his part of the stoiy; these 
titles may be wiitten on the board if 
children need this help; thus — (i) 
Jacob s gift to Joseph, (2) His biotheis 
aic jealous. (3) Joseph's dream about 
the cornfield. (4) Joseph's dream about 
the sun, moon, and stars, and so on. 
The titles Coim finally a complete siin> 
inaiy of the long story. 

Another interesting way of tevising 
long stories in the upper classes is to let 
the children make an imaginary cinema 
film of the stoiy. The teacher first gives 
a brief description of a pictuie and the 
children tell the stoiy about it. The fol- 
lowing examples will make the method 
cleai: 

1. Our fiist picture shows some slaves 
in Egypt making biicks, while otheis 
are building great walls. They aie 
urged on to ivork by taskmasters with 
whips. Who were the slaves? Who 
made them woik? How did they get 
out of Egypt? 

2. The next plcuue shows a mother 
hiding a baby among leeds by a liver. 
Where was the river? Who was the 
baby? Why was he hidden in this 
way? What happened to him? 

3. The thiid picture shows a task- 
mastei stiildng a slave. Suddenly a 
young piince appears and knocks the 
taskmastci down. Who was the slave? 
Who was the piiiice? What became of 
him? 

4. A pictiue of a shepherd watching 
a burning bush. I-Ie takes off his shoes 
and kneels as though listening. Who 


was the shepherd? What did he hear? 
What did he do? 

5. A pictuic of Egyptian people 
thiusting gifts upon slaves and bidding 
them go away. Why did they Avant 
them to go? How did the Phataoh tiy 
to iccapture them? How were the slaves 
doubly clclivcicd? 

As soon as the children iiiiclersLancl, 
each child takes it in tmn to announce 
a pictiue; he calls upon anothci child to 
give a title to it, answer questions about 
it, or tell a stoiy about it, 

Learning ey Heart and Scrip ture 
Speaking 

Learning by Iieait has its place if the 
pieces to be Icaint aic not too long and 
the learning docs not become .a 
monotonous task, Tliis can he avoided 
if the chilclien learn for some piiiposc 
— choral speaking or dramatization, etc. 
In the case of the play "David and 
Jonathan/' Chapter VI, children will 
willingly Icaiti long passages because, 
through acting, the beauty of the words 
appeals to them. 

Younger child icn tvhen acting a very 
simple Bible stoiy will find that soiiie 
sti iking phrase or sentence from the 
original stoiy cannot 'be omitted; for 
exaniple, the dialogue in the stoiy of 
the child Samuel, or the story of the 
shepherd who loses his sheep and 
seal dies for it in many places. Tins 
ends naLiiially in the avoids of the Bible, 
spoken by the shephcid to his fiicnds: 
“Rejoice ivitli me, for I have found my 
sheep which was lost." 

The paiallel stoilcs of the Lost Sheep 
and the Lost Piece of Silver (Luke 
XV. 8) can he spoken by two groups in 
the upper classes. But the younger 
children and infants will come to know 
and iindcisLand these stoiies best 
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through miming them and giving in 
speech oJiIy the happy words at the end 
when the lost treasure has been found. 
These words can be said by all, by a 
group or one child. Older chilclien 
speak "these stoiics in chonis, but the 
end of the search is proclaimed by an 
individual voice. This concluding sen- 
tence will not be less effective for being 
spoken quietly by one voice. It will 
stand out again vSt the backgiound of the 
dioius. 

In a somewhat slaiilar manner many 
phrases and vsciiicnccs arc learnt by the 
younger childicii ihiougli the teacher 
using them in the stories. Then when 
she retells the story she stops for the 
children to supply the striking j)liiase 
or sentence; for example, when telling 
the Christmas stoiy of the shepherds, 
she can let the children be the host of 
angels and say in choius: '"Glory to 
God in the higliest, and on eaith peace, 
good will towards men/' This brief 
story can be retold several times with- 
out monotony. Each time the children 
tiy to express with their voices more of 
the gladness of the angels' message. 

Suitable passages for memoiixing aie 
given in Chapters IV> V, VI, VII, which 
give details of a four-year s’ course in the 
Old Testament, Suitable passages 
from the New Testament will he fotmtl 
ill Chapters X, XI, XII and XIIL 

The Psalms and CnonAL Speaking 

Psalm is a Greek word meaning 
'"song sung to the harp/’ or '"words 
that accompany music." The psalms 
were collected for use as hymns in the 
second Temple built after the Exile. 
The musical instruments used in Bible 
days are desciihed in Chapter III. 

The following psalms arc suggested as 
being suitable for learning by heart and 


speaking. Some at least should be 
learnt during tlie four-years’ course. 
The selections given below fox each year 
may have to be adapted by the teacher 
to the needs of her particular classes. 
The psalms suggested for the first year 
may have to be postponed to the second, 
and so on, but on the whole they are 
roughly graduated in difficulty. 

The First Year 

PsahiL xxiii, “The Lo}d h my shep- 
hod , , 

This psalm shows sciciic tiTist in the 
caie of God through the dilTicnlt join- 
ney of life, The dangers of a shep- 
hcid’s life in Old Testament days were 
veiy real (see Chapter III). He had to 
be continually moving to new pastures, 
which were sometimes veiy scanty. The 
rod is the club or heavy stick with which 
xvild animals were fought, the staff is 
the shepherd's crook; this helped the 
shepherd over the rough and steep 
ground. He also used it sometimes to 
guide his sheep. The ""still waters” 
means the waters where the shepherd 
rests, or drinking-places. In the case of 
backward children the first five verses 
or lines only should be memorized: 

Tftist in God 

"The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures : 

He leadeth me beside the still waters 
He lestoieth my souh 
He leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness for his name’s sake ” 

{for his name's sake; that is, because of 
what God is; because of His lightcoiis- 
ncvss He will do this). 
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All cbildicn enjoy this vivid pictiiic 
of the shepherd, hut hack waul classes 
me confused by the change of 
imageiy and the strangeness of the lan- 
guage as the psalm proceeds— ' Thou 
prcpaicst a table before me . . . thou 
unointest my head with oil . , y 

Vsalm civ. the Lord, O my 

soul. . . y 

A Iiymii of God’s caie for all — a 
Natiiie hymn. This psalm may be 
\ised foi choral speaking. All the class 
^spcak the opening words : 

Bless the Loid, O luy soul. 

O liOid my God, thou ait vciy gicat; 
Thou aill clothed with honour and 
inajcsLy.” 

Then each child (or tvro or three cliil- 
dren) tell in turn some of the woitdcis 
of Natuic ptovided by Cod: 

\si Child'. He sendeth the spiings into 
the ^allcyxS, which run among the 
hills 

i)\d Child: They give diink to every 
beast of the field: the wild asses 
quench their thiist. 

yd Child: By them sliall the fowls of 
the heaven have their habitation, 
which sing among the branches 
4//i Child : He causeth the giass to grow 
foi the cattle, and hcih foi the sei- 
vicc of man: that he may bring 
forth food ouL of the earth. 

The Second Year 

Psidm xc, I, Lord, ihoit luu^t been 
out dweUinp^ place in nil genera- 
tions . . 

A piayer of Moses, the man of God 
(see Chapter V, the Story of Mo.scs). 

Psalm cxlviii. ^^Pyaise ye the Lord . . /' 
Hymn of Natuie. This psalm may 
he used foi choral speaking. It is well 


worth memorizing for its fine wording. 
The whole class say the opening and 
closing verses. Individual children or 
groups of children are then ready to 
take up the hymn as the other finishes. 

C/?i 7 d: Fire and hail; snow, and 
vapours; stormy wind fulfil ling his 
word; 

Child: Mountains, and all hills; fruit- 
ful trees, and all cedars; 

Chilii: Beasts, and all cattle; creeping 
things, and Hying fowl . . , 

All. Let them praise the name of the 
Lord, , . . 

Psahn xlvi God is oiu refuge . . y 
(verses J, 2, 3, 9, r i). 

A hymn of God's greatness. 

Psalm exxi. I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills . . y 
This psalm is one of the '‘Songs of 
Ascend' sung by pilgunrs as they went 
up into the Temple (Chare VII and 
Chapter III), The children clearly see 
that this is a song of God’s watchfulness 
over us. 

Tin: Third Year 

psalm xxvii. '*Thc Lotd is my light 
and my salvation; zvhoni sliall / 

fcai? . . y 

A hymn of Lrust. Perhaps one of 
David's songs when he was \\\ exile and 
hunted by Saul (sec Chapter VII). 

Psalm cxlv. zvill cxloll thee, my 

God, O king; . . 

David’s psalm of piaisc. Slower chil- 
dren should learn only verses 8, 9, 14, 
17, 18. 

7 ^sv//i?z awztJ. '' The earth is the 

Lotd^s . . 

The children who ate learning ahour 
King David (sec Chapter VIJ) can 
imagine that ihcy arc taking part rii the 
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pioccssion when the Ark was cairicd 
into the Temple in Jerusalem (still only 
a Tabeinacle). They chant the verse 
ill dialogue £oi tn thus : 

All : The earth is the Lord's, etc. (verses 
I and 2). 

ist Group: Who shall ascend into the 
hill o£ the Lord? or who shall stand 
in his holy place? 

2nd Group : He that hath clean hands 
and a piue heart (verses 4 and 5), 
Lift lip your heads, 0 yc gates, etc, 
ist G}oup: Who is this King of glory? 
2nd Group : The Lord strong and 
Jiiighty, the Loid mighty in battle. 
All : Lift lip your heads, 0 ye gates, etc. 

Sometimes the whole body of people 
seem to speak, then there is a division 
and a dramatic dialogue between two 
groups. 

Psalm cL Piaise ye the Lord . . 

This psalm was cleaily written for 
worship in the Temple, It forms a 
fitting end to the collection of Psalms. 
All feais, hatreds, sulfciiiigs, sorrows, 
and liopes mentioned in the other 
psalms aie forgotten in triumphal 
praise. For notes on the musical instui- 
mciits see Chapter III. 

The Fourth Yeaii 

Psalm ciiL Bless ike Lord, O luv 
soulj , . 

This hymn of thankfulness is peihaps 
one of the most beautiful of the psalms. 
It is a grand ex pies si on of the soul's 
thankfulness to God in any age. Let 
the children notice the use of the word 
'' father.'" " Like as a father piticth his 
childien, so the Lord pitieth them that 


fcai him.” It was Jesus who taught us to 
look upon God as a Father. Father was 
the only name by which Jesus spoke of 
God. The word father for God is not 
often found m the Old Testament, 

Psalm XV, Lord, who shall abide in 
thy tahetnacle?'^ 

This psalm is excellent for choial 
speaking. The whole class ask the 
questions; individual childicn or gioups 
icpiy. 

xd, lie that dwclleth in the 
sectet place of the Most High . . 

This Psalm dcsciil:)cs the safety of a 
good man throughout Ins life V^ccansc 
God protects him. 

Psalm XVI, *^Prcse}ve mCj O God; for 
in thee do I put my tiust,** 

A song of happiness, TliivS is one of 
the finest psalms. 

Psalm XyXiii, '*The Lord is my Shep- 
herd/^ already taken in the first ycai, 
can now he taken in its complete 
foim. 

In connection with the stoiy of the 
Captivity (see fourth year's woilc, Chap- 
ter VII), the teacher will probalily leacl 
these two psalms to the children. 

(1) Psalm cxxxvii, By the rhcis of 
Babylon, there we sat dozmi . . d' 

A lament for thc.soirows of the Cap- 
tivity. 

(2) Psalm exxvi. When the Laid 
turned again the captivity of Zion, 
we were like them that dream/* 

A hymn of confidence that the Cap- 
tivity Will end. The children will like 
to learn some of the veises, especially 
verses 5 and 6, 
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HANDWORK AND PICTURES 


I N Chaptci'XI, Volume I, a good deal 
that has been said al)out the response 
or icLiiin fioin the childicn in the 
liiciaiiuc lesson applies also to Sciip- 
tinc. The language of the Bible is so 
beautifully simple and vivid that, taught 
alight, It mouses in children a mood of 
imaginative creation such as no other 
subject except llieratnrc ever can 
awaken. This mood of imaginative 
ct cation instinctively expresses ilsclE in 
drawing, painting, modelling, acting, oi 
music. It has been wisely said that the 
best ait woik is often done in the liicva- 
tuic 01 Scripture lessons. What child 
after hearing these stones docs not want 
to expre.ss them in ciayons or paint— 
Joseph with his coat of many colours 
and his Inothcts, Jacob's ladder, Baby 
Moses hidden in the bulrushes, David 
and Goliath, Elijah going to Heaven in 
a chaiiot of fire, Ahnh fleeing hcfoic the 
storm in his chaiiot, and so on? 

This expression work should not he 
over-suggested, or ncccssaiily suggested 
by die teacher, hut he fice and spoil- 
taneous. Apait fioin the above creative 
woik, which may he of a high staiulaul 
if the imagination and emotions ate 
stilled, simple drawings and models arc 
also neccssaiy to make clear many of 
the unfamiliar objects mentioned in the 
Scripture stoiics. Models not only help 
children to undeistand the language of 
the Hlhic, but they cncomagc the ctne- 
hd study of pictmes. A child who tiics 
to copy a pkiuic or make a model of 


something in a pictuie must look at it 
vciy carefully and ask questions ahoiit 
it; for example, a child who ttics to 
diaw the Tahciiiaclc (Chare II) will 
notice a gioat deal more in the picture 
as he tiics to see what the difieient lines 
mean so that he can copy them better. 
He has to think which lines foiin the 
omlmc of the tent, how the entrance 
is shown, and so on. The following 
aie useful models foi the children to 
make : 

A Model of a Nomad’s Encami'ment 
AND Wf.i.l {Chari I) 

Abraham's long jouiney fiom the 
Euphrates to Canaan is made more 
vivid and uiideistaiidablc if the childien 
know what an Eastern tent and enciunp- 
incnt arc like. 

The tent (Chart I) consisted of a 
covciing made of snips of cloth woven 
from goat’s hair. These sttips weic 
sewn together to make one laige loof. 
This Wiis ivaierpioof, and thick enough 
to keep oH the licicc lays of the sun. 
Nine poles wcic geiicially requiied to 
siippoit the roof, and were ananged in 
tlirec lows across the width of the tent 
from front to back, thicc in the middle, 
and thice at cither end. The central row, 
being higher than those at the ends, 
foiincd a lidgc, and Lliu.s the rain lan 
off easily. Ropes made of camel's haii 
or goat’s hail wcic attached to the tent 
covering, and by this means it wa,s 
sticlchcd lightly over the poles. Tcnl- 
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pegs about 2 feet in length, nia<Ie 
of hard wood, were driven into the 
ground with a rvooden mallet, at a dis- 
tance of a few yards from the tent, and 
to these the ends of the cords were made 
fast. Tent-pegs were, however, some- 
times made of metal; those used for the 
Tabernacle in the Wilderness were of 
bronze. 

Curtains of haircloth closed in the 
back and sides of the tent, and at night 
curtains weic also hung across the front. 
A curtain hung upon the thiee central 
poles divided the tent into two parts, the 
men's part and the women's pait, The 
men’s portion had rugs or caipets spread 
on the ground, and here visitors were 
received and entertained, The hair- 
cloth for the Lent coveiiirg and cui tains 
was woven on small, simple looms by 
the women, the yarn being fiist spun 
with the hand distaff and spindle from 
the hair of the black goats. The name 
"houses of hair" often given to Arab 
tents comes fiom the material used. 
Arab tents wcic dark biown or black in 
colour because of the colour of the 
goats; brown earners hair was some- 
times used. In the Song of Solomon the 
dark-hued bride compares heiself to the 
ioits of Ked^rj i.e. blackness. 

Driiing the heat of the day the fiont 
of the tent along its whole length ^vas 
left open. This was called the " tent 
door," and here Abraham was sitting 
when the Lhiee sti angers approached his 
camp. 

On the tent-poles hooks were tied; on 
these various articles were hung, for 
example goatskin bottles. These be- 
came in course of time blackened by the 
smoke of the fires lighted within the 
tent; hence the allusion to the " bottle 
in the smoke " in Psalm cxix. 83. Tents 
very similar to the one described are 


still used by the Arabs today (see Plate 
VI, Geography), 

If children study the picture of the 
tent on Chart I and uudei stand how it 
was made, they will be able to think out 
different ways of making model tents. 
It is better for children to experiment 
themselves rather than give them coo 
many directions. They will be able to 
think out what they need — sticks or 
long nails for teirt-poles, pieces of black 
material, small nails for tent-pegs or 
pins, string for rope, plasticine into 
which the Lcnt-poles can be stuck, etc. 

A large model may be made with the 
^vooden pegs fitting into holes in a 
wooden base. This can be put up or 
down by the teacher or the childien. 
Smaller ones can be made from the 
following materials: a base of wood, 
size about 7 inches by 4 inches; six 
longish nails for posts, one nail 
inches long, and live nails inches 
long. Shoitci nails about 5/2 inch in 
length will do for tent-pegs; about ten of 
these are needed. The base is covered 
with Inownislvycllow paper for sand, or 
It can be coated with glue and spilnkled 
tliickly with coarse yellow or white 
sand. This tent is to have only six 
tent-poles or posts, The children will 
rinclerstand that tents differed in size, 
depending on the size of the family. 
Sometimes as many as twenty-four tent- 
poles or pillais were needed. The tent, 
for example, of a sheik or a chieftain, 
which stairds in the centic of the camp, 
was often 120 feet long. 

But it is best for children to make a 
small tent of six poles first, as in Fig. i. 

The central pole at the back of the 
tent is hammered in fiist (B in Fig. i). 
The longest nail is chosen for this. It 
should be placed in the middle of the 
side, ^iich from the back edge. In a 
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I.— PnN or Mom I or Arau Tint 

A, U, C, P, Fj, aiul F = Tci\niolcs; TP ri^Tcot-^icgs oi Viws 


line with tliis, and z'/i inches to each 
side of it, one of the P/^-inch nails is 
hammered in. These three form the 
thice back posts (see Fig, i, A, B, C). 
Two indies in fiont of eadi of these 
nails, hammer in the remaining three 
nails (ij/a-inch length), D, E, F in 
Fig; I. 

The children then have a parallelo- 
gram of six nails, the highest nail being 
the middle one of the back three (B, 
Fig. [). One of the yi-inch nails is 
hammcicd in one inch in fiont of nail 
E. The other yi-inch nails foiiii the 
tent-pegs (T, P in Fig. i). These can he 
arranged somewhat in the manner 
shown near the edges of the base-board, 
two or three in front and one behind. 

Next the cloth is put on. First cut 
the snip that forms the sides, of daik- 
brown paper or cloth, about \y^ inches 
wide and 12 inches long. Paste or 
stitcli one end to front pole E; cany it 
iwound F, C, B, A, D; cut it olf at D, 
turn in inch and fasten the top cor- 


ner to D* To make tiic cm tain lietween 
the two compaitmcnts B, E, cut a stiip 
of cloth 3 indies long. Make it iJ /4 
inches wide at one end, but lower at the 
otlier because of the sloping loof (sec 
pictiiie. Chart I). This forms the divi- 
sion between the two compartments. 
Fasten the widest end to post B by 
stitching, and cany the strip across the 
tent to the J/ 4 -inch nail in front of E, 
Fig, I, and again scciiie it with a stitch. 
The roof is made from a piece of cloth 3 
inches by 6 inches. Lay it ovci the six 
poles. Fig, 1, and fasten it with long 
loops of cotton and thread to ilie 
J/^-ineb tent-pegs loiind the edge of the 
base. 

Younger children who want to make 
an ciicampincnt foi tlieir sand-tray can 
make small tents of brown paper. No 
posts are needed, as stiff paper walls 
stand up easily; only thiee pieces of 
papci aic needed, one foi the walls, one 
for the pauition, and one for the roof, 
Tlic loof piece may have the edges just 
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Cl eased down all the way loiiucl to make 
it keep on. The rooC covering ol tlie 
real teat generally overlapped the sides 
(see Chait I), and being pulled down 
by the lopes protected any openings 
along the top of the wall curtains. Chil- 
dicu find it interesting to set up the 
encampment of a great chieftain — say 
Abraham — on the sand-table. His tent 
was placed in the centre. The other 
tents were pitched aiound it, often in 
a Click or semiciicle, but in the case of 
laige camps in a square form, the rows 
of tents being straight lines with street- 
hke spaces left between them. 

Ill the camp o£ the Isiaclites in the 
Wilderness, the Tabeuiacle (the tent of 
God) occupied the centre (see Chait II); 
and tlie enormous camp around, which 
must have consisted of at least cioo,ooo 
tents to house the 2,000,000 Israelites, 
was rectangular in shape, This makes 
the children realize that the descendants 
of Jacob (Israel) had grown into a 
nation (see Chart II). 

Wells (Chart I) 

Near evciy encampment was a well or 
some sou ICC of water — spring or brook, 
Wells are so often mentioned in the 
Bible, and play such an impoitant part 
in the East, that the childi'cn should 
know something about them. Drawing 
and modelling wells may help under- 
standing, because to most children they 
are an unfamiliar sight. Chart I shows 
an Eastern well. 

The well wa$ simply a deep hole dug 
in the giouiid and surrounded at its 
mouth with a ling of stones. There was 

nothing to draw with,’" 110 windlass, 
bucket, or rope attached to an ordinary 
Eastern well. TiavcIIcrs caiiied their 
own bucket and rope about with them. 
The bucket used was generally a small 


one, much longer than it was broad, 
made of leather, so that it could he 
easily carried about without getting 
broken. The stones around the wells 
became worn through long years into 
deep grooves by the lope being drawn 
up against them, as the bucket full of 
water was raised. 

Sometimes the deep wells were 
covered by a great stone heavy that 
it could only he moved by the joint 
stuengdi of several men, thus securing 
the water against the selfishness of any 
single shepherd, and forcing him to wait 
till his brethren, who have an equal 
light to it, have airivcd. The children 
will have heard about Lhe qirariels 
between the shepherds of Abraham and 
Lot (see Chapter IV), and Jacob’s meet- 
ing with Rachel at the well (Chapter 
IV) — ^**And Jacob looked, and behold 
a well in the field, and, ]o, there were 
three flocks of sheep lying by it; for out 
o£ that well they watered the flocks: 
and a great stone was upofi the welVs 
month, And thither were all the flocks 
gathered: and they lolkd the stone 
from the well’s mouth, and watered the 
sheep, and put the stone again upon 
the well’s mouth in his place” (Gen, 
xxix. 2, 3). The wells were and are to- 
day surrounded by numerous stone 
water-troughs; these troughs aie hol- 
lowed out of limestone rock (see Chart 

Abraham built wells at Beeisheba — a 
word which means ” Well of the Oath ” 
or ” Well of the Seven”; there are still 
seven wells at this site. The Bilflc tells 
us that Beersheba got its name — Well 
of the Oath — ^from a treaty made be- 
tweerr Abraham and the Philistines. 
The two parties confirmed the agree- 
ment by a mutual oath, and a gift o[ 
seven sheep from Abrahain as a formal 
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sign tliat he was guaiaiitccd ihcnccfoi- 
waid the possession of tlic wells he had 
dug. Aioiind these wells Ainaliain 
lived for many ycais, here Isaac 
lingeicdj and later Jacob lived imtd he 
went to Joseph iji Egypt- 
Thc luivlcUng of a well was an impcnt- 
ant act, because it benefited so many 
people. 

The (hildicn will think of dilTcicnt 
ways of modelling wells. The boulci 
ran he made of stones sclctted from the 
gaiden oi other possilile place and kept 
steady by Plasticine, The ‘"stones” ate 
placed aioimd a disk of (aidlioaid 
painted dark blue oi black to rcpiescnt 
the daik depth of the well. The (hih 
dien .should make one or nioie wells for 
iheir cncanipnieiu. Stone tiough.s must 
also he modelled, and a big stone to 
covet the well When their wells aic 
finished they can be told how the 
Isiaelitcs sang a song to the well when 
Clod gave them water in the Wilder- 
ness — 

"SprinfT lip, O well; sing ye unto it; 
The piinccs dug the ivcll, 

The nobles of the people dug it, 

By die di lection of the law-given*, 
Widi their staves. 

Spiingup, O well; sing ye unto it.” — 
(Nninlieis xxi 17, 18) 

The Shcepfold and She})heul (Cliait I) 
Chddicii Ul:c to make an Eastern 
.shceplold, where the sheep \\c\2 often 
hcided foi the night. In some patts the 
walls wcic made of imid bucks. In the 
Palestine mounraii^s, walks were foimcd 
of lough, shapeless sionc.s, the waste of 
the qua t lies, laid skilfully togetlici with 
the laigc pieces outside and the small 
within, I’he wall was about 3 feet wide 
at the base, tapeiingiip to about 1 foot 


wide at the top, and from 4 to S feet 
high. No mm tar of any kind is used, 
the jagged, iiicgular stones being laid 
on so a.s to fit closely and firmly together 
(see Chart I). Shccpfolds aic still built 
today in this way in Palestine Some 
folds h;ul no door, the one cntiance be- 
ing a naiiow opening in the wall, 
giiaulcd by the ,shephcid, who is him- 
self virtually the door; this is smely 
what our Lord was thinking al^out 
when, speaking of the fold of His sheep, 
He says, ” I say unto you, I am the doni 
of the sheep ... I am the door, 
by me if any man enter in, he .shall 
he saved, and he shall go in and out, 
and find pasture.” 

Sometimes at one end of the yaid 
(hcic is a low building with aichcd en- 
trances (see ChaiL I), w'hcre the flocks 
find shelter in had weather. In some in- 
stances a wall divides the fold into two 
poitions, and this facilitates the separa- 
tion of the Rocks when moic than one 
shcphcid occupies the same fold. 

The tenth chapter of St. John gives a 
be.uitiful account of shcpbcid life, The 
language of this chapter suggests that 
some folds had the entrance protected 
by a loiigh wooden door, and that the 
shcplicids entrusted then flocks to the 
care of an nndcr-shcphcid who guarded 
the fold thioiigh the night, and opened 
the door ill the nioinlng to admit the 
shcphcids Each shepherd "" calleth 
his Qww sheep by name and leadcth 
them out,” counting them as they came 
foilh one by one. Unlike the thief 01 
lobbcr who stealthily climbs the wall, 
he goes in through the door to biing 
out his flock, the shephcid who foi the 
time IS acting as dooi keeper gladly open- 
ing to him as he appi caches. Once out- 
side, he begins his daily inaich at the 
head of liis goats and sheep, the old 
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h e-goats and rams which, often decked 
with bells, lead the rest keeping close 
behind him, like so many dogs. He fic- 
qiiently stops and looks back and some- 
times calls a sheep hy name, hut indeed 
they know him so well that they 
generally follow close behind of their 
own accord. Obedient as the sheep aie 
to their shepherd, for they know his 
voice, a stranger they will not follow, 
b\U will flee fiom him; for they know 
not tlie voice of stiangers'' (John x. 

The children make folchs of different 
kinds, some like that shown in Chart I. 
They enjoy tiying to make walls hy 
building up loose stones. They may 
succeed if they have a bioad foundation 
and keep the larger stones outside. No 
rounded stones must be used. They 
find it easier to make sheepfolds of 
^'sun-dried Inlcks." making use of 
Plasticine for the piiipose. They may 
like to know all the kinds of sheepfolds 
theie are in the East. When no pci- 
maneiu sheepfold is near, a ring of 
tliorny bushes is heaped up, but the \\'olf 
may leap into this guarded circle. The 
walls of the permanent folds are often 
protected by a ling of thorns laid upon 
them. In some of the hilly paits of 
Palestine the natural caves of the rocks 
aie the common folds today, as they 
were in the old days when Saul, in pur- 
suing David, '"came to the shcepcotes 
by the way, wheic was a cave." 

Shepheids often, like Jacob, or like 
the shepherds of Bethlehem, abode in 
the field or open country, keeping watch 
over rheir flock by night (Luke ii. 8), 

Childien make a permanent sheeps 
fold for their encampment; some of 
them may be able to draw and cut out 
shepherds (see Chart I), or the weapons 
and tools of shepherds. Let them 


notice the short sheepskin jacket worn 
by tlie shepheid. He is holding in his 
hand a sling made of pliant leather or 
plaited coids with which he can sling 
a stone with unening (see Chapter 
VI). He carries, too, a staff to help him 
over the rough and stony giound. The 
shepherd's staff sometimes has a ciook 
to it, as in the picture. Chart I, because 
he also uses his staff to guide his sheep 
when precipitous cliffs are near. If he 
sees cl sheep wandering ncaier ciiicl 
nearer to the edge, he puts the ctoolc of 
his staff round one of its hind legs and 
pulls it to him. In the picture on CliJU t 
I, besides his smff and sling, liis iron 
club or "rod'' (as it is called in the 
Authoiized Version) can be seen. This 
weapon of defence was needed against 
wild animals and lobbers, The staff to 
help, and the rod to protect, are the staff 
and the rod with which God comforts 
His people. 

The children will like to collect pas- 
sages from the Bible that tell about 
sheep and shepherds, especially the pio- 
phet's pictiue of the Messiah: "He 
shall feed his flock like a shepheid; he 
shall gather the lambs with his arms 
and cairy them in his bosom, and shall 
gently lead those that nre with young " 
(Isa, xl. ii). 

In the Holy Land today a shepheid 
will often be seen carrying a lamb under 
hiQ arm, or in the bosom of his shirt, 
the girdle making a pocket for ir; just 
as Highland shepherds cany helpless 
lambs in the folds of their plaids. 

The T^ihernacle and (Chart II) 

Childien like to draw and colour the 
Tabernacle. A model of the Aik can he 
made fiom a suitable box and the angels 
shaped fioin clay or Plasticine, Descrip- 
tions of the Tabernacle and Aik tire 
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given in Chaptei V. The modelling 
and drawing will help to show if the 
duUlrcn have understood the dcsciip- 
tions. 

Homes in Canaan in Bible Days 
(Chart III) 

Chau in shows a peasant’s house 
siidi as Maiy and Joseph lived in when 
Jesus ivas a hoy, and its furniture. Vil- 
lage houses today in Palestine arc vciy 
much the same as they wcic long ago 
in Bible days. Children will delight in 
making and furnishing such a house, 
If they arc given careful dcsciiptions, 
they will think out different ways of 
making houses, and the fiunitiiie of the 
hoiLsc. It is impoitant that they should 
know tlic real matciial used, as this 
makes their woik moic intelligent. 
Below is a description of Eastern homes 
and their interiors which will make 
many of the stories in the New Testa- 
ment more real and understandable. 
After these descriptions are a few sug- 
gestions as to materials the chilclrcn can 
use; hut as far as possible children 
should be left free to choose their own 
material and make suggestions. 

Uousc-hmUUug 

Many o[ the houses in Palestine are 
built of mud or sun-dried mud bricks. 
Four thick walls arc fust raised to the 
height of about 8 feet; beams of poplar 
wood are laid across the walls, and on 
these aic placed short sticks or branches 
covered with brushwood. Above this 
eairh is laid to the depth of about 2 feet, 
lolled into a solid mass. This sin face 
cracks and breaks unless it rs repaired 
often and kept well rolled. Stone rollcis 
were used to press the earth or clay well 
in so as to prevent any leakage. " By 
sloth fulness the roof sinketh in, and 


through idleness of the hands die house 
leaketh” (Ecclcs. x. 18^ R.V.), 

In some parts where there arc quar- 
ries and plenty of stones handy, the 
walls are built of stone, and theie is a 
domed stone toof. The weight of this 
roof necessitates vciy thick walls in 
oi'dcr to withstand the tin list. When 
the dome is finished, the walls arc car- 
ried up above the spring of the dome 
and the coincis arc filled up ivitb 
masonry. The roof is then covered with 
earth and rolled bard; it is wonclei fully 
watertight. The children will know a 
little bit alioiit the dome through their 
study of the Eskimo’s winter house (see 
Geography Sf.ction^VoI. Ill, Chap VII). 
The stone houses are much stronger 
than the mud houses, Houses with 
mud walls or walls of sun-diied bricks 
were often not strong enough to keep 
out the thief, who, though both door 
and window might be securely bolted, 
could foice an entrance by digging a 
hole through the wall; hence it says in 
the Bible, "Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where . . . thieves 
break throiigli {lit. dig through) and 
steal " (Matt. vL 19; xxlv. 43), 

An outside staircase led to the roof, 
and except for this the whitewashed 
walls were only relieved by a low door- 
way with a rough wooden door and per- 
haps a small window with wooden bars 
and a hinged shutter. The fiatness ot 
the roofs and the absence of chimneys 
gives a square and box-likc appearance 
to the houses oE the peasants. 

The roof wavS used for many piuposes. 
Here the flax was bud out to diy (loshiia 
h. 6), as ivcll as wheat or barley or fruits 
that ivonld be stored up for food in the 
winter. In the sninincr the family often 
ate and slept upon the loof, and some- 
times elected a lent of boughs supported 
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on poles. The little cliiirahcr made by 
the Shiiiianiitc for Elisha was on the 
loof, whicii he was able to cntei aucl 
leave without in any way inti tiding on 
the family, There was generally a para- 
pet around the roof (Chatt III). It was 
not lawful in Bible days to build a Hat 
roof without a paiapet, in case anyone 
should fall of! and he hurt (Dent. xxii. 

S)- 

It may have been a loof of wooden 
beams, branches and twigs covcied with 
mud that the friends of the man who 
was ill with palsy broke through (Mailc 
ii. 2-5), Oi it may have been that the 
fiicncis broke away the parapet (cp. Luke 
V. 19) and let down the man and his 
mattress on the floor of the crowded 
coiirtyaid, close to the feet of Jesus. 
Some houses had coiiityaids and some 
of the hcttci-o(I people had their looms 
build aiound thiee sides of a central 
coiu'tyaid on which latticed windows 
open (for Lattices see Jud. v. 28 and 
2 Kings ix. 30-31); the fourth side was 
gu aided by a high wall with an entrance 
door. 

In big houses today in Palestine a 
dooi keeper is kept whose business it is 
to guard the door from intrudeis. The 
outside door is locked at night, and 
the late-comev has to cell who he is. 
Peter's voice was known by Rhoda, the 
serving-maid, in the house of Mary 
die mother of John, whose surname 
was Mark. She lan in to tell the joyful 
news to Peter’s friends within (Acts xii. 
12-16). 

In walled cities houses weie built upon 
the walls. Such houses often overlooked 
or weie neai one of the city gates (Ghait 
III). Rahah's house was built upon the 
wall (Joshua ii.), Saul of Taisiis was 
probably let down fioin a house on the 
Damascus wall (Acts ix. 25). 


The Interior of the House and 
Furniture (Chart III) 

In Palestine there are long, diy, sunny 
siimmcis and wet winteis. Much time 
can be spent out of doois where the 
women often woilc. The house is used 
chielly in laiiiy and chilly weather and 
for sleeping in at night. Few rooms aic 
theiefore needed. The inside of a 
peasant's house usually consists of a 
single room about 7 feet high. This 
room is in two parts— a raised part 
about 2 feet above the giound and a 
lower pait into which the door opens. 
The raised pait occupied about two^ 
thirds of the room aucl was reached 
by two or three stone steps, On this 
raised platfoim the family sat and ate, 
and here they slept on thin mattresses, 
so this upper part of the room was some- 
times called the bed.” They slept at 
night in the clothes they woic by clay; 
they just removed their girdles and 
shoes. Their cloak of goat’s hair or wool 
vSeived as bedclothes if the nights weie 
chilly. The mattresses weie easily 
rolled up and put in a lecess in the wall 
by day. On these thin, light "beds” 
the sick were carried about Nothing 
would be casici than for the man whom 
Christ healed to take up such a bed 
rolled into a small bundle, and go away 
home. In the parable of the Friend at 
Midnight, the friend says, "Trouble me 
not; the door is now shut, and my chil- 
dren arc with me in ' bed I cannot idsc 
and give dice” (Luke xi. 7). These 
woids give us a picture of a peasant's 
home where all have settled down foi 
the night, sleeping on the raised dais or 
platform. To get up, find the bread, 
and open the door would be sure to dis- 
turb the rest. 

At the edge of and on a level witli the 
raised poition stood a clay manger (sec 
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Chart III), in which food was put for a 
donkey, cou", or goat owned by the 
peasant, Here, too, they were often 
stahlcd in the wee Avcatlicr. It was in 
such a manger that the Child Jesus 
was placed. 

The Oven 

The flic was lit on a hcaithstonc on 
tlic raised pait. Thcie was no chimney, 
and the sniolcc of the ncwlyJlt file had 
to find its way out as best it could 
thioiigh a few holes over the door or a 
tiny window, In Chart lit, the clay 
oven can he seen near the fire, TJic 
oven was used piincipally to hake bicad, 

It was about 3 feet high and 3 feet in 
diameter at the hottoni, tapciing to 2 
feet in chain cicr at its rounded top It 
is vciy much the sniiic as those we see 
in ancient Egyptian sen Ip Hire. This 
dome-shaped vessel is open at its hioad 
end and has a hole in the ccnti e of the 
clonic huge enough to admit a woman's 
hand; theie is a cover or lid for this top 
Iiole Tlic fire is gcneially made out- 
side the oven; when the dough has been 
put inside, the lid is put 011 and the 
ashes heaped up over the oven. It must 
he rcincinbcrcd that the loaves were 
smaller than our loaves, often no larger 
than a thick pancake, 8 inches in dia- 
meter. It was not unreasonable for the 
man in the Paialilc to ask his fiiciid fot 
" ihtee loaves." 

Sometimes the oven was sunk in the 
middle of the laised pait of the room, 
so that its ball-shaped head lose jiisi a 
liitle aliove the floor. The fuel used in 
this case was always a low wild giowth 
round the village, "the grass " of the 
Bible; the term " glass " included all the 
many vaiicd and beautiful wild floweis 
of Palestine, When our Lend is speak- 
ing of " the lilies of the field," the ciim- 
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son anemones whose tint and tcxtuie 
aic lovelier than Solomon's lichcst robe, 
He sayvS, " If God so clothe the gidss of 
the field, which today is, and tomoiiow 
is cast into the ova?i, shall lie not iiiiich 
more clothe yon, O ye of litlle fairli? " 

The Handmill (Fig. 2) 

This was found in cvciy home in 
Palestine, for all families gioimd their 
own wheat 01 bailey. The mill (Fig. 2) 
consists of two heavy, Hat, citcnlai 
stone.s about 2 feet in diameter (the 
lowct one being la i get) and 6 inches in 
tluckness. The upper stone has a 
wooden handle fixed in it near the edge, 
1)y means of wliich it is caused to re- 
volve, It has also a hole in the centre 
through which the grain is pur. Tlie 
laigcr, lower stone, the nether si one, 
has its upper surface slightly laiscd to- 
waids the ecu tie, and the upper stone is 
hollowed out undeincath to fit and vvoik 
upon this convex sin face; die upper 
stone is also kept in place by an \ip tight 
iron pin or pivot let into the centre of 
tlic nether stone. 

When working the mill a doth is 
spread hcjicath it to catch the floiii. 
The woman kneels 01 sits on the giound 
with a basket of com at her side, grasps 
the handle with both bands and turns 
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the upper stone, the lower stone remain- 
ing at rest. As the corn is giounci the 
(lour falls out around the edge, and a 
fiesh handful of corn is inserted in the 
liole in the top stone to feed the mill. 
The woik is very hard, and sometimes 
two women work the mill, sitting op- 
posite to one another, and both hold the 
handle as the stone turns round. The 
lower stone is generally the hardest 
Rtone^ as it has to bear the constant pies- 
siire of the upper stone. 

The grinding was often done in the 
open air, and the dull grating sound 
of the mills was heard throughout the 
village In the morning. Only in the 
rime of scarcity or famine was the fami- 
liar sound no longer heard. In the 
Bible^ therefoie, the ''sound of the mill- 
stones" is looked upon as a symbol of 
life and prosperity. When Jeremiah 
warned the people of the ovci throw of 
Jeinisalem, he wiote: "I will take from 
them the voice of mirth, and the voice 
of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, 
and the voice of the bride, the sound of 
the millstones, and the light of the 
lamp, and this whole land shall he a 
desolation (Jci. xx.v, lo), 

Grinding the corn for the daily bak- 
ing was always the tvork of women. It 
was nevei done by the men, except in 
the case of prisoners or captives of war. 
Samson when, imprisoned by the Philis- 
tines was made to grind coin. 

In addition to the haudmill a larger 
kind was employed which was worked 
by an ass, and to this kind our Lord 
alludes (see Matt, xviii, 6), Whoso 
shall cause one of these little ones which 
believe in me to stumble, it is better for 
him that a great millstone (margin R.V. 
" a millstone tinned by an ass ") should 
be hanged about his neck, and ihat he 
should he sunk in the depth of the sea.^' 


The children will be familiar with 
qiienis or handmills thioiigli their his- 
toiy lessons. The Biitons had a quein 
or handinill (see Chart VII, History 
Seciton), and many millstones have 
been dug up in. Britain. The Romans 
and Saxons also had handmills. It is 
said the quern is even now to be found 
in the i emote parts of Scotland and 
Ireland. 

The Lamp (Figs. 3 and 4) . 

The lamp was very necessary in the 
home because the Eastern people dread 
darkness. No matter how poor they 
were, they always had a lamp burning 
all night. Thex'e were many reasons for 
this. The glorious sunlight of Syria 
makes darkness especially abhoirent. 
Night, too, was the time of robbers, 
when "in the dark they dig through 
the houses." Bedouins or wandering 
Arabs from the desert often made at- 
tacks at night. Thus darkness was asso- 
ciated with danger. 

One of the anachronisms in the 
Authorized Version of the Bible is the 
use of the words “ candle " and " candle- 
stick," The woid" candlestick" is often 
used for lampstand; for example, the 
seven-branched lampstand in Chart II 
is wrongly called "a candlestick." It 
must be impressed upon the children 
that only oil-fed lamps and torches were 
used in Bible days, 

The simplest form of lamp consisted 
of a small, open, saucer-shaped vessel, 
having the lip pinched together on one 
side to form arcsting-place for the wick, 
as in Fig. 3. But the most common 
form of lamp is that shown in Fig. 4. 
Many of these have been found in 
tombs and underground excavations. 
This lamp is not like an open saucer, 
but is covered in, a hole being left foi 
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the iitimission o£ the oil, and it has a 
projecting spout for the wick; a handle 
is also added. Such a lamp docs not 
hold a gicat deal of oil and only hums 
lor a few hours. As the oil neeilctl to 
he icplcnishcd fiom time to time, an oil 
vessel was placed in lead incss licsidc the 
lamp (Fig. 5). 

In the Parable of the Ten Viigins 
(Malt, XXV. 4) we read of lamps and oil- 
vessels. The lamp supplies the prophet 
Isaiah with a l)cautiful metaphor, In 
speaking of the chaiacter of the coming 
Messiah he says, “ A biiilsed iced shall 
he not break, and \he smoking flax shall 
he iwl quench ” (Isa. xlh. 3). The 
'hsmoking (lax'' probably refers to the 
wick of an oil-lamp, whose light is going 
out fen* the want of oil. The flax is be- 
ginning to smoke, and ere long the light 
will bo extinguished, but it is possible 
with caic to rekindle it by poiuing in 
more oil and gently blowing the sp«iik 
into a flame. Even so would the Mes- 
siah deal ill kindiicvss with His people, 
keeping alive the spaik of goodness in 
each, and fanning it into a flame by the 
bicath of the Holy Spiiit. 



Ill most of the houses In Palestine the 
lamp was placed on a wooden lamps tand 
(see Chait III) about 2 feet high, so that 
it might gh^c light to all in the one 
loom of the house (Matt. v. 15). Some- 
times a niche in the wall is used foi a 
resting-place, or the bushel lueasuie 
turned upside down would be used if 
there were no other ''stand", but the 
lamp was never put under the bushel 
Avhcic its light would be hidden. 

The children will be interested in 
liiuling allusions to lamps and lights in 
the Bible. Some are of special interest. 
In the Paiablc of the Lost Piece of 
Silver we have a pictiiie of a peasant 
woman seaiching foj' the coin by the 
aid of the light of a htile oil-lamp. The 
window and door of a peasant's house 
i\ic very small, and even in the day-time 
it would be necessary to light a lamp in 
making such a search (Luke xv. 8). 

The lamp was a symbol of comfort 
and cheer; the Apostle Peter soys of 
" the piophctic word," that it is " a lamp 
shining in a dark place, till the day 
dawn and the day-star aiisc." 

Other things found 
in the cottage : bushel 
nicasuic, jais, pots for 
cooking, water pitchci, 
goatskin bottle, reel chest 
foi clothes. 

TJic '^bushel nicm^ure^^ 
coiiLaiiicd about a peck. 

Ill most homes thcie was 
a bushel used for ineasui- 
iiig giaiii; Matt, v, 15, 

R.V., " Neithci do men 
light a hnnl) and put it 
under a bushel, but on the 
stand." The fact that " the 
bushel," *' the stand " are 
spoken about shows that 
both weic familiar objects 
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which would be found in every cottage 
home, Sarah prepared three bushels 
(three pecks) of meal and made cakes 
lor the three visitors who came to Abra- 
ham's camp. 

Large jars of car theji ware about 3 feet 
high stood against the walls, holding 
water, mealj oil, olives, goat's milk. 
Then there were pots for cooking (sec 
Chart III). All the pottery was made on 
a potter’s wheel (for pottei's wheel sec 
Chapter VII, Chart IV, and Kistouy 
SnernoN) and baked ui a kiln. Because 
of their fi agile nature, water pitchers 
rveic ficcjiicntly broken, and arc broken 
today, as every well in Palestine shows 
by the many potsherds and flagmen Is 
of broken pitchers which aie stiewed 
about, There aie several allusions to 
pitchers in the Bible (Judges vii, 16, 
lamps or torches within the pitchers); 
and earthen jais large and small; the 
"cruse'’ for water (r Sam. xxvi, ii; 
I Kings xix. 6), the "cruse" for honey (i 
Kings, xiv. 3), and the widow’s "criisc” 
of oil (i Kings xvii. 1^) must all have 
been jars or pots made of earthenware. 

Goatskin bottles (see Chart III), When 
used for wine the skins were hung up in 
the house, and so became smoked and 
shrivelled; hence the Psalmist's simile, 
"like bottles in the smoke" (Ps. cxiv. 
83). They were mended by stitching 
on a patch and coveting it over with 
pitch. Skin bottles were much used for 
carrying water. There are sevcial in- 
teresting allusions to wineskins in the 
Bible. The people of Gibeon managed 
to secure an alliance with Joshua by 
means ol a clever tiick in which wine- 
skins played apart (Joshua ix. 4, 12, 13), 
Hannah, when she brought Samuel to 
the Tabernacle in Shiloh, took with her 
three bullocks, one ephah of meal 
(about 3 pecks), and a skin of wine, as 


a present for Eli (i Sam. i, 24). Jesse 
took an ass laden with bread, and a skin 
of wine, and a kid, and sent them by 
David his son unto Saul (i Sam. xvi. 20). 
These skin bottles aie still made at 
PIcbron and are used by the sellers of 
water and wine at Jerusalem; they cauy 
them strapped to their backs, and draw 
the liquid from a tap fixed in one of the 
hind legs. 

In each peasant's house was also a 
large red chest with nictal hinges and 
ornaments containing the wardrolic of 
the family. From the rafters hung 
strings of dried figs, pomegranates, and 
bundles of dried herbs. There was a 
rough cLipboaid or recess whcie the 
beds were stored. In the lower part of 
the house, where a goat or donkey was 
often tethered in bad weather, the 
plough, goad, and other tools and 
weapons were kept. The children like 
to sec how many things they can find 
111 the picture of the peasant's house 
(Chart III). 

Childicn^s Work 

Children will be interesLcd in ti-ying 
to make a peasant's house of day or 
Plasticine. They can try making a 
house of Plasticine or clay bricks, 01 
build clay walls supported by twigs or 
sticks embedded in the clay. They will 
need sticks or narrow strips of sirong 
cardboard for the roof, covered with 
clay, They will learn a great deal by 
trying to build the house as neaily as 
possible in the way the peasants did. If 
they wish to show the interior of a 
peasant's house and furnish it, it is best 
for them to use cardboard boxes of 
about the light shape — almost a cube; 
one side is taken out. The raised part 
is made fiom the lid of a box cut the 
right size. If it is Loo low, it can be 
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supported on matchboxes, and the 
hollow closed up by a stiip of paper. A 
door is cut in one side, hut it must open 
into the lower part The lower pait of 
the house, the stable as it wcic, is the 
fioiu pait of the box. Many oE the 
things in the house cim he made of clay 
or Plasticine; steps leading up to the 
raised part, a manger, the oven, lamp, 
rooking pots; jars and pitcher, hand- 
mill; the Inishcl may be made fiom a 
loll of paper, and the chest fioin a small 
l)OX adapted for the piiiposc; liiit the 
children ^Yill think out these things for 
themselves. 

The handmill (Fig. 2) is an intcicsting 
model for the chihlrcn to make. 'Phe 
"stones’' me modelled of clay to the 
scale given. The [uvoi, made fiom a 
lound nail or round stick, is stuck lirmly 
in the centre of the nether stone. A 
lound hole is made in the centre of the 
upper stone foi the pivot- The upper 
stone till ns on the pivot, so the hole 
must be large for the stone to tiiin 
ficcly, A macchstick handle for min- 
ing the stone is stuck in the edge of the 
upper stone (see Fig. 2)- Thiough mak- 
ing the model the children begin to 
iinclcistand the vvoid /niiot. The 
linished model is painted black to imi- 
tate the liaid black stone from which 
the leal haiulniills aie made. 

A Walled Cirv (Chaits III and VII) 

The w^alled city protected the faimcis 
from the lawless desert tiibes. Hcic, 
although their fields might he lobbed, 
they >verc safe. From the walls and 
Lowers they could shoot their auows 
and bent off thcii foes, and, since towns 
were so often built upon hills, loll down 
stones and rocks upon their enemies, 
and force them to withdraw. 

Hcic and thcic on the city walls wcic 


liouses such as the house of Rahab in 
Jericho, " her house was upon the toAvn 
wall, and she dwelt upon the wall 
(Joshua ii. 15), and from the windows 
that overlooked the coiintiy outside the 
town she let down the two spies. 

The Gale (Figs. 6 and 7) 

A city gate consisted of two doors 01 
leaves swung on pivots lie tween lufge 
door-posts, in which were sockets to re- 
ceive the ends of the massive iioii bar. 
When Samson escaped fiom Gaza, "he 
arose at midnight, and took the doors 
of the gate of the city, and the two 
posts, and went away with them, bai 
and all" (Judges xvi, 3). 

Being the key to the city, special 
cHons were made dining a siege to de- 
stroy the gate, and as the gate ^vas of 
W'ood, attempts were made to burn it 
with file (Judges ix. 52). Foi protection 
against fiic the wooden doors wcic cov- 
cicd over with plates of bronze or iion. 
The woids “gates of biass” (Ps. evii. 
16) and "the Lion gate" (Acts xU. to) 
mean gates sheeted with metal plates, 
and not doois of solid metal. Some- 
times an outer and inner gate was pio- 
vidccl, one at either end of the arched 
entrance or tunnel that led thiough 
ibc wall. Hence the expression "David 
sat between the two gates,''* The " cham- 
ber over the gate " was a room over the 
aicli, piobably occupied by the porter 
or watchman (2 Sam xviu, 24-33). The 
gate of the city was a place of meeting 
whcic people often gathcied. Here pro- 
clamations WCIC made, sales and other 
iiiattcis settled in the picsencc of ivit- 
ncsscs; heie the cldcis o£ the city sat to 
judge the eases that came before them 
for uial. Theic wcic many buildings 
ncai the gate. When Absalom wanted 
to iviii over the hearts of die men of 
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Judah, he stood beside the Avay of the 
gate and waylaid those who weie going 
to the king (a Sam. xv, i-6). The mai^ 
ket-placc was a large open space within 
the city and close to the gate. Hence 
wc lead of com being sold “ in the gate 
of Samaria " (2 Kings vii. r, 18). 

The watch tower lose above the gate- 
way and commanded the piincipal ap- 
pioaches. Here, in time of danger, a 
watchman, selected for his far sight, was 
pasted to give notice of the appioach of 
fiiciid or foe. Graphic allusions to the 
watchinaii^s duties occur in the stoiy of 
David and Absalom (2 Sam. xviii. 24, 
etc.). 

A group of children may like to model 
a walled city with its cluster of flat- 
roofed houses (Chart III). Some may 
like to make the city gates from card- 
boaid boxes or cardboard (Fig. 6), 
Nothing of the old gates of Bible days 
now remain; but the gates built on the 
sites of the old ones are probably veiy 
similar. Fig. 6 shows a sketch of the 
Damascus Gate of Jerusalem as it is at 
the present day. The gate itself is a 
line, deep, pointed arch, with slender 
pillars on each side, and an inscription 
above stating that it was rebuilt in a.d. 


1564, Excavations show that theie has 
always been a gate at this spot. Facing 
the north, this, the finest gate of Jerusa- 
lem, derives its name from the fact that 
the trade between the city and the dis- 
tant Syiian capital passes through it. 
It was, peihaps, through the gate which 
once stood on this spot that our Lord 
boie His Cross, and it was through this 
gate at a later date that St. Paul was led 
away in the night to Ccesarca; for the 
great niilitary road Lo the noith must In 
all ages have begun here. 

In making a model of the gate (Fig. 
6), the wall is made lirsL. This can be 
supported by boxes that will give it the 
necessary thickness. The towers C and 
D aie made separately and pasted to the 
wall. A is the watch tower. The look- 
outs at B should be left out if they are 
difficult for the children to make. Fig. 
7 shows a model of the Jaffa (or Joppa) 
Gate of Jerusalem which opens on the 
road to Jaffa and the sea. Notice the 
outer and inner gate; as in many city 
gates, there is a turn at right angles — 
that is, the inner and outer gates do not 
face each other; this made it easier to 
defend the gates. The seats inside show 
that the gateway was a nice tin g-placc. 

The models may be 
coloured a pale ycllowish- 
biown, the stones indi- 
cated by brown mark- 
ings, with here and there 
puiple shadows. Naiiow 
slits must be painted in 
the towels for loopholes, 
with ornamental arches 
over them. A fe^v rosettes 
or disks may be added here 
and there as oinaments, 
The present walls of 
Jciiisalem were built by 
Sultan Suleiman in the six- 
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tceiuli century; ihcic aic now only four 
gates tinongh this antiquated defence, 
one on each side of the city. At .sunset 
ihc gates were always closed (Josh. ii. 5). 

The Plough (Chait III) 

The plough was Yciy simply made, as 
can he seen in the drawing on Ghait III. 
It consisted of a ctookccl piece of wood 
armed with an iron point or shaic; to 
this was attached at one end a single 
handle, and at the other a pole. The 
plough is so light that it would not cut 
a finiow were it not that the plough- 
man, holding the handle with his left 
hand, presses heavily on it, thus, as it 
wcic, loading it with his own weight, 
Uy this means a fin row is sciatchcd in 
the ground as the plough passes slowdy 
over it. 

T}ic Yoke 

The pole is tied by ropes of hide to a 
thick piece of wood, the yoke, that rests 
upon the necks of the oxen. Two sticks 
about I foot in length arc dioppcd 
into holes at each end of the yoke (see 
picture of yoke on Chart III). These 
slicks lide on either side of the ridge of 
ihc neck, and serve to keep the yoke in 
il.s place. A tliong joins each pair be- 
neath the neck — ** the bands of the 
yoke.'* In his right hand the plough- 
man held the goach This was a long 
stick >vith an iron spud at one end for* 
removing earth from the ploiiglishaic, 
and at the other end a sharp point to 
sprir on the lazy oxen if neccssaiy. The 
plough is generally drawn by small red 
oxen. 

The ploughing begins when the 
winter rains have softened the ground 
hardened hy the six-months’ drought of 
sunniici. It has often 10 he done in lire 
midst of cold rains or storms, llieii it 
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is that “ the sluggard will not plough hy 
rctason of the cold” (Piov. xx. 4), while 
the .active peasant goes foith, braving 
ihc weather to plough his field (ficclcs, 
xi, 4) 

Besides the weather, a fuither hard- 
ship in ploughing was attacks by lobber 
bands. Ever since the days of Gideon, 
^vhcn the Miclianitcs robbed the land, 
the peasants carried on their work in the 
face of this danger. The "precious 
seed” spared for the sowing might be 
snatched from the hands of the server. 
Hence the ploughers gencially worked 
in companies, often to the number of 
twelve ploughs with their respective 
yokes of oxen, one sower being sullicicnt 
to follow the whole. 

Families often went without bread to 
save enough giain Eor the sowing. 
Hence the expression "They that sow 
in tears, shall reap in joy (Ps. exxi. 5). 
"Sowing in tears” refers to the self- 
denying efforts of the family to save 
sufTicient grain for the sowing, and tlieir 
fear of attacks. 

Elisha when called to be the successor 
of Elijah was found by the prophet en- 
gaged in the work of the fields : " He 
found Elisha . . . who was ploirghing, 
with twelve yoke of oxen before him, 
and he with the twelfth” (i Kings xlx. 
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19). This does not, of coinse, mean that 
Elisha, was driving a plough dtawn by 
twelve yoke of oxen harnessed to it, but 
that twelve ploughs were at work in the 
field together for mutual protection. 

There arc marry allusions in the Bible 
to ploughing. Our Lord often refers to 
ploughrrrg to make His words clearer to 
the peasants : No man having put his 
hand to the plorrgh, and looking back, 
is fit for^ the kingdom of God " (Luke 
ix. 62), This was an image that would 
appeal to the peasants. They were 
familiar with the labour of the fields, 
accustorned to prrtcing their hand to the 
plough, and well awaie of the folly of 
neglecting to watch the oxen and guide 
the plough. The plorrgh is so light that 
when it comes to any root, hard clod, or 
other small obstraiction, the driver must 
bend fonvard and press his weight upon 
it, in order to prevent its being thrown 
out of the furrow. Many a slab of rock, 
too, had to be avoided or the plough 
would be broken. To look hack was not 
merely to make it impossible to drive 
a straight furrow, but was to endanger 
the wooden plough itself. The plough- 
inan must look forward and press for- 
ward, and so, too, must those who follow 
Christ, ill spite of difliculty arid distrac- 
tions. 


The yoke naturally stands for service 
and often for bondage. “ To break the 
yoke," or " the bands of the yoke," is to 
give liberty to captives. Some yokes are 
much lighter than others, and some by 
fining belter are more comfortable for 
thc oxen. Our Lord says, "Take my 
yoke upon you and learn of me . . . for 
my yoke is easy ” (Matt. xi. 29, 30) "A 
yoke of iron” is a figure of speech for 
heavy and very oppressive bondage. 
Yokes are made only of wood. 

Many children will like to try to 
make ploughs with twigs and sticks 
fioni the garden. Even if the children 
do not succeed, it will help them to 
understand better the meaning of the 
words "ploughshare” and “volte" 
0 .xcn may be modelled from clav so 
that the children can see how the yoke 
lits on their necks. 

Bnck-makuig in Egypt (Fig. 13, Chan- 
ter V) ^ 

In connection witli the story of the 
Liaclites in Egypt (Chapter V), the 
cluldien will like to try to make bricks, 
^g- 13 will help them. They can see 
the mould for shaping the bricks. A 
matchbox with the bottom taken out 
Will serve for a mould. 


There arc 110 hedges, stone walls, 
ditches, or fences separating one field 
from another or from tire roads. Each 
farmer, however, knew rvhere his strip 
was. As the sower walked along after 
the plough broadcasting the seed, be- 
cause there were no fences of any Itind, 
some of the seed must fall " by the way- 
side, that is, upon the hard, open roads 
that ran across the land; and some, too, 
must fall " on the rocky places,” foi‘ the 
land was strewn with huge stones and 
boulcicrs. 

[' 


Music and Musical Instruments (Fig. 8) 
Vocal music occupies an important 
place rn Scripture, both in religious 
worship, public rejoicings, and soclak 
festivities. Singing is mentioned among 
the earliest expressions of joy. The chil- 
dren will remember how the Israelites 
expressed their joy when they escaped 
from the Pharaoh: "And Miriam 
answered them. Sing ye to the Lord, for 
he hath triumphed gloriously.” The 
surging rvas accompanied by dancing 
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and clapping o£ hands, especially in the 
chorus. Thc^ child icn arc especially 
intcrcsccd in hearing about the musical 
instruments of long ago Avlien they are 
learning the psalms (Chapter II), Musi- 
cal instiunicnts are among the ciLiliest 
tccoidcd human inventions. In the 
Bible, u^e find their use is chiclly con- 
fined to rcligicnis worship or cclclna- 
tions, except that the sound oO the 
ti limpet served as a hatclc-call, Music 
lonncd pait of the daily scivice in the 
Temple. A Le\ilc choir xSang inoining 
and evening the psalms for the day, 
sometimes accompanied by instru- 
mental music, The pilgrims, journey- 
ing to the Passovci feast, sang ccitain 
psalms accompanied by music ftom iced 
pipes, The chikhcu will notice in the 
Book of Psalms (tlie tiebrews' religious 
song-book) many rcfci cnees to making a 
''joyful noise before the Lord.” 

Tlicie were three chief kinds of musi- 
cal iiistnunents played' hafps (stringed 


instruments); pipes (wind instruments); 
cymbals (percussion). 

Stringed Instruments 

Haips 

There were many varieties of Jiaips. 
The Egyptians, of couise, used harps. 
Harps aie something like lyreSj and the 
children will have Icauit about lyres in 
their lessons on Gtcecc (see liisroRY 
Section, chapteis on Gicccc). The oldest 
haip used l)y the Hchicws was a tri- 
angular lyic formed of two flat pieces of 
wood (Fvg. 8) whose ends wcie vuiitcd 
with eight animal strings stictchccl 
acioss them (Fig 8), A later haip 
(Ncbcl), an iinpiovcmcnt on the first, 
was oE Phcenician oiigin. It had ibiec 
wooden sides and ten strings. This 
haip is usually tianslatcd psaheryj and 
also called Itttc and viol. Sackbvt is 
another kind ol haip o£ Oiicntal oiigin 
known to the Gicckfr. It was either 
very small hue of high pitch, or more 
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probably very large ^vith many strings 
and of full rich tone (Fig. 8). It is 
wrongly called sackbut instead of harp* 
Some harps must have been small port- 
able instruments played with the hand 
perhaps, Davids who was cunning 
player upon the harp/' must have had 
a small one. Some were taller than a 
man. The children will lemember how 
the captives in Babylon hung their 
harps on willow trees for mourning (Ps. 
cxxxvii. a). Hai^s formed a pait of the 
orchestia of NebiichadnezzaT's conn at 
the sound of which the people were 
commanded to fall down in woisliip of 
a golden image (Dan, iii, 4, 5). 

Wind Instruments (Fig. 8) 

Reed Pipes or Flutes 

Children who have leaiiit how to 
play pipes will be familiar with them. 
The oigan tneiuioncd in Psalm cL 4 is 
thought to have been like Pan Pipes, a 
set of pipes bound together and played 
with the mouth, The reed pipes were 
used especially for festival piocessions, 
holiday dances, etc. The flute was 
probably a set of pipes. 

Tjumpets (also called "cornet” and 
"shawm” in the Bible) 

Ranis' hoiiis U'cre the earliest 
trumpets. They were used in Gideon's 
time for warfare. The blast is loud and 
penetrating. Rams' horns were often 
blown as a call to attention, a summons, 
01 a warning. Trumpets of silver, long 
straight tubes with a bell mouth, were 
made by God's direction to Moses. They 
weie used to call an assembly or pro- 
claim the march. It was rather a sacred 
than a martial trunipet. One hundred 
and twenty puests blew tiTimpcts from 
the Temple heights to proclaim the 
entrance of tlic Ark to the Holy Place at 


Solomon's dedication (2 Chion. v. 12; 
see also Chart V), They were also blown 
to herald the approach of a king. When 
Solomon was proclaimed the next king- 
lo-be in David's reign, men " blew 
trumpets before him/' Pictuies of two 
of these trumpets are carved on the 
triumphal Arch of Titus, Titus brought 
them and other trophies from the 
Temple to Rome after the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans. 

Percussion Instruments (Fig. 8) 

Cymbals are mentioned as addition to 
music in sacred dances, 

Timbrels are simple tambourines used 
with the cymbals as an accompaniment 
to singing and dancing- Miriam's song 
of triumph was punctuated by her beat- 
ing a timbrel (Exod, xv. 20). Tim- 
brels were used in religious dances in 
early times (2 Sam. vi. 5). 

Bells weie probably used on biidles 
The high priest of the Tabernacle was 
said to wear a long blue robe edged with 
pomegranates and little golden bells 
that tinkled as he walked. 

The children will like to draw these 
musical instruments and perhaps make 
some. They can make interesting book- 
lets with drawings and notes about 
" Musical Instr uments,” They will find 
lielp In doing this in Projects for the 
Junior School, Books I-IV (Ilarrap). 

The Temple of Solomon (Chart V) 

The Tabernacle (Chau II) was used 
until the days of King Solomon, when a 
beautiful stone Temple was erected. 
Chart V shows a picture of what we 
think King Solomon's Temple, or the 
Holy House, was like. A description of 
this Temple and Sanctuaiy is given in 
Chapter Vh Children may like to try 
to diow 01 model it. 
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The Temple of Herod: the Temple 
Jesijs KNE.W (Charter VII) 

When Rome conquered the East, 
Heiod the Great ruled Judea under the 
Romans, 37 d.c. He was given the title 
of King of the Jews. To please the 
Jews, lie began to rebuild the Temple, 
20 n.c,, putting in the place of the old 
Temple a much giaiulcr structure than 
the one which the icturncd exiles had 
been able to biiikl. The picture plan of 
Herod's Temple (Chart VII) will be in- 
teresting and useliil for children to 
study. Each time they look at it they 
will understand it better, especially if 
they try to make a model. There arc 
many allusions to the Temple in the 
New Testameut, and many varied 
events took place there, so that it is 
necessary for the children to have some 
idea what it was like; only a picture or 
model can help them. 

With the help of one or the other of 
these, the child ten understand better 
the scene where Zacharias went into the 
Holy House ro hum incense, while the 
whole multitude of people were pray- 
ing without in the courts\ where the 
young child Jesus was presented bcfoic 
thcLoitl; in whatpai t of the Temple His 
parents found Him among the doctors 
of tlie law; fiom Avhat part of the sacred 
buildings the tradeis with their oxen 
and sheep wcie diiven foith; whcie the 
Gate Beauriful was ^vhcie the lame man 
was healed by St. Peter; Solomon’s 
Porch; the treasuiy where the widow 
cast in two mites, the "steps" leading 
to the adjoining "castle" fioni which 
St. Paul addressed tlic ciowd after his 
rescue by Lysias. 

Tlie Temple proper (Q in Chait VII) 
was called the Holy House, or Sanc- 
tuaiy. It was not a laigc building like 
our ciubedials or big cl lurches, in which 


everyone — piiests or ministers and con- 
gregation^ — ^mcct under one loof to wor- 
ship God; it was a small sanctuaiy 
entered only by the piiests, but it was 
sill rounded by paved courts of wide ex- 
tent (PI, F, D in Chare VII). These 
courts were not all on one level, but 
weic laised one above another so tliat 
the Holy Hoii.se was approached by a 
series of ascents; a dighc of steps led 
from the Court of the Gen dies (court D 
ill Chart VII) to the Couit of the 
Women, F, anoihcr flight led to the 
Court of Isiacl (II In Chart VII), and 
another to the door of the Sanctuary, 
the Holy House. 

The Holy House ou Sanctuary (Q in 
Chart VII) 

This was twice as large as the Taber- 
nacle made by the orders of Moses. It 
was divided like the Talicinacle into the 
Holy Place and Holy of Holies. These 
were scpaiated by the veil which "was 
rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom " when our Loid died upon the 
Cross (Matt, xxvii, 51). The Holy 
Place contained the Golden Lampstand, 
the Altar of Incense, the Shewbread 
Table; hut the Holy of Holies liad 
nothing in it save a slab of lock on 
which the high piicst placed the censer 
once a year on the gieai Day of Atone- 
ment. It IS said rhiu ihc Aik was 11c vci 
made again after the cicstiiiction of the 
first Temple by Nebuchadnezzar. 

The Courts (D, F, H, Chau VII) 

Lofty colonnades bordered each court 
and alTorded shade and shcliei- for the 
worshippers. There were three great 
courts : 

(1) The Com I of the Gentiles . — ThivS 
was ilic largesi cniiii and enclosed die 
remaining couits (see D on Chart VII). 
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Around it weie fine colonnades, cloisteis 
or ''porches.’^ The finest ones were 
on the east and south. Their caived 
cedar roofs weie supported by double 
lows of marble columns, nearly 40 ^ 
feet ill height. These cloisters iveie 
much used for cliscuvssion, and for reli- 
gious inteicoiuse. In one of these the 
child Jesus may have been found by 
His parents, " sitting in the midst of the 
doctors ” of the law (Luke ii. 46) 
The eastern cloister, B, B, was piobably 
hnown as “ Solomon*s Porch ” because 
it occupied the site of the first cloister 
Imilt foi Solomon's Temple. Heie Jesus 
walked in the wintei feast of the Dedi- 
cation (John X, 22, 23), md the 
Apostles ivcre accustomed to meet here 
for conference (Acts v. i-z). On the 
south were veiy giand cloisters known 
as the Royal Porch, C, C; this had thiee 
aisles divided by pillars^ which weie 
said to be 100 feet in height. The 
pinnacle of the Temple, from which our 
Lord was tempted to cast Himself 
down, was perhaps the eastern gable of 
the Royal Cloister, P. The Greek word 
for “pinnacle" seems 10 have been 
applied to any pointed roof or gable. 
It must have been a great height, for the 
cloisteisS extended to the edge cf tlic 
high platform on which the Temple was 
huilt, and below was a valley, for the 
Temple was built on Mount Moriah. 

The Couit of the Gentiles became a 
market-place during the feasts, and was 
a scene of tiaflftc and disorder when our 
Lord visited the Temple and “ cast out 
all them that sold and bought ” 
therein. The sellers of doves established 
themselves under the shelter of the 
colonnades; so, too, did the money- 
changers at their little tables, ready to 
provide the shekels of the Temple in 
exchange for the “foreign" money of 


the pilgrims. In the open portion of the 
court were pens and stalls for sheep and 
oxen, offeied for sale to those about to 
present a sacrifice (John ii. 13, etc.; 
Matt. xxi. 12, 13). The doves were 
the sacrifice of the poor, for they were 
cheaper than the oxen or sheep. 

There was a low barrier of sculptured 
stone (the Middle Wall or Paitition) 
that encircled the inner courts to pre- 
vent the Gentiles from getting too near 
or intruding into the more sacred en- 
closures within, R. It had openings at 
intervals for the Jews to pass through. 
This barrier is shorvn in Fig. 9. 

(2) The Court of the Women (F in 
Chart VII) was so called, not because it 
was set apart exclusively for their use, 
but because women were not allowed to 
go beyond it. They occupied the 
galleries erected on three sides of the 
court, W. The Treasury was perhaps the 
space beneath the galleries where thir- 
teen trumpet-shaped chests were placed 
to receive the offerings of the worship- 
pers. Here in the Court of the Women, 
the poor widow was observed by our 
Lord, “as he sat over* against the trea- 
sury" (Mark xii. 41, 42). In this 
court our Lord spoke at the Feast of 
Tabernacles (John vii. 14, viii. 20), 
Four rooms or courts occupied the 
angles, the wine and oil room, the wood 
room, etc. Wood was needed for light- 
ing the ciltar fire, Four great golden 
lampstands (candelabra) also stood in 
this court. Each had four golden bowh 
for oil, in which linen wicks or torches 
rested. During the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, the lamps were lighted, and the 
glow from these great lights, together 
with that of the torches carried by the 
people, illuminated the whole Temple. 

The Court of Israel (PI in Chart VII) 
was surrounded by rooms set apait for 
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vaiious purposes connected with the 
scvvkc of clw Temple. FiCtcen semi- 
circular steps led to the Gate of Nicanor, 
G, hy which thivS court was icached* On 
these stej)a the Levites are supposed lo 
have chanted ihe liflccu " songs of 
degree” 01 steps at the Feast of Tabci- 
11 tides (see titles of P.s. cxx-cxxxiv and 
Chapter II). It was at this gate that 
saciifices weic ”picseiited bcfoic the 
Lord>” and the first-honi sons weic 
dedicated to God. Ilcie Maiy hi ought 
the young child Jesus “to picscnt him 
to the Lord ” (Luke ii. 22) Over this 
gate, it IS saitl, gliitcrcd a gigantic eagle. 
The space lietweeii the Temple and the 
Altar was icgaulcd as es})C(’ially sacied, 
foi it was ncaicst to the Holy House. 

The Gates of the Tcml)lc 

Sonic gateways lead up into the court 
hy inclined passages tunnelled out 
under the couit and ending in a flight 
of steps, Such were the soiiih ciitianccs 
liencaili the Royal Cloister. Gateways 
on a level with the coiiit opened directly 
on the cloisters. Let the children find 
these gates on Chart VIL (i) The out- 
side gate, A, perhaps the Golden Gate, 
(a) The Gate lleauirful, E; this was 
reached by steps and led intn the inner 
courts, (3) The Gate of Nicanor, G, 
leading into the Court of Israel 

The Castle (Chart VII, S, T) 

This Roman fortress commanded the 
Temple, and soldiers were cpiartcred 
here during the Jewish festivals, 10 put 
down any distiu bailees which uirglit 
airsc. In this fortress St. Paul was 
placed for safety — when rescued It 0111 
the Jews l)y the chief captain. Some 
think that Pilate’s fndgmcni Hall was 
within this casric. 


Make it clear to the children that the 
piciurc on Chart VII is only wiiat we 
think the Temple huikliiigs were like 
from descriptions in the Bible and ruins. 
Some people think that the roofs of the 
cloisters were flat. If children look at 
di\awings 01 pictures in diflcicnt hooks, 
they will notice many differences in 
( 1 c tails j hut they will l)c able to find the 
iiiairi courts, and the Holy House. It 
may help some children who do not 
midcisiaiid picture plans very well if 
they try to make a rough model. Fig. 
9 si rows a sketch of a model made hy 
children. In this model the cloisters 
have flat roofs; the Wall or Partition to 
keep the Gentiles from coming ton near 
the inner courts can he clearly seen. 
Too rirucli time, however, should not be 
spent in lesson-time over motlcls. Tliis 
model might well he built hy children 
on Sundays in connection with their 
Sunday Schools or in spare time or any 
free time at school. 

PlCTOUES 

Selecting Rcligiotis PiriiUTs 

One cannot do better than Login this 
section with a (protation from a 
rncinorandimr prepared for the use of 
teachers hy the Institute of Christian 
Education: “‘Think glorious things 
of God arrd serve Him with a quiet 
mind ' These words of Mother Eiskine 
StnaiL might serve as a guide in the 
selection of pictures for the Scripture 
lesson, for they embody the aim of the 
teaching itself. Unless the pictures used 
in the teaching of religion lead the 
children to think more gloriously of 
God, then they arc a hindrance and a 
sumihling-hlock “ 

It IS cloiihtfiil whether any pictiiic of 
Jesus should be shown lo children. 
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Fig p.'^KETCi! or Ciiii.nnbN^s Modfl of Herop*s Tfmpie, The Cloistids have dfen made ^vith 

FlxIt Hoofs. 


A picture of our Lord, if it is weak and 
lacking in strength, may spoil all the 
teacher's lessons on the strong Son of 
God, who was able to devote Himself 
for hours to all those who came to Him 
for help and stiength. Whatever pic- 
ture is shown must be true to what we 
know of His chaiacter. The memory 
of the picture will probably remain long 
after the ^vords of the lesson are for- 
gotten. 

Another impouant point is this. 
When a pictiiie of an event in the Old 
or New Testament is shown, it should 
be shown as someone's inteipretation of 
the event and not as an authentic re- 
cord of it. It is an artist's expression 
work, more correct perhaps than the 
drawings done by children, but still 
only his interpretation. Children 
should be encouraged to study and did- 
cize leligioLis pictures from this point of 
view. It is most impoitant for child icn 
to realize that pictiiies of Jesus are not 
real pictures of Him, but only what 
artists chink He was like. 

A great many incidents in our Lord's 


life cannot be adequately illustrated, 
Most representations of the Ascension 
are unsatisfactory. The best picture of 
the Transfiguration is No. 939 in the 
series published by A. B. Shaw; this 
does not shozv the figure of our Lord, 
but only the group of disciples on the 
hillside. 

The most useful pictures, perhaps, aie 
those that show children how life in 
Palestine in Bible times differed in 
manners and customs and dress fioin 
the times in which we live. The chaits 
given with Primary Teaching Today 
should prove useful. Many, but not 
all, of the Old Masters can be shown to 
children. The best for childien (even 
kindergarten childien appreciate them) 
are those of Giotto and Fia Angelico* 

Modem religious pictuies, though in- 
teresting to adults with some knowledge 
of piesent-day trends, arc not suitable 
loi young children, as the symbolism is 
in most cases too difficult. Many of the 
pictures on the History Ghaits (see 
History Section) will lie found useful 
for the Scrip Lure lessons; for example, 
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the Roman solclici, the ceiitiiiion, 
Roman ship, tiichuiuiii, etc. 

Tiicluiiinn (Fig. lo). 

Tiicliniuin was the name of a Roman 
c lining-table with con dies along three 
sides, also the name o£ the room con- 
taining this. It concspontls to our 
(liniiig-ioom. 

TJie Jews in the time of our Lord liad 
adoptccl the Roman custom of reclining 
at table on cushioned divans or couches, 
icstlng themselves on the left arm. The 
couches were tlnee in number. The 
tal)lc was often in three poitions, form- 
ing three sides of a squaic, the seats 
being [)laccd along the outer sides; die 
servants waited in the inside (see Fig. 


lo). As a iiile, each table had thtcc 
guests only, The seat of honoui was on 
the light of the host, who often sat in 
the middle of the cross-table (Fig. lo). 
As c.ach guest leaned upon his left 
elbow, so as to leave the light arm at 
libel ty, and as two oi moie lay on the 
same couch, the head of one man was 
ncai the breast of the man who lay be- 
hind liini, and he was thciefoie said to 
lie in the bosom of the other. Friends 
who seemed places next to one another 
could convcisc together without being 
overheard by the other guests. The 
postiiic became thcicfoic the symbol of 
fellowship and communion (cp. John 
xiii. 23; i, iS; Luke xvi. 23). At the 
Last Supper, St. John's poshion at the 



Fi^ 10— Tjiiri-iNii/M OH Juvi^iii Ft ^ST T.vnir A, Cnunus with thin M^Tinrssis on wiiira Goists 
RK iiNMi ]l, CiJhiiioNS roll .supi'OHTiNr. Li !• i‘ Ki uow- I, Tiif Dish. 2, Fi.n Loavis or UnrAO. 3, 
Fiai.on or WiNi' i|, I’lH '' IjOVINO'C oxj 5, Wa'iph Jogs. 6 , IUsin lou W\siUNt; Fthr 7, r.AMi» <jn 
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COUCH 




Fig, loa. — ^P lan of Fig. io 


tabic, next to oui Lord, is desciibcd in 
similar language: "Theie was ai the 
table reclining in Jesus* bosom, one oE 
his disciples, whom Jesus loved, . . . 
He, leaning back, as he was, on Jesus' 
breast, saitli unto him, Lord, who is 
it? This explains why the answei 
of our Lord was not heard by any save 
St. John. The feet of those reclining in 
this manner were stretched out behind 
them upon the couch, the sandals being 
lemoved; thus it was possible Rt the 
feast in the Pharisee's house for the 
woman to come behind our Lord and 
anoint His feet with ointment (Luke 
vii. 37). 

It was during the Last Supper, while 
the Apostles leclined upon the couches, 
that our Lord washed their feet 
(John xiii, 2, R,V.). At the Last Supper, 


Judas possibly reclined on the left of our 
Loid, the giving of the sop to him could 
not othciwise be possible, The sop was 
a portion taken from the “dish." The 
Jews, as the Romans did, used their 
fingers instead of our spoons and forks. 
They dipped their fingeis into the com* 
mon dish (I on Fig. 10); hence the 
necessity for the custom alluded to in 
Scripture of washing their hands both 
at the beginning and close of a meal. 
Sometimes a small piece of the thin 
pancake-like loaves was broken off to 
form a three-cornered spoon which was 
dipped into the dish to take up some 
delicacy. This is the “ sop," or morsel, 
alluded to in the fourth Gospel. 

Pictures and plans make all these de- 
tails dealer. In Fig. 10 the childien 
can sec the “ dishes,” the thin pancake- 
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like loaves whicli wcic scivcd in con- 
siderable luimbei at meals, the diink- 
inp-ciip and flagon ol wine, the walei 
jais and l)asins for washing. The diil- 
drcii might tiy inaking a model with 
the help of Fig. lo. The couches wcic 
generally higher (or at least as high as 
the table), the end oC the couches near 
the table was higher than the test of the 
coucli. 

Cnt^comh is anotliei diflicult word 
best explained by n pictiuc (see Fig ii). 

Picn uuns and Punjiarrs 
liackj^iound Pit I tires 

It is a good plan to have a huge 
Inown-paper book for backgioiuul 
pictiuCvS,” pictuies of Na/aielh, Bcthlc- 
l\ein, Jeiiisalem, Capcinaum, cic., so 
that the childien get some idea of wbat 
Palestine was like. They wdll enjoy 
watching the book grow. They take it 
ill turn to paste in pictures and choose 


captions to go in under each picLiiie. 
There aie a few good liackgioiind pic- 
tuics ill the sciies published by A. B. 
Shaw; small pictures of Palestine can 
be collected from vaiious sources: gco- 
giapliical niagaziiics, postcards, old geo- 
ginphy hooks, readers, guides, etc. 

Childien enjoy making little booklets 
of difleiciit kinds, friezes and panorama 
l)ooks, These can lie illustnited by their 
own drawings, cut-out pictuies, maps, 
etc. They make a little booklet for each 
stoiy they hcai. In one they put, per- 
haps, their favoiuitc verses for each 
stoiy. On the cover, a picciiie alDOut 
the story is pasted. For the story of 
Moses a chiUl once chose these verses : 
(i) The vcisc that tells about the Piin- 
cess discovering the liLiby. (2) A vcisc 
from Miriam’s song of joy (3) Some 
of the last words of Moses: The eter- 
nal God is thy icfiige, and imdcrncatli 
arc the everlasting aims/' 
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To help children to see the link 
between the different Old Tcst.inient 
stories — for sequence or continuity is 
as important in Sciiptiiie as histoiy — 
let them build up a panoiama book oi 
long hieze. A panoiama book will 
need, loughly, nine sheets or pages 
hinged together. Each page icpiesents 
a definite peiiod, and has a title, thus’ 
(i) Heheri) Wn}i^h}crs /ind Shepherd<!, 
Pictures arc drawn or found for this 
page, and a list of stoiles written OsS they 
4are learnt. Ah i ah am 's Journey to 
Canaan, etc. (a) The Hebrews or 
Israelites in Egypt, The children can 
copy some Egyptian pictures fiom the 
Histojy Chaits (History Section). The 
list of stories will include those about 
Joseph in Egypt, and Moses, (3) The 
Israelites in the Wilderness, Pictures of 
Mount Sinai, Tabernacle, Ark, tablets 
of stone, etc. The children can copy the 
pictures of Babylonian writing on clay 
tablets in the History Section- (4) The 
Conquest of Canaan and Rule of the 
Judges, Drawings of weapons, walled 
cities, etc. (5) Kings of All Israel. 
Stories of Saul, David, and Solo mon- 
pictures of Jerusalem, the Temple, etc, 
(6) The Divided Kingdom: Kingdom of 
Isi ael Picture of ivory throne at Sania i ia 
(Chart IV). (7) The Kingdom of Judah, 
pictures o£ Jcruaalein, etc. (8) The 
Captivity. Pictuies of Babylon; the 
children will be able to copy many pic- 
tures from the History Chaits and His- 
tory Section, (9) The Return and Re- 
building of Jerusalem, Pictures of the 
Temple and walls being rebuilt, pictures 
of CyiLis and the Peisians copied fjom 
the History Section (Chart VI). 

When the panoiama book is finished 
nt the end of the fourth year, il is of 
great value. The fact that it can be 
folded up keeps it clean, and it need 
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not be displayed evei*y day. It is useful 
at the end of each year for revision, and 
at the end of the last year for a grand 
revision I Children much enjoy this 
levislon with the help of such a fiieze 
made by themselves. Each child gener- 
ally likes to make a small panorama book 
for himself, These aie veiy useful, and 
some childien manage to pei severe with 
them until the last year, so that they 
can take them into the Secondaiy School 
with them, and show in pictuies and 
notes what they have learnt I 
At Christmas-time, when the Nativity 
stoiy is being told, little ones enjoy look^ 
ing at pictuies of the ciib; a class scrap- 
book can be made of pictures about the 
Nativity story, or each child can make 
his own little scrapbook. It is fairly 
easy to get a collection of pictures ready 
foi Christmas. Many Christmas cards 
have pleasing pictures of the Infant 
Jesus, the Wise Men, the stables, etc.; 
illustrations, too, can be cut from Tnaga- 
zincs, etc. Well-chosen pictures will 
help the children td understand the 
spirit of Chiistmas and store up happy 
tneitiories. Older children will like to 
collect pictures of the Madonna in 
lovely blue and gold, 

Teacheis who want to know wheic to 
obtain pictuies are advised to write to 
the Institute of Christian Education, 49 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.t, for 
their selected list of illustiations for use 
with Scripture teaching drawn up for 
the use of teachers. This list, which is 
kept np-tO'date, shows where pictuies 
of all kinds and maps can be obtained, 
postcards, coloured and monochiome; 
reproductions, photographs, etc., fiom 
the British Museum, the National Gal- 
lery, the Tate Gallery, the National 
Society, the Religious Tract Society, 
the National Sunday School Union, 
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and vaiions other liims of publishers. 
Tills list has a vei^y valuable introdiio 
lion on *' The Selection and Use of 
Religious Pictures." Up-to-date book- 
lists can also be obtained fiom the 
Institute. 


The School Libiaiy Association and 
the Institute have co-operated in the 
pioductioii of A List of Books on 
Scri[)ltire Subjects suitabis foj School 
Libiarks (piicc gcLj fiom either S.L,A, 
or the I.C.E.), 



CHAPTER FOUR 


FIRST YEAR WORK : 
OLD TESTAMENT 


T he stories in the Old Testament 
aie so iutciesting and so enjoyed 
by children that there is perhaps 
the danger ot spending too long over the 
Old Testament at the expense of the 
New. Every part of the Bible is not of 
the same value. The modern ciitical 
study of the Bible has given us a sense 
of perspective without which it is not 
possible to understand the Bible. The 
Book of the Judges must not be taught 
with the same fullness and the same 
authority as the Gospel story, The Ten 
Commandments must not receive the 
same emphasis as the commands of 
Jesus concerning the love of God and 
of our neighbour; all ideas of God and 
goodness found in the Old Testament 
uairativea must be judged by die ideas 
of God and goodness revealed by Jesus. 
In other words, the Old Testament 
must be taught in the light of the New, 
otherwise we may give children a 
wrong conception of God. Suggestions 
for the inter-relation of the Old and 
New Testameut arc given in the com- 
ing syllabuses. 

In Chapter I we have said tliat the 
Old Testament is the record of a grow- 
ing social and spiritual life with all the 
struggles, defeats, and successes in- 
separable from such a growth; it is the 
record of the gradual development of 
man’s conception of God and of moral 
standards. “ Seen in its proper per- 


spective, the inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions of the Old Testament arc 
apparent rather than real. Regarded as 
the story of the religious education of 
Israel, the early stages can be clearly 
seen as rudimentary, preliminary, and 
provisional. Jesus Christ is the great 
fulfilment and the Perfect Teacher." 

It is important, especially with older 
children, to help them to realize the 
underlying unity of the Bible, and a 
beginning can be made in the Junior 
School (see Chapter III, last section). 
In' preparing the coming syllabuses 
several Agreed Syllabuses have been 
consulted. A list of those consulted is 
given, as teachers may like to sec varied 
syllabuses. 

(1) The Cambridgeshire Syllabus of 
Religious Teaching for Schools (Cam- 
bridge University Press). A very coiu- 
plete and inspiring book. 

(2) The Ditiham County Agiecd 
Syllabus of Religious Insti notion 
(University of London Press), very in- 
teresting and suggestive. It gives the 
history of Christlarrity in Northumbria, 
thus Unking History and Scripture and 
making both more real. 

(3) Surrey County Council Syllabus 
of Religious Instruction. (Copies may 
be obtained from the Chief Education 
Officer, County Elall, Kings ton-iipon- 
Thames,) This emphasizes that Jesus 
Christ is the Example with whom the 
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Old Testament personalities must be 
compared. 

(4) The London Syllabus of Religious 
LislniclioUj 1947. Very suggestive and 
helpful. 

(5) County Coinicil of the West 
Riding of Yoikshirc Syllabus of Reli- 
frions Instruct ion (Education Dcpait- 
ment). 

(6) A Syllahiis of Religious Inslritc- 
tion in the Schools of Wales (piddishcd 
by the Welsh Society of the Institute 
of Chiistian Education), This has a 
very scholarly and suggestive inlio- 
duction. 

(7) F^nncashiie Education Couimiltec 
Syllabus of Religious Instruction (issued 
by the Lancashire Education Com- 
mittee) Useful introduction to the 
Syllabus, especially section on *'Thc 
New Pcispcctive." 

(H) A Syllabus of Religious Educu- 
iio}i /o; us'c in Pninary Schools in Scot- 
land. This contains helpful sei vices of 
piayer and praise, and notes on intisic. 

Teachers may find these hooks useful 
and in spiling: 

Ini) oducing the Bible, by E. C. 
Woodley, M.A. (J. M. Dcjit & Sons 
(Canada) LtcL). 

Exphnialions. Companion to A 
Short Bible, by j. S. Bcz/aiU, B.D., 
M.A. (Basil Blackwell, Oxfoid). 

Syllabus for the Old Testament 

Finsr Yeau\s Work. Children 7-S. 

IIkuoes of Fahii. 

(1) Abiaham: his call, leaving home, 
his faith (Gen. xii. i-io). Baiting fiom 
Lot (Gen. xiii) 

(2) Isaac and Rebekah (Gen. xxiv) 

(3) Jacob and Esau (Gen. xxv. 27-34, 

xxvii, 1-45). Jacob's exile and dream 
(Gen. xxvii i. 1-7, 10-22); Rachel 


(Gen. xxix, I— 20); reunion with Esau 
(Gen. xxxii, xxxiii). 

(4) Joseph: Joseph and liis brothers, 
telling his dicams, his coat of many 
coloius. Sold by his brothers (Gen. xlii, 
xliii, xliv, xlv). 

Much help in taking the above 
couise will be found in Chaptcis II and 
III. 

The above stories can be told as 
Stoiies Jesus liked to hear.*' 

In taking the syllabus suggested 
above, ” The Heroes of Faith," one is 
emphasizing the gift that the Ilcbtcws 
gave to inaaldnd — faith in the one God. 
The stoiies show the Hebrews in 
their home life, thcii wnik, and theii 
travels. Some of the stories tell of 
shoitcomings and failures, for the 
heroes of Faith were only Icaineis, 

Notes and Suggestions on the Syllabus 
(1) AimAIIAM 

Abiaham wiis first called Abiam (a 
lofty fathci). Later, when God 
promised to make him father of many 
nations, he was called Abiaham, which 
means 'Tather of a multitude," 

With Abiaham and his family we 
enter the field of History. Abraham 
was the son of Tciali, and when the 
story opens lie was «i rich chieftain 
living m "Ur of the Chaldees," the 
Bible says. Chaldees is Chaldea, a later 
name for the southern pait of Baby- 
lonia. (See IlrsiORY Seciion £01 Ur and 
Chaldea.) The time was bcfoic 2,100 
n.c. The people of Ur worshipped 
many gods. They made images of 
them, and worshipped the images. A 
pictuie of the kind of temple towcis 
they built foi thcii gods is shown on 
Cliait III, History. 

Abiaham was a Lhouglitful man. 
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When he saw the people round him 
worshipping tlie sun and moon, and 
when he saw the temple towel s built 
for dead stone idols, he began to grope 
after a living God if haply he might 
find Him, a God who made the sun 
and moon and all things. 

One day he decided to leave Ur and 
its idols, and travel, tie was a great 
chief, and theie went with him his 
family, his many servants, and all his 
flocks and herds. Prom Ur he journeyed 
north and west to Haian. (The chil- 
dren can follow this joiiiney on Map i, 
History, The Ancient World.) He 
stayed some time in Haian. Often as 
he watched the stars at night he felt 
that the God he was seeking was call- 
ing him to travel still farther to a new 
countiy where he would become the 
founder of a great people. In com- 
plete faith, Abraham followed the call, 
and 'Vent out, not knowing whither 
he went/' with his family and flocks 
and herds. His old father. Ter ah, had 
died at Haian, and not all his relations 
folloived him fartlier westwards, for 
they were happily settled at Haran, 
where there was pastiue for their flocks 
and heuls. 

From Haran, Abiahain and his 
people travelled west and south, dwell- 
ing ill tents as their forefathers had 
done in the desert land of Arabia be- 
fore they settled in Ur. Abiaham and 
his people were Semites, whose original 
home was Arabia (see History Seciion). 
Gliart I shows what their tents were like, 
and Chapter III tells more about their 
tents. Bedouins, or wandering Arabs, 
live today in tents very much like 
those of Abraham and his people. 
Children who can read will learn more 
about Abraham and his wandeiing life 
in Headway Histoiies, Book I, People 


of Long Ago (Univ. London Pi ess). 
Abraham wandered south into Canaan, 
a land of rocky ravines and moorlands 
cleft by the river Jordan. He passed 
through the land southwards till he 
came to the beautiful vale of Shechem, 
fertile as a garden, and sheltered be- 
tween twin mountain peaks. Here he 
pitched his tent under an oak. tie felt 
God was very near him (Map i). 

Let the children notice the position 
of Canaan, latex called Palestine, after 
tho Philistines (see History Section). 

It sometimes happens that children who 
know a great deal about the Bible do 
not know where Canaan is I They 
follow Abraham's journey on Map i, 
History, The Ancient Woild, and 
find Shechem on Map i, Religious 
Instruction, 

Tell the childien a little about the 
people already living in Canaan, the 
Canaanites and Amorites, black- 
bearded Semitic races who since the 
dawn of histoi7 possessed the sea-coast 
and some of the country west of the 
Jordan, They dwelt in dirty walled 
towns built of sun-dried biicks. Even 
the " castles of the kings who ruled 
the villages weie made of simple clay 
bricks with hard-troddeii caith floois 
and flat roofs of rushes and mud. Theii' 
favourite gods were spirits who dwelt 
in trees, and wooden and stone images; 
Baals the Canaanites called their gods, 
and they worshipped them with savage 
rites, with noisy drunken feasting, often 
slaying their first-born sons on their 
altars in high places* Their pottery and 
crafts were crude and poor copies of 
those of Egypt and Babylon (see His- 
tory Section). 

Abraham kept away fiom the towns. 
From Shechem he lemoved to Bethel, 
and God was as real to him as the men 
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who passed his Lent, a fiicnd to whom 
lie coidcl talk. 

The Separation of Abraham and Lot 

Then theic came famine in Canaan, 
and Abialiam and Lot and their 
families went to Egypt, where they 
dwelt in the fcitilc land of the Delta. 
When they came back to Bethel, he 
and Lot had giowii rich in docks and 
herds ami tents. Because of the vsizc of 
ilicir flocks, it was ucccssaiy for the 
tribe to split up again. Thcic were 
i|iuu'iels between Abraham's shepherds 
and Lot's shepherds about the use of 
ccitain wells. These disputes over the 
light to use water fioin wells are vciy 
common in countries where there is 
not a gicat deal of lain, 

It is woith while having a talk with 
the chikhcn about wells, as the wells 
ot Bible days will be very unramiliar 
to them. A good deal of information 
will be found in Chapter III, and theie 
is a pictinc of a well on Chart 1. In 
a Flee Activity pciiod or Practical 
Activity period they can tiy to model 
wells. This will test their imdcistand- 
ing.^ 

The parting of Aliraliam and Lot 
can he lead to the children from 
Genesis xiii. i-i8. The chikhcn are 
sure to ad mi re Abraham's generosity. 
Lot chose the plain of the Joidan that 
was giecn as a well-watcicd garden and 
pitched his tents near the town of 
Sodom. Abiaham crossed a stietch of 
grey and stony moorland and joiiineyed 
south; he pitched his tent in the oak 
grove of Mamie (near Hebron). And 
he lived like a sheikh of the desert sui- 
rounded by the Lents of his followeis, 
that wcic minibcrcd now by hundreds. 
Abraham, and later his son, and his 
suns’ sons who dwelt in such a manner 


wcic called the patriarchs or fathers of 
the tnbe {patri = pater, father; a7ch 
== chief). And at Mamre God spoke to 
Abiahani and iciiewed His promise 
that he should be the father of a great 
people. Whcicvcr Abiaham set up his 
camp, and especially where God 
spoke*' to him, he built a heap of 
stones or altar, and on this he oflered 
his gift to God, something of his best, 
his best lamb pci haps. 

It iii\isL be explained to children that 
the people of long ago thought to please 
their gods or idols by giving them gifts. 
It was diflicult to know how to give 
gifts to stone or wooden images or to 
unseen gods. The way that seemed best 
to them was, on some high place to 
build a mound or table of stones — an 
altar (ftom L. altaio = high)). 

On this altar a liie was laid, the gift 
placed on it, and the flic lit. When 
the gift was consumed, they thought 
thcii god or idol had received it. 

Abraham copied the people round 
and olTeicd gifts to hi^ God. Indeed, 
he thought, if stone and wooden idols 
were worshipped with gifts, then the 
true God, the God who made all things 
ought, too, to have His gifts. As 
Abraham watched the sjuokc culling 
up fioin the alcai, he may have thought 
the gift was going up to God, Abiaham 
was only slowly beginning to under- 
stand God and how to please Him. 

When we want to please people or 
show our love for them, the Fust and 
pel haps easiest way ia to give them 
presents. Let die childien think of 
other and bettci ways of pJeasjiig people 
than by actually giving them a valu- 
able piescnt. How can they give 
pleasuic to their fathers and mothers 
apart fiom gifts? Stress the fact that 
Christ has taught us in the New Testa- 
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meiil the best way to please God and 
seivc Him — by kind woids and deeds, 
by woids that cheer and comfoit, by 
loving deeds: the binding of a wound, 
a cup of cold water for the thirsty 
traveller, shelter for the homeless, a 
meal for the hungry. The Old Testa- 
ment must he taught in the light of the 
New Testament, 

Emphasize the fact that God does 
not speak in words. Every good 
thought, every good impulse comes 
from God. We must be sensitive, 
alert, and ready to “heai His woids.*' 
Good thoughts, good impulses are 
God's angels. His messengers to us. 

Abraham's story is linked with the 
stoiy of Hammurabi, King of Babylon 
(see History Section, Chapter V), 
through Lot, Lot went to live in the 
city of Sodom. As a result, he got into 
seiious tiouble when an attack was 
made upon the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah by Hammurabi and his 
allies. Among those captured were Lot 
and his family and his goods. When 
Abraham heard the news, he went to 
his nephew's rescue. He pursued the 
foe, and by a sudden attack siupiised 
them and brought back Lot and his 
family and goods. 

Abraham left a son, Isaac, to take 
his place. He was a quiet, peace-loving 
man, with his father's faith but not his 
restless energy. The A children may be 
able to read for themselves the story of 
Abraham in Headway Histories, Book 
I (Univ. London Press), if they have not 
already lead it in their history lesson. 
The story is called '' A Great Traveller 
of Long Ago." 

(2) Isaac And Redekah (Genesis xxiv) 

(Map 1, History, can be used for 
this stoiy.) This is one of the many lovely 


stories in the Bible. It should he told 
from the point of view of the faithful 
old servant Eliezer. (i) Eliezer^s quest. 
Let the children imagine the conversa- 
tion between Abraham and Eliezer — 
Abraham now an old man, tvhite-haired 
and bent in body. His wife Sarah is 
dead. It is lonely for him and for 
Isaac — God's promise that he is to lie 
the founder of a great nation — the need 
of Isaac's having a good wife — the fear 
that he might many a Canaanitc 
woman or a Hittite, for the Canaanites 
were well mixed with Hittites from the 
mountains of Asia. Remind the cliil- 
dren of Abraham's stay at Haian, and 
the death of Terah, his old father, 
theie. Heie his brother Nahor and 
many of his people had remained. 
Eliezer, with God's help, is to seek a 
wife for Isaac from the family of Nahor. 
(2) The cmavan of ten camels leady to 
start, The children can tell what they 
will cany — ^bags of food, skins of water, 
gifts for the bride. (3) Eliezer at the 
zvelL The words of the Bible give a 
very vivid picture — the camels made 
to kneel down, Eliezer's prayei, the 
appearance of Rebekah with her pitcher 
upon her shoulder, her kindness to the 
stiangcr and thoughtful offer to fill the 
water-troughs for the camels; to water 
ten camels would be a great deal of 
work; stress Eliezer's joy at this sign 
that God was leading him. (4) Eliezer at 
Laban^'s house (Laban, Rebekahs 
brother, they were the grandchildren 
of Nahor). Eastern hospitality, care of 
camels, washing of feet of guests, etc. 
Rebekah's coinage in leaving home. 
(5) Eliezei^s return. Let the childien 
pictuic Eliezer after the long return 
journey, at last pointing out the gieat 
camp of his master, and Isaac walking 
lonely in the field at eventide; Rebekah 
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iluowiug a veil over her face, getting 
down from her camel and going to 
meet him. 

(3) Jacob and Esau 

Isaac and Rcbekah lived in tents as 
Abraham had done. Children will re- 
member a good deal about the tents 
and the ways o£ life of the tent-dwellers. 
(See Chapter III.) 

The contrast between Esau and 
Jacob: Esaii (= haiiy) liked the wild 
liic of the hunter; careless, thoughtless, 
impulsive, never thought of God's 
promise, a weaker character than 
Jacob's. He inairicd a woman of the 
Hittites, which was a grief of mind to 
Isaac and Rebekah, and showed that 
through Esau tiiic knowledge of God 
could not be carried on. But Esau was 
generous, witness tlie beautiful scene 
where the two bro diets meet and aie 
reconciled, Jacob (= supplanter), a 
plain man, (Heb., means “ perfect," i.e. 
blameless) Here it clearly refeis to his 
manner of life. Jacob preferred the 
quiet shepherd life and its daily duties 
to the wild life of the hunter. In this 
tvay he was the more “ perfect " son. 
The old writer of this chapter evidently 
thought the life of a shepherd a more 
worthy life than that of a wild hunts- 
man. Jacob cared for God's promise, 
he was not impulsive hut though if ill, 
far-seeing, and cunning. His character 
is less attractive to us, but, purged of 
his meanness and wiongdoing, he be- 
came a fine man. Hence the de- 
scendants of Jacob weic called the Chil- 
dren of Isiael, sons of him who wrestled 
with evil, fought a good fight and pre- 
vailed. Israel means piince of God, or 
pci haps soldier of God. Jacob had to 
suffer for his deceit. His ttials and dis- 
appoijUmeiUs at Haran, and the way 
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that Laban deceived him, must have ic- 
minded him of the way he treated his 
brother Esau. 

The Meeting of Esau and Jacob 

The children will be inteiested to 
know that Jacob's prayer to God before 
he met his brother again is the first 
recorded prayer in the Old Testament. 
His prayer is one of thankful humility. 
The children may like to Icaiii or copy 
part of this prayer: " 0 God of my 
latlier Abraham, and God of my fatlicr 
Isaac, the Lord which saiclst unto me, 
Return unto thy country, and to thy 
kindred, and I will deal well with thee : I 
am not woitliy of the least of all the 
inciclcs, and of all the tnith, which 
thou hast shewed unto thy seivant. , , 

The Hebrews (later Jews) always 
trace their descent through Jacob, but 
Esau was regarded as the ancestor of 
the Edomites, who lived between • 
Canaan and the Red Sea, amid the 
wild jagged cliffs of Edom where Esau 
loved to hunt. Edom means " red.” 
Perhaps some of die Eastern customs 
should be explained more fully to the 
children. Children realize fairly quickly 
that customs of long ago must differ 
from those of today, just as in dillereiU 
countries today there are different 
mamicis and customs. What is clif- 
feient must not be despLsed, or unneces- 
sarily criticized. It is not wise to take 
away from the inteicst 01 main lesson 
of a story by giving too many explana- 
tions or details. Stress only such ex- 
planations as make the main idea 
clcarei. 

Sod poitagCj boiling lentil soup, 
highly seasoned, a very popular dish, 
and one of the few items of cooking 
clone by men. 

Wedding customs. Girls did not 
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choose their luishands, nianlagcs wcie 
arranged by parents. It is still common 
in the East for a bride to remain veiled 
in the pieseacc of hei intended hus- 
band until the mairiage ceremony is 
completed. Hence it was possible for 
Laban to deceive Jacob, 

(4) Joseph 

The wiiole of this nairative is one 
of the most charming and most be- 
loved by children m the Bible. The 
theme is familiar to them: a younger 
son, unfairly tie a ted by his envious 
elder brotheis, lises above them and 
forgives them. Huiing his days of 
tioubk, his intelligence and courage, 
above all his goodness, help him. The 
story was told and retold to generations 
of Hebrew boys before perhaps it was 
written down; and we can be sure they 
were the better for hearing it. 

The value of the Joseph stories lies 
perhaps most of all in this — ^they show 
throughout the guiding hand of God 
bunging good even out of evil. This 
faith is another of the great gifts of 


the Hebrews to the woild — ^goocl can 
come out of evil. In almost every story 
this is taught — while evil does not come 
from good, good can come from 
tioubles, disasters, and sins — good can- 
not be conqueied. 

A coat of many colours — a robe 
reaching to the feet with long sleeves, 
whereas tlie oidmary worker's tunic 
reached only to the knees, and had no 
sleeves. The gift of this robe showed 
that Joseph was to be chief of the tribe 
when Jacob died. The Hebrews wore 
gay-coloured woollen garments as in 
Fig. 12, very different from the 
Egyptians, who wore only washable 
linen. The Egyptians looked upon the 
Asiatics as barbaiians because they 
wore clothing that could not be washed. 
Jacob and his sons wore striped 
mateiial, so a coat of many coloius 
means probably a particularly fine lobc 
with stripes of two or more colours 
[many, more than one) such as was worn 
by a chieftain. 

Geographical setting of the story. 
Pictiuc Jacob settled in his camp at 
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Beeislicba, where Abiaham and Isaac 
had lived; its seven wells. From Beev- 
shcba^ Shechcm is many miles distant, 
and Dothan still farther noith (see 
Map i). The pit was a cistern for stor- 
ing water. There arc still many of 
them today in this part- These cisterns 
are nairow at the lop, to prevent 
evapoiation, and their width increases 
as they go down. It would thus be hard 
foi Joseph to get out of this pit with- 
out help. 

The Midianites were descit iradcis 
between east and west. They were 
always icacly to buy Syrian slaves, be- 
cause they v/ere so intelligent and 
therefore much valued in Egypt. 

Spices and balm and myrrh — all 
gums 01 gum resins from ccitain trees. 
Myirh is scented and still used for 
making perfumes, medicine, and in- 
cense. These gums weie used in Egypt 
for incense, medicine, and for embalm- 
ing the dead. The story then leads to 
Egypt, a country with the most fas- 
cinating history. The children will 
learn about Egypt in their history 
lessons (see IIisronY Section). When 
Joseph was taken to Egypt it was ruled 
by Semites from Asia who had con- 
quered Egypt. These new i tilers were 
known as Hyksos, which means shep- 
herd kings, but they had copied all the 


ways of the Egyptians — their language, 
names, and customs. The children will 
have Icaint in their histoiy lessons that 
the Hyksos were the fust to iutroduce 
the hoise and chariot into Egypt. For 
a long time the horse was only used to 
draw the chariot of the Pharaohs and 
foi gland occasions. The beasts of bin- 
dcii and of work were the asses and 
oxen. 

An Asiatic Phniaoh was naLuially 
inclined to be fiiendly with the 
Hebiews, who were also Semites. In- 
stead of going back to Canaan when 
the famine was over, they continued to 
live in Goshen, to the cast of the Della, 
luiiil Egyptian Pharaohs again ruled. 
The Joseph stuiics should be told as 
far as possible in the words of the Bible, 
The best plan is for the teacher to 
mcmoiize much of the Bible narrative 
so as to be able to intenveave phrases 
and even verses into his stoiy. Children 
who aie good leaders will like to read 
the story of “ Joseph and his Biothers 
in Some Bible Fleroes (Univ. London 
Pi ess). This will tell them moie about 
life in Egypt and give them a pictuie 
of the lovely house and gaidcn of Poti- 
phar. The children should be en- 
couraged as far as possible to lend and 
find out some information for them- 
selves. 
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Syllabus for Chilurem 8-9 
(]) Moscs^ another Hero of Faith like 
Alnahain. Childhood; flight from 
Egypt (Exocl. i, ii); his stay in the land 
of Midian; the bmning bush {Exod iii, 
iv. 1-20, 37-31). Moses before Phaiaoh 
(Exod, vii. 1-23). The Israelites leave 
Egypt (Exod. xii. i-ii, xiii. 17-18, xiv, 
XV. 20-27), In the wilderness (Exod. xvi. 
xviii). Mount Sinai (Exod. xxiv, 12-18). 
The Ten Commandments (Exod. xx). 
The Golden Calf (Exod. xxxii. 1-20, 26). 
Making the Ark, the Tabernacle 
(Exod. xxxvii. 1-5; Numbers x. 32-36). 
The Promised Land (Exod. xxxiii. 1-3; 
Dent, viii, 1-14). The death of Moses 
(Dent, xxxiv). 

(2) Soldier Leaders: Joshua. Joshua 
sends scouts to Jericho (Joshua ii). 
Entry into Canaan (Joshua iv. i-io). 
The fall of Jericho (Joshua vi. 1-20). 
Gideon — the valiant three hundred; 
defeat of the Midianites (Judges vi. 
11-40, vii. 1-23). Samson — ^liis Biddle 
(Judges xiv. 5-18). Samson’s death 
(Judges xvi. 2-31). 

(3) Ruth and Naomi. 

Notes and Suggestions on the above 
Syllabus 

The Ten Commandments are dealt 
with in this chapter, but they can be 
postponed until the third or fourth 
year, especially in the case of the back- 
ward children. 


(1) Moses (see History, Chart II) 
Before beginning the stories about 
Moses, it should be explained to the 
children how the Elebiews or Israelites, 
who had come into Egypt in the days 
of Joseph, had prospered under the rule 
of the Hyksos Pharaohs and giown 
from a tribe into a nation; for the 
descendants of Jacob’s twelve sons 
became the twelve tribes of Israel. But 
when Egyptian princes from Thebes 
drove out the Hyksos or Shepherd 
Kings, a new and strong line of 
Pharaohs came to the throne who knew 
irot Joseph. One of the strongest of 
these Pharaohs was Rameses II (see 
History, Chap. IV). Rameses feared the 
strangers in his land, the Hebrews, who 
had grown so rich and prosperous, He 
knew that in the past they had been 
friends of the Hyksos or Shepherd 
Kings who had come into Egypt from 
Asia as tire Hebrews had. He therefore 
made them slaves and forced them to 
build palaces, temples, canals, and 
granaries; the store city of Pithom was 
built by the Hebrews (see Map i). This 
brings us to the story of Moses, The 
children may have heard the story of 
- Baby Moses in the Infant School, and 
some may be able to tell it, 

Ark of bulrushes, a basket made of 
the reed papyrus coated with pitch. 
The children will remember the papy- 
rus from tlreir history lessons. It was 
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widely cultivated in the Delta; livci- 
boats were made fiom it, and sails, 
mats, and paper. 

The Education of Moses 

It is worth spending a little time over 
this. Remind the children that Moses 
was nursed by his Hebrew mother, and 
she sang to him the songs of his 
(atheds God, the God o£ Abiaham, 
Lsaac, and Jacob. When he grew older, 
the Princess sent him to an Egyptian 
school, where he learnt arithmetic, 
music, leading, and writing. Egyptian 
wiitiiig the children will think very 
difficult (see PIistory, Chart II) foi a 
little boy. He had toys to play with, 
too, mechanical toys that worked by 
pulling strings, something like our toys. 
When he grew up, he had the most 
learned men in Egypt for his tutors. 
He learnt about the sun, moon, and 
stars, and about the gods and goddesses 
of Egypt; Re (pronounced Ray), the 
sun god; Osiris, god of the Dead, and 
others, 

Moses lived the life of a prince and 
had every opportunity of enjoying liiin- 
self. The Egyptians loved Nature, and 
lived out of doors a good deal. Ilunt- 
ing and fishing were the favouiitc pas- 
times of noblemen. 

Stress the noble choice of Moses — to 
leave the happy life of the court and 
help the poor Hebrew slaves. He was 
a thoughtful young man, and he had 
not forgotten that he was really a 
HebiCAV, theiefore he went out one day 
to see for himself the kind of life his 
fellow countrymen led as slaves of the 
Pharaoh, Moses was hasty as well as 
thoughtfii]. When he saw an Egyptian 
striking a Plehrew slave, he slew him, 
and was forced to leave Egypt (sec Fig, 
13, slaves mtaking hi Icks). 


Moses as a -Shepherd in the Siim 
Wtldeniess (Map i) 

Moses fled to the Sinai Wilderncssj 
here, somewhere in the south-east, he 
was kindly received by Jethio, a shep- 
herd chieftain from the Land of 
Midian (see Map i). The meeting of 
Moses with Jethro’s seven daughters at 
the well will remind the children of 
other famous meetings at wells. 

Moses now lived a very different life 
from his life in Egypt. He was no 
longer a prince, but a shepherd, look- 
ing after Jethro's sheep, but the train- 
ing he got was to fit him still further 
for leadership. He Icaint all the iin- 
poitant things that a nomad chief 
ought to know, aiich as the care of 
sheep, the choice of camping-places, 
liow to foretell the weather, and so on. 
But even more important, in the lonely 
stLctchcs of the wilderness his anger 
cooled, and he thought of the simple 
leligion of his people that his mother 
had taught him in his childhood. He 
realized how much better the worship 
of one true God was than all the many 
gods of Egypt, the priests, and elaborate 
temples, and he said again in his heart: 
" Lord, thou hast been our dwelling- 
place ill all generations; 

Before the mountains were brought 
forth, 

Or ever thou hadst foiincd the 
eaith and the woild, 

Even from eveilasting to everlast- 
ing, thou art God." 

The Call of Moses: the Burning Bush 
What the buining bush was that 
Moses saw docs not leally matter. 
Moses felt that he was in the veiy 
presence of God. At certain moments 
□E their lives, people have felt like tliis, 
and they have found it so difficiilt to 
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describe afterwards that they have had 
to fall back on “picture language/' In 
the same way a man may feel so sine of 
what God meant him to do that he can 
express it best hy saying “ God said." 
It is not neccssaiy to hear God with the 
bodily ears, nor see Him with the bodily 
eyes. Who are most likely to hear 
God's voice? It takes a Moses to dis- 
cover God in the burning bush: 

“ Earth* s crammed with heaven^ 

And every common bush afire with 
God; 

Bril only he zeho sees takes off his 
shoes.^' 

The Response of Moses to God's Mes- 
sage 

The children may wonder why Moses 
hesitated to obey God's command. Re- 
mind them of the difficulties that con- 


fronted Moses, He would by this time 
be almost foi gotten and unknown to 
his own people. They might not heed 
what he said. To approach the 
Pharaoh as an unknown shepherd was 
full of danger and not likely to sue* 
ceed. Pie was, too, slow of speech. How 
God helped him — “ I will be with 
thee," “I will teach thee what to do." 
Moses was a man of courage. Pie 
obeyed God's call to go back to Egypt 
and help his people, who were quite 
unable to help themselves because they 
had lost hope and had no leader. 

The Return of Moses: Moses and the 
Pharaoh 

Rameses 11 was dead and another 
Pharaoh reigning, not so clever or 
strong as Rameses, His weakness is 
shown in bis obstinacy. 

TtlE.OWCKLAYER 
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MIKING THE CLAY 


PUTTING THE CLAY INTO MOULDS ^ 
BRICKS OR.YING IN THE SUN 

Fig. 13 — Slaves making Biucks in Egypt 
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Stimv to make bricks (Excel, v. 1-19)- 
Straw or stubble was chopped up and 
mixed with the mud to bind it together 
and to prevent the bricks fiom crack- 
ing; Fig. 13 shows the Israelites making 
bricks. Two are getting water from a 
rescivoir to moisten the clay, a third 
wets the clay while the fouith mixes it 
with a hoe. Another man is putting 
the clay into moulds. The bricks are 
then laid out to bake in the sun. A 
man can be seen building a wall and 
the overseer checking his work. 

The Plagues 

It is better not to spend too long over 
the plagues, and gruesome details about 
the plagues. The aim of die lesson is 
to show how the power of God and the 
faith of Moses proved stronger than the 
Pharaoh and his hosts. Later, older 
children will see more clearly how God 
overruled and used the forces of Nature 
in His plan to deliver His people. The 
story was wiitten years after it hap- 
pened, and it has been idealized and 
cold in vivid language. A series of dis- 
asters did fall upon Egypt at this time. 
Whenever the suffering was intense, the 
Phaiaoh summoned Moses and said the 
Hebrews might go, but when the 
plague was over, the Pharaoh recalled 
his promise. 

One of the plagues was a saiidstonn, 
known as the Hamsin. A wind blows 
up the sand, so forming a dense cloud. 
This hangs over one place for two or 
three days at a time, keeping out the 
sunlight and making it quite dark. The 
air is hoc and so full of sand that people 
have to close the shutters and doors. If 
one goes out, the nose and throat at 
once become irritated by the fine grit, 
and it is difficult to breathe. '' A dark- 
ness tliat can be felt " is a vivid and 


excellent desciiption. The following is 
a list of nine disastcis or plagues (leav- 
ing out the tench), and the month or 
months when eacli happejicd. It may 
be of use to the teacher if children aic 
cuiious about the plagues: (i) The 
water of the Nile discolouied by an 
unusual amount of lubbish, mud, and 
decayed vegetable matter brought 
doAvn. This AVas Hood-Lime, and for a 
time the water was undrinkable; June, 
(a) Frogs, September. (3) and (4) Mos- 
quitoes and flies, October. (5) and (6) 
Muirain (cattle disease) and disease 
among men, the middle of October to 
the end of December. (7) Hailstorm, 
Jaiuiaiy. (8) Locusts, February. (9) 
Sandstorm (Hamsin), March. 

The story must be told in broad out- 
lines, and the imperfect idea of God 
contained in such phrases as " The 
anger of the Lord was kindled agauist 
Moses (Exod. iv. 14) and "The Lord 
said ... I Avill harden Pharaoh's heart ” 
(Exod. vii. 3) omitted. To older chil- 
dren it can be explained that the 
IvSraclitcs were sloAvly getting to know 
God. The God Ave Avant children to 
have in mind is always the God of the 
New Testament, the God that Jesus 
came on earth to reveal to us. His 
teaching completes and makes good as 
it were all the deficiencies of the Old 
Testament, 

The Great Deliverance: the Passover 

No event in all their history was re- 
membered by the Plebrews (Jews) with 
greater thankfulness than their " com- 
ing out” of Egypt and all the strange 
happenings tliat made that " Exodus ” 
possible. The tenth and last disaster, 
whatever it was, convinced both 
Hebrews and Egyptians tliat the God 
of the FIcbjcAvs was nJl-poAVCjful; tlie 
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Pharaoh not merely gave permission, 
but ordered them to be gone. 

Let the children pic tine the Hebrews 
maldng ready to go, Standing ^vith 
staff ill hand, loins gilded (that is, belt 
tightened so tliat the tunic can be 
pulled up and walking made easier), 
shoes (sandals) on feet; they eat a last 
meal in haste, roast lamb, a sauce made 
of bitter herbs, and unleavened bread; 
for they could not tarry till the dough 
should rise, but bound up their knead- 
ing-troughs with the bundle of clothes 
on their shoulders. And the meal was 
called the Passover because the Angel 
of God passed over the houses of the 
Hebrews and saved them fiom the 
plague when the houses of the 
Egyptians were smitten. 

A most solemn feast was afteiwaids 
kept every year by the Hebrews to help 
them to remember how, In a wonderful 
way, they had been deliveied fiom 
slavery in Egypt. The feast of the Pass- 
over is still the greatest feast in the 
Jewish year, and though they can no 
longer keep it as they would like to do, 
the Jews living in this countiy and in 
eveiy countiy keep it as well as they 
can. It is a wondeiful thought that 
the feast of the Passover, first held about 
i,^ao years before the birth o£ Christ, 
is still held today. 

The Jewisli Passover and the Chris- 
tian Easter occur during the same week 
because Christ was crucified either just 
before or during the Passover of a.d, 30. 
Easter falls at different dates each year 
because it varies with the moon, as the 
Passover does, 

Two other points are perhaps worth 
stressing: 

(i) The bo) rowed jewels — a mistrans- 
lation in the Authorized Vcision. In 
the Qviginal, the Israelites were told to 


ask (not bonow) jewels from the 
Egyptians, who gave (or lent) in abun 
dance to get lid of the Hebiews, The 
Hebrews had a light to the jewels 
because they had once been rich and 
piosperous befoie the Egyptians made 
them slaves. After their years of 
slavery there is no doubt as to their 
light to the jewels. 

(2) It is best to avoid at all costs the 
primitive O.T. conception of God as 
first hardening PharaolVs heart and 
then punishing him. The New Testa- 
ment is far more important than the 
Old. The Old Testament must not be 
taught at first with the same fullness 
and authority as the Gospel story. The 
revelation of God through the teaching 
and example of Jesus is not only the 
fulfilment hut the corrective of much 
that occurs in the earlier parts of the 
Bible. Little children may have thcii 
budding conception of God gained 
through the New Testament spoilt by 
unwise teaching of the Old Testament. 
They are not old enough or wise 
enough to undei stand that the crude 
elements in the Old Testament have 
their place because they illustrate stages 
in the religious education of the 
HelDiews. 

The Exodus (Map i) 

Map 1 will make the story more in- 
teresting. The quickest road from 
Egypt to Canaan was the “ Way of the 
Philistines"; this was the direct mili- 
tary route, past the great frontier fort- 
ress of Zilii (Thel), a well-guarded and 
well-travelled route. It was along this 
route that Joseph was brought by the 
merchants. It would have been a dan- 
gerous route for the Isiaelites. The 
children will be interested in another 
road across the middle of Sinai, called 
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the Way o£ the Wildciness of Shur, 
this ciosscd a great desert waste* and 
was the trade route to Aiabia. 

When the Isiaelitcs left Egypt in the 
darkness of early dawn, it was fiom 
Rameses-Tanis they fled, a city they 
had built for Rameses IL (Let the chil- 
dren find also Pi thorn, one of the 
treasure cities of Rameses H, built by 
tlic Israelites.) Leaving Rameses, Moses 
made them turn sottlhzvmds to Siiccoth, 
some thiity-two miles away, and then 
along “ the way of the wilderness hy 
the Reed Sea or Sea of Reeds.” This 
was not, of course, the Red Sea, as was 
once believed; it was probably a lake to 
tlie north of the Gulf of Suez (see Map 
i), The writer mates a miracle out of 
what might have been the natural 
driving back of fairly shallow water by 
die wind. Many convenient " natural ” 
coincidences today are hardly less woir- 
derful. Read or tell the story in the 
words of die Bible as far as possible. 
End with the song of Moses and 
Miriam, one of the best examples of 
Hebrew poetry. 

” Sing ye to the Lord, 

He hath triumphed gloriously; 

The horse and his rider 
Hath he throivn into the sea ” 

(Exod. XV. 21). 

In the Wilderness 

When the Israelites crossed the Reed 
Sea or Marsh Sea which formed a bar- 
rier between Egyptian soil and the 
Sinai Wilderness, they were in the 
wilderness. The first source of water 
they came to was probably Maiah, 
which was reached after dirce waterless 
days in the wilderness, Moses would 
probably know the way to some extent 
liccaiisc ir was hcie he fled when he 
first left Egypt. The route they fol- 


lorved was perhaps the route to the old 
copper aiid turquoise mines of Sinai 
used by the Egyptians. The next oasis 
was Eliin, where iverc twelve springs 
and seventy palm trees. The next 
stages of their journey took them along 
the Gulf of Suez, and thence inland to 
the Wilderness of Sin and to Doplikah 
(Nrim. xxxiii. TO-12); from Dophkah 
they ivcnt to Mount Sinai, rvlrere they 
spent a year or more. From Sinai the 
children can follow tire journey on the 
map to Ezion-geber; then northwards 
to Kadesh-baiiiea in the V/ildenicss of 
Sin. The purpose of the Hebrews ivas 
probably to invade Canaan from the 
south. But the report brought back by 
the spies so alarmed them, and 
weakened their courage, that tliey were 
forced to live in the area of Kadesh- 
banrea until the older generation had 
been replaced by a new. 

Moses led the new generation for- 
ward again, this time to attack Canaan 
from the east. They circled north to 
descend into the Avabah and join the 
King’s Highway (see Map 1). But the 
king of Edom refused permission for 
them to traverse the highway, and 
Moses did not want to fight them, as 
they were the descendants of Esau. The 
people of Moab also refused per mission 
for the Israelites to go through their 
land. They were the descendants of 
Lot. Instead, Moses led the people 
northwards in the Arabah past the 
mining centre of Punoii and the spring 
at Oboth; then around Moab and 
north wards to the neighbourhood of 
Mount Nebo. 

The adventures of the Israelites in 
the Wilderness arc of great interest to 
children. They are ad ven tines or 
stories on the lines of Pilgrim's Pro^ 
gress, but they show the progress and 
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development of a people. For the 
Israelites, when they began tlicir wan- 
derings ^ were a rabble of freed slaves; 
gradually they became a nation with 
a code of laws; the Sabbath was insU- 
LLited, and they had a tent chuich. 
The tribes weic bound together more 
closely into a nation because of theii 
allegiance to one God. The Hebiews 
never liad a great country, nevci a 
countiy larger than Yorkshire and 
Lancasliire, and that only for a short 
Lime. They became scattered all over 
the world, but the religion that bound 
them into a nation in the wilderness 
binds them today. 

In the wilderness Moses saw that the 
Israelites were gioiiped in their separate 
tribes under tribal leaders^ and into 
clans 11 n del chieftains. Then there weie 
the family groups with each father con- 
trolling all the members of his family. 
Thus there ^vas law and Older. Small 
matters were settled by heads of 
families; disputes between different 
families were settled either by heads of 
clans or of tiibes, according to their 
importance. Only matters that con- 
cerned all the tribes or were of great 
inipoi tance were brought before Moses. 
Ill the wilderness Moses had met his 
father-in Jaw Jethro again. They were 
glad to see each other, and Jethro 
helped Moses to draw up wise rules and 
regulations for his people. 

Mount SiritiL' the Giving of the Com- 
mandments 

Picture the Israelites encamped high 
up in a plain among the mountains 
where they had been perhaps two years. 
Rising out of the plain was an awe- 
inspiring mountain-top. Mount Sinai. 
Fieice storms swept over tliese heights 
almost without warning. No wonder 


these mountains were called the Moun- 
tains of God. 

The Ten Commandments need not 
be leal lit by healt by the younger chil- 
dren. Teach them in the light of Christ's 
commandment, to which they lead. 
Let them learn this by heart, “ A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another as I have loved you, 
that ye also love one another." This 
commandment shows the fuitlier fulfil- 
ment of God's purpose. The weakness 
of the Ten Commandments is that they 
are a series of " Thou shalt not’s." 
Christ's command is positive, " Love 
one another " (see Malt, xxii 37-'39). 

But all rules or codes are necessaiy 
guides; the rules, however drawn up for 
primitive people, are not necessarily 
suited for children. Tell the children 
something about the Ten Command- 
ments in the light of the New Testa- 
ment, or if desired, leave it until the 
last year. 

Some of the Commandments and their 
Christian Interpretation 

Our Lord's Suminaiy (Matt. xxii. 34-40); 

Thou shalt have no othei gods 
before To believe in the one true 

God whom Christ has revealed as a God 
of Love. 

^^Thou shalt not take the 'Name of 
the Lord thy God in vainj*^ To love and 
honour His word; to be reverent. 
Cleansing of the Temple (John ii. 

13-17)- 

Honour thy father and thy mother,*^ 
To love and be grateful to one's parents. 
To give thanks to all those who help 
us; to show love by deeds. Jesus' love 
of His parents. Jesus' love of all men. 
Famous men (Ecclus. xliv, 1-15). 

Thou shall not kilV^ To hurt no- 
body in word or in deed; to wish to 
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help otheis, David forgives Saul 
(i Sam. xxiv). The Good Samaritan 
(Luke X. 25^37). Jesus forgives Peter 
(John xxi. 15-22,). 

Thou shalt not steal/* To be honest 
and true in all our dealings. The story 
ol Naaman (2 Kings v). 

Thou shah not bear false witness/^ 
To speak the truth and to speak in a 
kindly way of everyone. Joseph and his 
bi others (Gen. xxxvii- 1 ). 

**Thou shalt 7 iot covet/* To be con- 
tent and trustful. Not to be envious. 
To do one's best and leave the rest to 
God. Shunanimite woman (2 Kings iv. 
8-37, viii. 1-6). 

The other three Commandments, the 
second, fourth, and seventh, can be 
taken in the last year, when the Com- 
mandments are revised, or all the Ten 
Commandments can be left until the 
third or fourth year. 

2nd. Thou shall not make unto 
thee any graven image, or any likeness 
of anything that is in heaven above ^ or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is 
in the water under the ea)th: Thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them, 
nor serve them/* Thou canst not serve 
God and Mammon (Luke xvi. 13). 
With oldei children one can talk of the 
folly of believing in God and at the 
same time believing in charms. Very 
often people who do not believe in God 
worship other things. They believe that 
the stats can tell tlieir futuie, and in 
fortune-tclleis. 

4th. Remember that thou keep 
holy the Sabbath day/* Older childien 
can be led to undei stand what it means 
to keep a day holy, not nccessanly by 
outward show. Wherever one is, not 
only in chinch, one can keep a day 
holy by living in touch with God. 
Jesus' woids to the woman of Samaria 


(John iv, 24) will help them to luider- 
staucl. God is a Spirit, and they that 
woiship him, must worship him in 
spirit and in tiuth." Childien aie in- 
terested to know all that Jesus said 
about keeping die Sabbath. Sec Maik 
ii. 23-28, iii. 1-6; Matt. xii. 1-21, 
Luke vi. i— n. 

7 Ch. *^Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery/' This ConimaiidmcnL is probably 
best left out in the Primary School. If 
taken, it should be taken in the last 
year of the Jiinloi School, The teacher 
must use her own judgment and her 
knowledge of her childien to decide 
which Commandments she is going to 
sticss in the second year. In all cases 
the Commaudments must be put in the 
positive foim. ''Be sclf-conti oiled and 
pure; the body is the Temple of the 
Holy Spirit" (i Cor, iii. 16). How wc 
can show self-control — keeping one's 
temper, controlling one's speech and 
appetite, facing difficulties and dangers, 
and bearing any discomforts with 
courage and cheerfulness, not always 
wanting one's own way. Teach that 
self-control means courage; it is a grand 
viitiie. 

Knowing the value of positive com- 
mands as compared with negative, the 
wise teacher will help the children to 
draw up some positive commands to 
help them. 

Read to them the story of Daniel and 
Iris three friends (Daniel i). Let them 
tell how they showed self-control. 

Let them learn by heart Philippians 
iv, 8: "Finally, Incthrcn, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are pine, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things arc oE good icpoit, if there 
be any virtue, ciml if tlicre be any 
praise, think on these." 
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The Ark of the Covenant and the 
Tabernacle (Chart II) 

The Israelites wanted something they 
could see to remind them of God. 
Moses, inspired by God, thought out 
the first church. First he bade the 
people make an ark (a covered chest or 
box) to hold the stone tablets engraved 
with the Ten Commandments. The 
Ark was made of wood overlaid with 
gold; it was long by 2J/2 feet 

wide and high. Aiound its 

upper edge was a cornice of gold, that 
is, a raised ornament of gold; and the 
pure gold lid, which was called the 
Mercy Seat, was surinounted by two 
golden cherubim facing each other, 
and spreading their wings so that they 
touched, to guard the Mercy Seat; for 
the Mercy Seat always represented to 
the Hebrews the presence of God 
among them. 

The Ark had four tings at the four 
comers, through which could be slipped 
the wooden poles hy which it was car- 
ried on the match. It was regarded as 
so sacred that none but die High 
Piiest ever looked upon it, and when the 
Israelites weie on the inarch it was 
covered fiom sight by a blue veil. 

And Moses hade the people liuild a 
great tent or tabernacle and put the 
^ Ark in its Holiest Place, that they 
might have the Commandments where 
other nations round about would have 
placed some stone image of a god. It 
was to prevent the Israelites fiom again 
woL shipping a golden calf or some idol 
that Moses ordered the making of die 
Aik and the building of the Taber- 
nacle, 

The people willingly gave their 
jewels, bracelets, and eat-rings of gold, 
and “ all the women that were wise- 
hcaited did spin with their hatids, and 


brought that which they had spun, 
both of blue, and of purple, and of 
scatlet, and of fine linen.” 

On Chau II can be seen a picture of 
the Tabernacle grander than it first ap- 
peared ill the Wilderness. The sides of 
the Tabernacle to the south, west, and 
north were made of boiiids fastened to- 
gether with rings tliiougli which bais 
could he slipped so that it might he 
easily taken down; for the Tabernacle 
was taken down and carried about 
whenever the Israelites changed their 
camp. On the east side, which was the 
eiitiance, were five pillars oveilaid with 
gold and bearing hangings of fine linen. 
The great tent was covered fiist with 
curtains of fine twisted linen, blue and 
puiple and scarlet, embroidered with 
figures of cheiubim, Over this, to serve 
as a protection in stormy weadier, wcie 
thiee more sets of cui tains, one of goat's 
hair, one of lamskins, dyed red, and one 
of badge! skins. 

Inside the Tabernacle were only (i) 
the small Holy of Holies, where stood 
the Ark, and (2) the Outer Holy Place, 
wlieie stood the altar of incense, the 
table of slievv-bread, and the seven- 
branched lamps tand. These two divi- 
sions of the Tabernacle were separated 
by a curtain of blue, purple, and scar- 
let, embroidered with cherubim. The 
Tabernacle stood in a great court, This 
couit was enclosed by a canvas fence 
7 )/^ feet higli- Only into this couit did 
the people themselves dare to come. In 
this couit ill front of the Tabernacle 
was the bronze altai on which offerings 
weie burnt. Between the altar and the 
Tabernacle was the laver where die 
priests washed their hands. Children 
like to know all about the Tabernacle, 
the Church of the Wilderness. This 
knowledge will help them lo under- 
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stand the coming stories; for example, 
the story of Samuel, and Solomon* s 
Temple, 

Inside the Tabernacle, the golden 
altar of incense was the symbol of 
prayer. When the priest burnt incense 
on this altar, and the people saw the 
smoke ascending, they felt God was 
listening to them and their prayers were 
going up to Him, The seven-branched 
golden lampstand pictured on Chart II 
is copied from the actual lampstand en- 
graved on the Arch of Titus at Rome, 
It is often wrongly called a candlestick, 
but it leally held seven richly carved 
lamps which were lighted every even- 
ing and diessed every morning. 

The table of shew-bread or show- 
bread (bieacl displayed) held twelve 
loaves of unleavened bread, represent- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel. Every 
Sabbath, new baked loaves weie put on 
the table in two rows of six. The shew- 
bread was the sign of close communica- 
tion with God and acknowledgment of 
God as the very life of Israel. 

Into the Outer Holy Place the piiests 
came once eveiy day to renew the oil in 
the lamps and the incense; but the 
people themselves diew no neater the 
tent than an outer court, where they 
watched the piiests burn offerings on 
the altar. God still seemed to the people 
veiy far away, wiapt in awful majesty, 
as in the thunders of Sinai. Not till 
twelve huncJred years later was Jesus 
Christ to teach them to find God very 
near, speaking to each in the still small 
voice within his own soul. 

The Pw7nised Land; the Death of 
Moses 

Moses was a very old man when at 
last the Israelites reached the holders 


successor, Joshua a brave soldici and 
the faithful friend of Moses. Moses 
had done his work. He knew he was 
leaving his people in safe hands. Be- 
fore he died he gave them much good 
advice. The chilthen may like to leain 
by heait some of the last woids of 
Moses: " If thou shalt seek the Lord thy 
God, thou shalt find him if ihou seek 
him with all thy hcait and with all thy 
soul," " The eternal God is thy icfiigc, 
and underneath are the everlasting 
aims. Happy art thou, O IsiacL” 

After the solemn and final leave-tak- 
ing Moses went up into the mountain 
of Nebo, to the top of Pisgahj and the 
Lord showed him all tlie land li'hich He 
had promised to Abraham, to Isaac, and 
Jacob- And Moses looked at ilic Pjom- 
ised Land and saw the plain of the 
valley of Jericho, and Jciiclio, the city 
of palm trees. And there in the moun- 
tain Moses, the servant of God, died, 
and was buiied in a valley in the land 
of Moab, His life woik was done, 

Many childien like to hear some 
verses of Mrs. G. F, Alexander's poem: 

By Nebo's lonely mountain, 

On this side Jotdan*s wave, 

In a vale m the land of Moab, 

There lies a lonely pave; 

And no man knozvs that sepulchic, 
And no man saw it c*er; 

For the angels of God nptuuicd the 

$ 0 ( 1 , 

And laid the dead man thoeJ^ 

The Childien of Israel wept foi the 
loss of their first great leader who had 
brought them out of bondage, given 
ihciTi uilcs of conduct, made tliein into 
a nation, judged them, and taught them 
to know one God. 


of Canaan. Pie chose Joshua as his 
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(2) Joshua; Grossing the Jordan; the 
Fale of Jericho 

Entering Canaan under the leadership 
of Joshua, the tiibes began a long strug- 
gle against the peoples already settled 
there, and against the temptation to 
worship their idols or Baals. The in- 
habitants of Canaan were mainly 
dwelleis in walled cities or towns, often 
built on hills (see Chart III). The chil- 
dien will know why they were hnilt on 
hills. The Canaanites were the original 
inhabitants of Canaan, the Phoenicians 
were Canaanites. The Jebusites vveie 
possibly Canaanites who lived in the 
city of Jebus, another name for Jerusa- 
lem. The Amoiites were descen- 
dants of invadeis from the Arabian 
Desert. There is no need to trouble the 
children with tlie vat ions groups en- 
countered by the Israelites. The greater 
number weie, like the Canaanites, Sem- 
ites from the Arabian Desert who had 
long been settled in Canaan. The two 
exceptions were the Hittites from Asia 
Minor, Mongolian in origin, and the 
Philistines, the worst enemies of the 
Isiaelites, who came from Crete (see 
History, Chapter VIII) and had settled 
on the coast of Canaan long before the 
Israelites came. They lived in five 
towns— Gath, Gaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, 
Ekron — each ruled by a king (Map 1). 
To men who all their lives had known 
only the wilderness, the land which 
they now approached must have seemed 

a land flowing with milk and honey/' 
though only a small part of it deseives 
tills piaisc. Point out, and where pos- 
sible help the child ten to think out, the 
diffeiences tlie Israelites noticed be- 
tween Canaan and the wilderness. 

(i) In the wilderness they had to keep 
moving about from time to time to 
find fresh pastuie, but in Canaan (latei 


called Palestine after the Philistines) 
men were able to settle down and live 
in one place because there was more 
water. Although rain falls only in the 
winter months, it collects underground 
and emerges as springs or wells (see 
Chapter III) from which water can 
generally be obtained all the year round 
Because there was more w'ater, it was 
possible to cultivate the land as well as 
to keep sheep and cattle. The Israelites 
therefore found the men of Canaan sow- 
ing and hai'vesting wheat and barley, 
growing figs, olives, melons, pomegran- 
ates, apricots, almonds, and other fruits, 
as well as beans, onions, leeks, and dif- 
ferent kinds of vegetables. The sloping 
hillsides were carefully built up into 
little terraces on which grew vines (see 
Chart IV for winepress and olive tiecs). 
The most widely cultivated tree was the 
olive tree. Olive-oil was used for cook- 
ing; the fruit was pickled or laid in salt 
to be eaten with bread. It was also used 
for anoinung and for lamps and torches. 
Above all, olire-oil was a valuable food 
in a land where there was little 01 no 
butter, No wonder the Israelites 
thought it was a land “ overflowing with 
milk and honey” compared with the 
wilderness. “ Milk and honey ” is a 
picturesque EasteiTi expression for great 
fertility. 

(2) In Canaan the Israelites no longer 
needed tents. The Canaanites lived in 
houses built of local stone (see Chart 
III) or of sim-dried bricks. The country 
was dotted with these villages, and, here 
and there, thele were towns with, high 
walls like Jericho. When the Israelites 
conquered Jericho, they, too, began to 
live in houses. 

(3) In the wilderness every man had 
to be able to provide for his own simple 
needs, but among the Canaanites some 
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were farmers, some merchants, some 
IccTthcr-workers, metal-ivorkeis, potteis 
(Chart IV), dyeis, etc. Besides special 
work like that of n carpenter, neaily 
every one had a garden plot for grow- 
ing vegetables. 

(4) But the gi eatest difference of all 
lay in religion. In the wildemess, the 
Israelites with the help of Moses had 
kept their simple faith in the one true 
God, but now they were to live among 
people who worshipped many gods or 
Baals. These gods they thought of as 
like themselves, changeful, cruel, de- 
lighting in drunken mirth and cruel 
saciifices. 

The story of Joshua may be told by 
the teacher in the words of the Bible as 
far as possible. The children can also 
read it for themselves in Some Bible 
Hcioes (Univ. London Press). There 
arc suggestions for Things to Do '' 
at the end of each chapter of this 
hook. 

It is a good plan to take the story of 
Joshua in die history lesson. This ap- 
plies to many Bible storicvS, and helps 10 
iinpiess on cliildieii the interrelation of 
Sciiptiirc and History. In the history 
lesson, stress the fact that Rahab was a 
dyer of linen. The Canaanites’ manu- 
factuie of purple dye was one of the 
most celebrated industries of ancient 
times. Good dyes in those days were 
difficult to obtain, but the Canaanites in 
Syiia discovered the murex shelifish, a 
native of the Eastern Mediterranean 
coast, and from it obtained a deep ciim- 
son colour which became the most fam- 
ous dye of the ancient world. When 
the Greeks became acquainted with the 
Canaanites, they called them ''Phoeni- 
cians ” and their land " Phoenicia,'' fiom 
the Greek word meaning “purple." 
Some think the word Canaan incans 


“ Land of the Purple,” but many think 
Canaan mean.s “ low region “ (see His- 
'loiiY SccrioN, Chapter VI). 

And the walls of the city shall fail 
down flat'* These words may never 
have been intended to mean that the 
walls of Jericho were supernaturally 
overthrown: the phrase may be just a 
picturesque expression for the complete- 
ness of the victory. But recent excava- 
tions seem to show that the avails did 
collapse, possibly through an earth- 
quake, and fall otitwards. The wall was 
on the edge of a slope, and stood on an 
unsafe foundation of cjelnis, Altliongh 
the walls ^vcic 6 feet thick, this, with the 
additioiiiT.! weight of the houses on the 
walls, was a souice of danger xathcr 
than piotection. Perhaps the Israelites 
who maiclicd round the city were keep- 
ing guard while the walls were being 
undei mined at certain places. 

Gideon ami His Valiant Three Hundred 

Remind the children that while 
Joshua lived and for a short time after 
his death the Israelites served God, But 
when they had settled down in Canaan, 
built houses, planted gaidens, and 
changed from being wandering herds- 
men and shepherds to faiineis, they 
began to copy more and more the 
Caiiaanite customs. They also did what 
Joshua warned them again and again 
not to do, they married the daughters of 
the Canaanites, the Amorites, and the 
Hittites, and they began to worship the 
gods of the people round. They forgot 
the tiue God and His standards of right 
and wiong, they forgot the Ten Com- 
mandments. Lower and lower they 
sank, their vision of God's protecting 
power daikcncd and almost lost. 

Now they weic foiccd to serve the 
Moabites, now the Canaanites, now the 
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Ammonites. They had no leaders 
until men called Judges rose up to £iee 
them. The word judge'* is a little 
confusing to children. The Judges weie 
leaders who in times of need rallied the 
Israelites against their foes. They were 
often, half-barbarous chieftains living 
in barbarous days^ but they caught 
glimpses of the power of the living God. 
They told the people that their disasters 
came upon them because they had 
broken the Covenant or agreement with 
God, and worshipped other gods. They 
spoke truly when they said that God 
cannot help people who do not want to 
be helped, any moie than He can for- 
give people who do not want to be for- 
given. Fifteen of these Judges arose at 
different times in the land to deliver the 
nation from some pressing danger, and 
their power generally ended with the 
crisis which had called them foith. 

Among these Judges was Gideon, the 
farmer's lad, wjio left the thieshing of 
wheat to drive out hordes of Arabs 
(Midianites), taking only 300 men and 
rushing at night on the Arab host, blow- 
ing trumpets and blandishing lamps or 
torches till the foe in wild confusion fell 
on each other and fled. But the story 
of Gideon's night attack must be read 
in the words of the Bible (Judges vii), 

Threshed wheat in the 7 vmepress/^ 
Gideon did this to hide from the Arabs. 
There could not have been a gieat 
amount of wheat. Threshing was usu- 
ally done on a flat surface in some open 
place 80 that the breeze would blow 
away the chaff, The winepress was a 
vat or square open trough cut in hard 
soil or rock. Here the grapes were 
trodden with the feet to press out the 
juice which flowed into a lower vat (see 
Chart IV). 

The test Gideon imposed on his men 


to choose the most cautious and experi- 
enced wauiois was a perfectly fair one, 
The men who drank in the more un- 
comfortable position, that is standing, 
weie the cautious men, It would be 
unwise to kneel and thus put oneself in 
a defenceless position; moreover, cau- 
tious men would want to keep their eyes 
on the bushes opposite in case the 
enemy should dash out from an am- 
bush. 

The children can also read the story 
for themselves in Some Bible He toes 
(Univ. London Press). Let them look 
out for any new facts in this stoiy or 
for anything left out. It encourages 
thought if children compare different 
versions of the same stoiy, 

Samson and the Philistines 

The Israelites found of all theii foes 
that the Philistines were the hardest to 
defeat. The Philistines were the chil- 
dren of the old sea-kings of Crete (see 
History Seciton), They had been driven 
fiom Crete by hordes of wild Greek 
warriors, and joining with other sea- 
rovers they had attacked Egypt in the 
days of Rameses III, but Rnmeses drove 
them back from Egypt. So they ciossed 
the sea to the coast plains of Canaan 
and settled in the five towns alieady 
mentioned — Gath, Gaza, Ashkelon, 
Ashdod, and Ektou, Their warriors 
wore bronze armour and round head- 
dresses of featheis; they were skilled 
workers in metal and made iron knives, 
swords, and spears. A passage in the 
Bible (i Sam, xiii, 19) says that there 
was no smith found throughout all the 
land of Israel, and that the Israelites 
had to seek the Philistines whenever 
they needed a smith. The Philistines 
far excelled the Israelites in culture 
and every art, and gained power over 
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them \vhich none among the Judges 
could cvci entirely break. 

Samson, the strong man o£ Israel, 
helped his people against the Philis- 
tines, I-Ie tore down the gates of Gaza 
and bore them away on his back. But 
Samson was betrayed to the lords of 
the Philistines by Delilah, the woman 
whom he loved. Plis eyes weic put out, 
and he was cast into prison at Gaza, and 
set to giind corn, a woman's work. 
When the lords of the Philistines made 
merry and gathered together to offer 
sacrifice to their god, Dagon, they 
fetched Samson from the prisonhouse 
to make sport for them. Ladies in long 
gay Cretan skirts, and men in gay kilts 
and feathered head-dress looked fioin 
the balcony and laughed at blind Sam- 
son, as their fathers had laughed at the 
bull wrestlers vaulting over the bulls 
long, long ago in Crete. And Samson, 
asking God to remember him, took hold 
of the two middle pillars upon which 
the house stood and on which it was 
borne up, and pulled the whole build- 
ing down on himself and all the people 
thcicin. Thus he slew more Philistines 
by his death than he did in his life. But 
the Children of Israel still remained 
subject to the Philistines. 

Not too much time need be spent over 
the stories of Samson, but Samson's 
riddle is woich telling. Only a few of 
the early proverbs and riddles 

(dark sayings) have come down to us. 
One of these is Samson's riddle. It was 
a difficult riddle for the guests to gues^, 
unless they kne\v the story of how Sam- 
son killed a lion (the eater), and later 
found a honeycomb in its dried bones 
(sweetness). Here is the riddle as asked 
by Samson, and the answer given by his 
guests in riddle form (to rvhich the cor- 
rect answer is " Love ") : 


Riddle: 

" Out of the eater came foith meat. 
Out of the strong came foith sweet- 
ness." 

Reply in Riddle form : 

" What is sweeter than honey? 

What is stronger than a lion? 
Anszver: Love. 

(Judges xiv, 14 and 18,) 

Samuel was the last of the Judges and 
the connecting link by which the judge- 
ship passed on to kingship. The history 
of the Judges teaches this lesson in a 
solemn way — that deserting God soonci 
or later* brought its punishment, but 
that God in His infinite mercy was ever 
ready to raise up dclivereis when His 
people came to Him in thcii trouble. 
The story of Samuel is taken with that 
of David in the third year. 

Ruth and Naomi 

This story is one of the most delight- 
ful in the Old Testament. It belongs 
to the days of the Judges, but its pic- 
ture of simple, peaceful village life is 
very different from most of the warlike 
scenes described in the Book of the 
Judges. 

Children like to know the meanings 
of some of the beaiuiful proper names 
in this story: Bethlehciiij the house of 
bread; Elimelech, God is king; Naomi, 
pleasant; Mara, bitter; Ruth, a friend, 
or perhaps a rose; 0 )paJi, a hind; 
Boaz, fleetness; David, beloved. The 
children can read the stoiy of Ruth and 
Naomi for themselves in Some Bible 
Heroes (Univ. London Press). 

The value of the stoiy lies in the fact 
that it hands c^own " the brave love and 
unshaken trustfulness " of Ruth, who, 
diough not of the chosen race, was 
privileged to become the aiiccsticsa of 
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David, and so of " gieat David’s greater 
Son and by die adoption of Ruth, a 
Moabite, into the Church of God, as 
one of God’s people, it anticipates the 
words of Chiist that ** many should 
come from the east and west, and 
should sit down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt, viii, ii)* 

Passages for Learning by Heart 

(1) The Psalms already given in 
Ghaptci 11 . 

(2) Many teacheis have found that 
children enjoy reciting the Song of 
Triumph when the Israelites finally 
escaped from the Pharaoh — the song 
they sang while Miriam, Aaron^s sister, 
and all the wornen danced, timbrels in 
hand.” The song is effective for choral 
speaking; if spoken antiphonally, one 
group being ready to take up the speech 
as the other finishes, the majesty and 
grandeur of the song can be expressed. 
Sometimes theie can be a full chorus 
of all the children's voices. The in- 
dividual voice of a child as a rule can- 
not do justice to this great song. 
Moreover, taken in parts like this, no 
child has a great deal to learn by heart : 

All: Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath 
tiiiimphed gloriously, 

15^ Group: The horse and his rider 
hath he thrown, into the sea. 

2nd Group: The Lord is my strength 
and song, and he is become my salva- 
tion. 

All: He is our God, and we will exalt 
him. 

3rd Group: PhaiaolVs chaiiots and 


his host hath he cast into the sea; his 
chosen captains are drowned. 

41/1 Group: The depths have covered 
them; they sank to the bottom as a 
stone. 

All: Who is like unto thee, 0 Lord, 
among the gods? 

I St Groitp; Who is like thee, doing 
wonders? 

2nd Group: Thou stretchedst out 
thy right hand, the earth swallowed 
them. 

3rd Group: Thou in thy mercy hast 
led forth the people thou hast re- 
deemed. 

^th Group: Thou hast guided them 
in thy strength unto thy holy habita- 
tion, 

All: The Lord shall telgn foi cvei 
and ever. 

Teachers will think of other ways of 
grouping the children and sharing out 
the verses. Much depends on the size 
of the class. 

(3) Certain passages for learning by 
heart have also been given in the notes 
on the various lessons, 

(4) How Moses was to bless the chil- 
dien of Israel: "The Lord bless thee, 
and keep thee; the Lord make his face 
shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee; the Lord lift up liis countenance 
upon thee and give thee peace ” (Num. 
vi. 24-26), 

A useful book for fiist and second 
years' work is Self Help Lessons in Reh- 
gious Jnstniction: Heroes of Faith, 
Polldnghorne (U,L P,), It contains many 
suggestions for individual work and oral 
work covering the giound fiom Abia- 
ham to Samuel, 
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THIRD YEAR WORK: 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Syllabus for Children 9-10 

Samuel and Eatly Kings of the Old 
Testament 

(1) Samuel 

I Sam. i. 9-28, ii, iii. i-ia, 15-20, 
The choosing of Kijig Saiih i Sam. ix. x, 
14-24. 

(2) David 

David the Shepherd and Harpist 
(i Sam. xvi. 7-13, 15-23). In verse 18 
the unknown author of this book is 
thinking of what David became, "ii 
mighty valiant man, and a man of 
Avar." The hook was written long aftci 
the events. 

David the Soldier and Outlaw. David 
and Goliath: the beginning of a great 
friendship, Saul’s jealousy. Death of 
Saul and his sons, i Sam. xxxi (rcfei to 
xi). News brought to David, 2 Sara. i. 

David ihe King. Elis kindness lo 
Jonathan’s son, His conquest of Jeiu* 
Salem. David’s souow for Absalom. 

(3) Solomon 

Solomon to be king (i Kings i. 1, 
28-40, ii. 1-4). Solomon asks for wis- 
dom (i Kings iii. 1-14: iv. 29-34). The 
Building of the Temple (i Kings v. 
1-18; vi, 1 1-38; vii. 48-51). The Queen 
of Sheba (i Kings x. 1-13), 

Samuel 

The stoiy of Samuel begins with a 
little picture of home life among the 


Elebrcws. It couceins the family of 
Elkanah, who was a fanner living high 
up in the hills of Ramah. Elkanah was 
a devout worshipper of God. The 
Tabernacle (sec Chait II) ivas then at 
Shiloh, wheic Joshua had first placed it 
when he entcicd Canaan, blouses for 
the priests had been added to it, and it 
assumed so peimanent a chaiacter that 
it is even called " the temple " in 1 Sam. 
iii. 3. The Temple, of course, was not 
built until the time of Solomon, Heie 
in the priests’ houses lived Eli and his 
sons, who were piiests and looked after 
the Tabernacle. 

Shiloh was on flic east side of the 
highway that goes up fiom Bcth-cl to 
Shechem (Map 2). The Israelites made 
a point of going them on a pilgrimage 
from time to time. Elkanah and his 
family went once a year to olTcr a sacii- 
fice. Shiloh was about fifteen miles 
noith of Ramah, so it would take quite 
a little time to get thcie, ilding on 
donkeys over lough and stony gimind. 

Around the Tabernacle was a couit- 
yard (see Chart II); heie weie some 
little huts tliat could he used for one or 
two nights by any who came fiom a 
distance. Elkanah and his family 
generally stayed a night. They looked 
forward to the yeaily sacuficc be- 
cause it was a kind of holiday 01 feast 
day, 

The Israelites still kept the ancient 
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custom of rarely eating tlieir domestic 
animals except as part of a sacrifice. 
Elkanah brought with him a sheep and 
gave it to Eli. Part of it, the fat, was 
cut out and burnt as an oifering to God. 
The rest was taken to Elkanah^s hut, 
where it was cut up and put into a large 
pot to stew. Wlien it was cooked, a 
servant came round with a dish and a 
fork for a portion for the priests' dinner. 
The nile was that he put his fork in 
and took whatever joint came up on it. 
Eli's sous no longer kept the old tradi- 
tions, they sent their servant to select 
the best joints before the meat was 
cooked. However, there was plenty left 
for the family to enjoy, and as they 
very rarely had meat, it was a great 
treat. 

Hannahj Elkanah's wife, had no 
children, and on her yearly visits she 
prayed for a son, vowing that if she 
had one, he should serve the Lord in 
the Tabernacle all the days of his life. 
And Hannah had a son and called his 
name Samuel ("heaid of God," God 
heard Hannah's prayer). When he was 
old enough, about twelve, she took three 
bullocks, an epliah of flour (see Chapter 
III), and a skin of wine and bi ought 
him unto the House of the Lord in 
Shiloh (the Tabernacle) to Eli, the High 
Priest. 

The story of the boy Samuel, and 
Samuel the Jwdge who chose the first 
King of Israel, Saul, and later David, 
can be read by the children or to the 
child! en from Some Bible Heroes 
(Univ, London Press). Chart II will 
help children to understand some of the 
things that Samuel did to help Eli, 
Theie weie seven lamps to be looked 
after, the altar of incense, and the shew- 
breacl. Outside the Tabemacle there 
was the altar of burnt offerings, 


The Choosing of King Saul (Saul means 
"asked for") 

The Philistines were now pressing up 
the valleys fiom the coastal plain into 
the highlands and gradually conquer- 
ing more and more of the countiy. The 
coming of the Philistines led directly 
to the choice of a king. If Israel meant 
to be successful against the Philistines, 
the people must be united and must 
have one leader whom they all obeyed. 
A .king was necessary to unite ihe 
tribes. 

Samuel, who was now judge, listened 
to the people when they demanded a 
king, and, firmly believing that God 
was guiding him, found and anointed 
the fiist king of Israel, Saul. Saul began 
well and ended badly. His elevation 
made him self-willed and self-assertive. 
He sought to lule absolutely instead of 
as the servant of God. 

' David 

David was shepherd, musician, sol- 
dier, friend, outlaw, statesman, king, 
sinner, and saint. In the Primary 
School the childien will get to know 
him as shepherd, musician, soldier, 
friend, outlaw, and king The chil- 
dren can read for themselves stories 
about David in Some Bible Heroes 
(Univ. London Pi ess). 

Let the children learn by heait 
David's song that he sang when he 
guarded his sheep: 

"The Lord is my shepherd; I shall 
not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastilles; 

He leadeth me beside the still 
waters, 

He restoreth my souL" 

Two stoiies are told in the Bible as 
to how David first became iiitiocluced 
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to Saul, who made him captain over 
his men; (i) The fust stoiy tells how 
David was brought to the Couut to play 
on his harp whenever an ‘'evil spiiit" 
was troubling the King, (a) The second 
stoiy tells how Saul got to know David 
through his defeat of the Philistine 
giant Goliath. 

Children generally want to know the 
exact height of Goliath. Pic was 6 
cubits and a span; a cubit was about 
1 8 inches, and a span was half a cubit. 
Goliath was thus 9 feet 9 inches. 

David and Jonathan 

The mutual love of David and Jona- 
than, so disinterested on Jonathan's 
part, and so nobly repaid on the part of 
David, has become for all time the type 
of a generous and endiiiing friendship. 
The A classes will enjoy dramatizing 
the stoiy of this friendship. The follow- 
ing simple play will help them, and 
through it they will memorize part of 
one of the grandest poems in the Bible, 
“ David's lament over Saul.” It makes 
it easier for the children to understand 
their plays or to WTite plays if they 
have a Reader or Announcer to tell 
what the scenes represent and explain 
anything that happens between the 
scenes. The A class may act this play 
for other classes or for the school. The 
play is also most useful for revision in 
the fourth year. It might well, in some 
cases, be left until the fourth year. 

A Perfect Friendship 

Scene I: King Saul's Home, 

Announcer: This scene shows a 
room in Saul's house. Saul and Abner, 
tlie commandcr-in-chief of liis army, 
arc talking together. 

[Sounds of people shouling, ” Goliatli 


is slain I Goliath is slain I Wc arc saved 
fiom the Philistines 1 ”) 

Saul: Listen to the glad shouts of the 
people 1 It was a wonderful deed. 
Abner, who is this lad who has saved 
us fiom the Philistines? 

Adner : I do not know, my lord. 

Saul; Find out, then, and come and 
tell me. My son Jonathan wants to 
meet him. 

Abner: I will go and fetch him to 
thcc, my lord. 

(Abner goes otii and returns with 
David.) 

Saul: Whose son art thou, my lad? 

David: I am the son of thy servant 
Jesse, the Beihlchcmite. 

Saul: Thou art a brave man. Today 
thou hast done such a great deed that 
never in all the history of Isiacl wilt 
thy name be forgotten. 

David : I used but the simple 
weapons of a shepherd, but God helped 
me. 

Saul: God strengthened thy arm and 
made sure thy aim. I owe thee thanks 
in the name of Israel. Sit, and my ser- 
vant will biing thee wine. 

David: My loul, thou dost honour 
nic. 

Saul: My son Jonathan, who will he 
king after me, awaits. He has heard of 
thy wondrous courage. He longs to 
meet thee. 

David : I am eager to meet him. 
Mine eyes have never yet seen a king's 
son. 

[Enter Jonathan. He is yoiniger than 
David, David stands up as Jonathan 
rushes towards him, and they clasp 
hands.) 

Jonajhan: I saw thee do it I Thou 
Rtoodst boldly hcfoic the giant. My 
hcait came up to my mouth, hul my 
eyes saw thy stone strike true. The 
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gieat giant laughed in scorn of ns all, hut 
it was his last laugh. He fell like a log- 
David : I swung my sling for God 
and Israel. I could not fail. 

Jonathan: Thy arm is strong. Thy 
heart is as hiave as a lioness guarding 
her young. Thy face is beautiful as 
the morning, T ake my cloak and robe, 
my sword also and my bow. Thou art 
inoie worthy of them than I am. My 
heart goes out to thee. 

David : And mine to thee. Thou art 
indeed a piince. Shall we be friends? 
(They clasp hands.) 

Jonathan: Friends indeed I I will he 
thy true friend as long as I live. 

David: And I will he ihy friend. 
(Saul approaches and places bis hand 
over their clasped hands.) 

Saul: David, thou shall stay with us. 
Thou shall go no more to thy father’s 
house. I will make thee captain over 
my men of war, When I am sad and 
gloomy, as I often am, thou shall play 
me sweet music on thine harp and drive 
the evil spirit away. 

David: I do not deserve all thy 
kindness, I did but slay the giant as I 
slew the lion that came after my sheep, 
But if it please the King, I will dwell in 
his house and be his servant. 

Saul: It does please me, David, and 
my son Jonathan. 

Jonathan : Come, David, all I have is 
thine. 

Scene II: Saul, Abner, and Jonathan 
in a room in Saules house. Saul is 
seated. Abner is looking out of the 
window. 

Announcer : This scene shows a 
room in Saul's house. Saul, Abner, 
and Jonathan are talking together. A 
great victory has just been won over 
the Philistines. 


Saul: It was a great victory. Thou- 
sands of Philistines fell by my hand. 
(Sounds of cymbals and singing out- 
side.) Who is singing? 

Abner [looking out of window) ; The 
women, my lord; they dance and sing 
rejoicing over our victory. Listen. 

Women; Saul has slain his thou- 
sands. But David his ten-thousands. 

Saul: Do they say that David has 
slain bis ten-thousands and I have slain 
hut thousands? It is false, This David 
seeks to find favour with the people. lie 
will take ruy throne from me, 

Jonathan: No, no. Father; David is 
true. He is as true as truth. 

Saul: Thou art a foolish, trusting 
boy. This David aims to take your 
place, He will be king when I am dead. 

Jonathan: No, no, thou art wrong, 
Father. David , . . 

Saul: Be silent, Abneii 

Adner : Yes, my lord, 

Saul: Do the soldiers like David? 

Adner: They do, my lord. They say 
he is brave and good. 

Saul [starting up and pacing up and 
down) 1 I fear him. I fear him. [Then, 
turning fiercely to Jonathan and 
Adner, he shouts) Go forth and slay 
this would-be king! Strike him downl 
He shall not take my place nor my son’s 
place. Go, strike, the king protects thee. 

Jonathan: No, no, my Father! Do 
not sin. against an innocent man. He 
has done thee no harm. He has served 
thee loyally. He took his life in his 
hands to save thee from the Philistines. 
God was with him. 1 pray thee, Father, 
do not kill him. He is my true friend 
and thy friend too. 

Saul [after a moment^s thought): 
Thou art right, my good, generous 
Jonathan. He shall not die; as the Lord 
liveth, he shall not die. 
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Scene III: Jonathan and David in ihe 
Fields, 

Announcer ; Jonathan meets David 
to waiu him of ^ his father's anger 
against him. 

Jonathan: My father heard the 
women singing, Saul has slain his 
thousands, and David his ten-thou- 
sands/' He was very angi-y with thee. 

David: Why should he be angry? 

I serve and honour him. I have slain 
his enemies. I would give my life for him . 

Jonathan; I know not — but he fears 
thee. I love and trust thee, David. 

David : I had better go no more near 
him. 

Jonathan: He has sworn to me he 
will not harm thee. His anger has 
passed. Come and dine with him to- 
night. Biing your haip and play sooth- 
ing airs upon it. He shall do thcc no 
harm. I will answer for him with my 
life. 

David: Thou ait a true friend to me, 
Jonathan, But why should thy father 
fear me? 

Jonathan: He fears thou wilt take 
his kingdom from him, hut I have told 
him thou art as true as truth itself- He 
has swoin not to harm thee. He loves 
thee, David. It was hut a moment's 
madness that made him speak against 
thee. 

David: I will come — but if I still 
anger him I will go no more to his 
table. I would not take his kingdom 
from liiin, I am true to thy house, and 
thou ait dear to me. 

Jonathan: And thou to me, David. 
My father shall do thee no harm. 

Scene IV: Jonathan and David in the 
Fields, 

Announcer: David went to dine with 
the King and played his haip to soothe 


him. But the evil sphit was upon Saul, 
and as David played he sought to kill 
him with hrs spear. But David slipped 
away out of his presence, and his spear 
smote the wall. This scene is out of 
doois behind a rock where David and 
Jonathan are discussing what to do, 

David: What have I done? What is 
my guilt? Why should the King wish 
to put me to death? 

Jonathan: I know not. But thou shalt 
not die, David, My father tclla me all 
his plans. He hides nothing from me. 

I will wain thcc. 

David: Thy fatlicr knows that tliou 
lovcst me. He will not tell thee of his 
plans against me lest he grieve thee. 
But just as surely as the Lord lives 
there is but a step between me and 
death. 

Jonathan (throwing his arms around 
David]: Whatsoever thou wishest I will 
do. 

David: No one can hear us heie. 
Listen. Tomorrow is the new moon, 
and I am expected to sit at the table 
with tlie King. But let me hide until 
the third day at evening. If your father 
misses me, say “David begged permis- 
sion to go to Bethlehem to his family 
as they offer their yeaily sacrifice." 
If the King says “It is well," I shall 
have nothing to fear; but if he becomes 
angry at my name, then we shall know 
that he is plotting against me. I must 
flee and never rctiun to tliy fatheTs 
house. Be good to me, Jonathan. My 
life is in thy hands If I must die, 
slay me thyself. I never want to take 
thy place. 

Jonathan: I love thee, David. Thou 
shalt not die. Thou ait nioic fit to be 
king than I am. I will surely tell thcc 
if my father is still angiy and plots 
against thee. 
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David : But how cmist tliou biiiig me 
word? The King may have thee 
watched. He knows thou lovest me. 

Jonathan; See no one listens {they 
look round), I have a plan to warn 
thee. On the third day thou must come 
to this place and hide behind this pile 
of stones. I will shoot ariowa in this 
field as though I shot at a mark, I will 
send a lad saying, find thcmU* 
If I say to the lad, "'Seel the arrows 
are on this side of thee. Pick them upT' 
thou wilt know all is well and thou 
caiist come to me. But if I say to the 
boy, "The arrows are beyond thee/' 
then thou must go — ^but let us lemaiii 
fiiends. Be kind to me^ David, and if 
I die — for I fear the wiath of my father 
— be kind to my brothers and children. 

David; Beyond question or shadow 
of doubt, I am a true friend to thee and 
thy house for ever. {They clasp haftds) 

Jonatftan: God be with thee {they 

ptiii). 

Scene V: In Saul's House, 

Announcer; This scene shows Saul, 
Jonathan, and Abner dining at the 
King's table. 

Saul: Where is David? Why has he 
not come to his meals either yesterday 
or today? 

Jonathan : David begged permission 
of me to go to Bethlehem, to his family, 
for the annual sacrifice. 

Saul {m an angry tone ) ; He thinks to 
escape me. Do I not know that thou ait 
fiiends with this David to thine own un- 
doing? As long as he lives, thou shalt 
not be king after me. Now send for him, 
for he is doomed to die. 

Jonathan : No, no, my Father; why 
shouldst thou put him to death? Mdiat 
has lie done? 

Saul: Tou hide him fiom me — but 


he shall die. Go fetch him, Abner. 
Hast thou, too, turned tiaitor like my 
son here? {Ahner goes out) 

Jonathan: Think, Father; once thou 
loved David. Do not do this terrible 
thing. 

Saul: Leave me, perverse boy, I will 
have my way. (He raises his spear as if 
to strike Jonathan, who leaves the loom.) 

Scene VI: In the Fields, 

Announcer: This scene shows Jona- 
than with a lad shooting arrows in a 
field to wain David. 

Jonathan: Run now I Find me the 
arrows quick which I shoot. (The lad 
runs after the arroivs) Is not that arrow 
beyond thee? Hurry, do not stop, cany 
them to my dwelling. I will shoot no 
more today {lad hunies away. David 
comes out of his hiding-place), 

Jonathan: Go now, and fear not I 
Thou shalt be king over Israel, and I will 
be second to thee. The hand of my 
father> Saul, shall not find thee, 

David: I will be true to thee, Jona- 
than, and thy children for ever. 

Jonathan: And I, to thee. Hurry 
fioin my father's wrath. God guard thee 
and watch between thee and me for ever, 
(They embiQce and go off in different 
dhecHons) 

Scene VII: David^s Camp. David and 
his men hear the nezvs of Saul's de- 
feat by the Philistines. 

Announcer; For many yeais David 
lived as an outlaw, hiding in caves with 
his companions. He was never safe from 
Saul, who often turned aside fiom fight- 
ing the Philistines to hunt for him. At 
last the Philisrines won a great victory 
over Saul, vvho fought bravely on amidst 
the last remnants of his army, seeing his 
noble sons fall dead around until only 
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siincnderoi death icmaiiicd. This scene 
shoAva ho’^v David heaid of the death of 
Saul and Jonathan. He is in his camp 
with his men around when a mnner 
approaches and kneels before him. 

David: Whence do you come? 

Runner; From the camp of Isiael 
have I escaped, the camp of King Saul. 

David: How went the battle? I piay 
thee, tell me. 

Runner; The soldieis fled fiom the 
battle, and many are fallen dead; Saul 
and Jonathan his son are dead also. 
{Exclamations of surprise and pity,) 

David : How do you know that Saul 
and Jonathan are dead? 

Runner: I happened to he on Mount 
Gil boa just as Saul was leaning on his 
s|}ear; the chaiiots and hoiscmen of the 
enemy were in pursuit of him. When he 
looked behind him he saw me and called 
to me. And I answeied, 'H-Ieie am I." 
And he said to me, " Who art thou? 
And I answered, '' I am an Amalckite.*' 
And he said to me, Stand, I pray, be- 
foie me and slay me, for anguish has 
come upon me.'* So I stood befoic him 
and slew him, because I was sure that 
he could not live after he had fallen. 
And I took the ciown that was upon his 
head and the armlet that was upon his 
arm and have brought them here unto 
my lord. 

David; Were you not afraid to put 
forth your hand against God's anointed? 
{He turns to his men.) Seize this man. 
Weep, O Judah I Grieve, 0 Israeli 
The beauty of Isiael Is slain upon tby 
high places : 

How aie the mighty fallen I 
Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no 
dew, neither let theic be rain upon 
thee. 

For there the shield of the mighty was 
cast away, 


The shield of Saul as though he had not 
been anointed with oil. 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives. 

And in their death they were not 
divided ; 

They were swifter than eagles, 

They were stronger than lions, 

How aie the mighty fallen in the midst 
of the battle! 

0 Jonathan, thou wasc slain in thine 

high places, 

1 am distressed for Lhcc, my hiotlier 

Jonathan : 

Veiy pleasant hast thou been unto me: 
Thy love to me was wondeiful, 

Passing the love of women, 

How arc the mighty fallen, 

And the weapons of war pciishccll 

Scene VIII: The Home of Jonathan. 
Announcer: This scene shows the 
garden of Jonathan's house where his 
little son of five ycais old is playing. His 
nurse is spinning (or weaving) and hum- 
ming an old tunc. Some soldiers 
approach. One hiiuies forward with a 
message. 

Messenger: I biing tidings of the 
battle. 

Nurse: Not evil tidings, I piay. 
Speak quickly. 

Messenger: The King la slain in 
battle. 

Nurse {hurtiedly picking vp the 
child): The Kingl The King slain in 
battle? What of my master? 

Messenger ; Jonathan his son is dead 
too. He fell fighting biavely. And all 
the hosts of Isiael aic diiven like chaff 
before the wind. {The nurse, clasping 
the child, turns to flee) 

Nurse: Let us (leel Let us flee to 
tlic hills I The Philistines aic upon us. 
I must save the King's son. {She runs; 
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in /ler haste she simiMeSj drops the 
child and falls on hivi.) He is hurtl He 
is hin t. What have I clone I {She kneels 
to examine him. Soldiers kneel to look 
at the child,) 

Soldier: He is hint. He cannot 
stand. I will cany him. Come to the 
hills. Jonathan's sei-vant Ziba lives 
there. He will hide and protect this 
child, 

Ndiise: Woe is me. What troubles 
have befallen us I 

Soldiers: Gome — to the hills I to the 
hills I 

Scene IX: David^s House in Jerusalem, 

Announcer; After Saul's death, 
David went back to the southern district 
of Judah, wheie his own people lived, 
and they made him King of Judah. 
Later he united all Israel and Judah 
under him and defeated the Philistines. 
He conciuered Jerusalem, that had be- 
longed to the Jebusites before even the 
days of Joshua, and made it his capital. 
This scene shows David in his house in 
Jerusalem talking to his servant Joab. 

David- Is theie no one left of Saul's 
house to whom I may show kindness for 
Jonathan's sake? My heart was bound 
up in him. We swoie eternal friend- 
ship. 

JoAu: There is one, Ziba, a servant of 
the house of Saul; he may he able to tell 
thee, my lord. 

David : Send now for this Ziba and 
have him hi ought before me. I will 
speak to him at once. 

JoAD {to servant): Run, fetch hither 
Ziba. Thou knowest wheie he lives 
Hasten. {Servant hurries out. David 
paces lip and down while he waits. 
Enter servant with Ziba,) 

David : Art thou Ziba, servant of the 
house of Saul? 


Ziua: I am, my lord, and thy servant 
too. 

David: Is theie not yet any of the 
house of Saul, that I may show the kind- 
ness of God unto him? 

Ziba: All Saul's sons are dead, but 
Jonathan hath yet a son who is a ciipple. 
Few know of him except I, his faithful 
servant. 

David: Poor lad I Plow came he a 
cripple? 

Ziba: When the news came of the 
King's death, my loid, all the people 
were frightened. The child's nurse took 
him up to escape, but she stumbled and 
he fell from her. 

David: What is his name? 

ZiDA : His name is Mephibosheth. 

David: Go, Ziba, to his home and 
fetch him to me. I would I had known 
of him sooner. 

Ziba: We thought it best to keep him 
hidden until the day should come, as it 
has come, when the Philistines were de- 
feated- 

David* Go, Ziba, hasten, bring him 
to me. (ZiDA goes out) Joab, why was 1 
not told of this son of Jonathan? 

Joab : Who was theie to tell you, my 
lord? We were all busy lighting, and 
thou hadst to defeat the Philistines, But 
for thy efforts we were all lost. We knew 
naught of this ciippled boy. A ciipple is 
not much use. Who would trouble about 
him? 

David : I would. He is Jonathan's son, 
and I am true to Jonathan and his house 
for ever. Here he comes. {Enter Ziba, 
MepiiiboshetHj and sei'vants) 

David: Mephibosheth I 

Mephidoslieth {kneeling zvith his face 
to the floor) : Behold thy servant. 

David (ramng him up): Fear not; I 
loved thy father, and I will suiely love 
thee for his sake. Thou shalt have all 
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the land that Saul had, and thou 
shalt sit at my table aii one of my 
childien, 

MEPnmosHETH (bowing) : Who am I 
that thou shouldst look upon me with 
such favour? 

David: Thou ait the son of my 
friend Jona than. Ziba I 

ZiTJA (bowing ) : My lord calleth? 

David : All that belonged to Saul, and 
to his house, have I given to Mephibo- 
sheth. Thou and thy sons and scivants 
shall till the land for him and hiing him 
die fruits that his household may cat. 
But Mephiboshetli shall always dine at 
my table as one of the King’s sons, 

Ziba: All that my lord, the King, 
says shall be done. I am glad to serve 
thee. 

Mephibosheth : Thou ait a loving 
and loyal friend. I thank tliee in the 
name of my father. 

David^s Conquest of Jerusnlem 

The childien can read the interesting 
stoiy for themselves in Some Bible 
Heroes (Univ. London Press). Jerusalem 
(meaning " founded in peace ”) had 
never been conquered. When David be- 
came king the Jebusites weic still living 
peacefully in this old mountain foi Cress. 
David, as King of Judah and Israel (he 
ruled the land from Deersheha to Dean), 
decided to make Jemsalem his capital 
city. The city was captured by the 
cleverness of Joab, and there was little 
or no lighting. The Jebusites threw in 
their lot with David, and they weie 
pleased when David made their city his 
capital. This helped to pacify them. The 
compaiaiivcly peaceful conquest of Jeru- 
salem showed that it was indeed a city 
founded in pence. The capture of 
Jciusalcm gave the Ark its first really 
permaiienL home. David had it brought 


to his city with singing and with danc- 
ing, with sound of the comet, and with 
trumpets, aud with cymbals, and with 
harps. The Aik was set in the niitldle of 
the tent or tabernacle that David had 
pitched for it. The children will Icain 
Psalm xxiv in connection with the story 
of the biinging of the Ark to Jcriisaleiu. 
They can imagine they aic taking pait 
in the pioccssion and chant the psalm, 
(sec Chapter II). David made many 
sweet psalms to chant before the Loul. 
He is said to have been the fnst to use 
music aud poetry as pait of the daily 
ritual at the “Temple” service. 
Although David wrote several of the 
earlier psalms, he did not write them all. 
When vve speak of the “Psalms of 
David” wc arc using a popular or general 
[oim of expression; we do not mean 
that they were literally all wiittcn by 
David. 

The children will learn about David's 
friendship with Hiram, King of Tyre, 
in the history lessons (see History Sec- 
tion). 

Solomon 

The time of Solomon was the period 
when the Israelites were most pros- 
perous. Their land had reached its 
greatest extent; for tire only time in IrLs- 
tory they had a navy, travellers canre 
from far and near to behold the wonders 
of Solomon 's court, foreign king.s were 
glad to be friends with him, and lirs 
i‘eign saw the building of the first great 
Temple to Gad, But al! this was possible 
through the work of David. He had de- 
feated the Philistines and founded a 
united kingdom, he had left behind a 
strong ally in Hiram, King of Tyic, 
who extended his friendship to Solo- 
mon. Egypt, still not strong enough to 
conquer otlici lands, was willing to 
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make a treaty Solomon, who 

iTiaiTied the Pharaoh's daughter. Owing 
to the peaceful state of the country, 
trade increased by leaps and bounds. 

With the help of Hiram, Solomon 
built a navy of merchant ships which 
sailed from his only port, Ezion Geber, 
on the Red Sea (Map i). His ships sailed 
south to Arabia, and perhaps even India, 
in search of precious stones, ivory, 
pearls, apes, peacocks, and other 
luxuries. These boats were generally 
known as “ships ol Taishish," which 
was the old name of Spain. The name 
"ships of Taishisli” at that time des- 
cribed the kind and size of a boat no 
matter from what port she sailed. Solo- 
mon's ships never went to Spain. All 
this fits in well with the liistoiy syllabus 
(see History Section, Chapter VI). Read 
to the childien the description of the 
merchandize of Tyre in the 27th chap- 
ter of Ezekiel. 

The story of the Queen of Sheba's 
visit to Solomon's court was extremely 
popular among the Israelites. Once the 
Hebrews had been an unimpoftant little 
nation fighting for their existence, and 
now the rulei of a wealthy and fai-dis- 
tant country came to see for herself the 
magnificent buildings of the I-Iebiew 
king. Sheba (or Saba) was a great trad- 
ing empire in south-west AraWa. 

The Building of the Temple (Chart V) 

Although the Tabernacle that con- 
tained the Ark (the earliest sanctuary 
or Holy Place) was often called the 
Temple, the first real Temple was built 
by King Solomon, and the word Temple 
generally means this temple. David had 
longed to build a proper House for God, 
a Temple, but this task, by God's will, 
was left to Solomon. The fust Temple 
was one of several buildings enclosed 


in a great court with a sunounchng wall. 
Within the court were the palaces of the 
King, the house of the Queen (a princess 
of Egypt), an audience chamber and 
magnificent throne, buildings for 
officials, servants, and slaves, and 
pillared courts, An inner court at the 
north end of the rvholc enclosure was 
the court of the Temple. There is a de- 
tailed description of these buildings in 
I Kings vi, vii. 

From Hiiani, King of Tyie, Solomon 
got cedar and fir wood, craftsmen, 
^vorkeis in wood and stone, gold- and 
silversmiths, and workers in the heavier 
metals, iron and bronze. For "brass" 
and "brazen” in the Old Testament 
remember to read “ bronze " in every 
case. Bronze, a mixture of copper and 
tin, had been in use for thousands of 
years (see Hisioiiv Section), but brass, 
a mixture of zinc and copper, is a com- 
paratively rnoderm invention. 

Chart V shows a picture of Solomon's 
Temple — the Holy House or Sanctuary. 
Around it were great courts for the 
priests and worshippers, The Temple, 
like the old. Tabernacle, was divided into 
two parts — the small Holy of Plolies (30 
by 30 feet) and the outer Holy Place (60 
by 30 feet). In the Ploly of Plolics stood 
the Aik of the Covenant, guarded now 
not only by the cherubim on the lid but 
by two standing golden cherubim who 
touched wings above the Ark. As in the 
Tabeinacle, the Holy of Plolies was shut 
oft from the Ploly Place by a curtain 
embroidered in blue and purple and 
scarlet. Before these curtains stood the 
altar of incense and the table of shew- 
bread; but there was now a five- 
branched golden lanipstand each side 
of the room. The doors and walls of 
the Temple were carved with figures 
of cherubim, palm trees, and open 
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flowers, iincl were overlaid with gold. 
Against three sides of the Temple weic 
built rows of chambers for priests, rising 
in tluee tiers half-way up the height of 
the Temple (see Chart V) and entered 
by winding stairs from within. Above 
the chambers were the "windows of 
naiiow lights " 

Before the building was a porch sup- 
ported by two huge bronze pillais. 
Notice the Temple is decorated with 
Egyptian and Assyrian designs — 
Egyptian lotus lilies and Assyrian four- 
winged cherubim and loscttes. The 
Phoenicians who built the Temple for 
King Solomon had no original ait of 
their own, but cleveily copied and com- 
bined Egyptian and Assyrian models 
(sec History Charts for Egyptian find 
Assyrian patterns). The Temple is des- 
cribed in I Kings vi and vii, and 2 
Chron, in and iv. When finished, the 
Temple was opened with a great service. 
The prayer of dedication attributed to 
Solomon stirs us today with its grand 
simplicity (2 Chron. vi. 1^-42), The 
Bible story tells that tlie building of the 
Temple took 7*4 yeais. It stood for 
350 years. In 586 n.c. Jerusalem ^vas 
conqueied by Nebuchadnezzar, King 
of Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar took 
all the Licasiucs fiom the Temple 
and burned it, with the city, to the 
ground. 


Passages f 07 Learning by Heart 

(1) The Psalms as suggested and 
arranged in Chapter II. 

(2) The extracts find quotations given 
111 the above notes. 

(3) If time, (fl) Ycises from Psalm Ixv, 
David's song of praise to God for the 
rain that softens the furrows, the grow- 
ing corn, the tender giass springing up 
shining wet after the shower, the happy 
sheep. The whole world seemed to him 
to sing for joy of God, its Cicatoi . "Thou 
visitest the earth, and watcrest it; thou 
wateicst the ploughed fields; thou 
niakcst them soft with showers; thou 
l)lc8sest the springing thereof. Thou 
crowncst the year with thy goodness . , . 
The pastures arc clothed with flocks; 
the valleys also are covci’cd over with 
corn; they shout for joy, they also sing " 
(Psalm Ixv. 9-13). 

{b) Solomon's prayer (1 Kings iii. 
7-g) : " And now, O Lord my God, thou 
hast made thy servant king instead of 
David my father; and I am but a little 
child : I know not how to go out or come 
in. And thy servant is in the midst of 
thy people which thou hast chosen, a 
great people, that cannot be numbered 
nor counted for nuiltitude. Give there- 
fore thy servant an under standing heart 
to judge thy people, that I may discern 
between good and bad; for who is able 
to judge ibis thy so great a people? " 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


FOURTH YEAR WORK: 
OLD TESTAMENT 


S'iLLADUS FOR ChILDBEN 10 TO II 

Dtainatic Iticidetits £i'oin the Lives of 
the Prophets 

r. Prophets in Israel 

Division, of the kingdom (? Kings xii. 
1-24). 

Elijah: Fed by the ravens (i Kings 
xvii. 1-7); the widow’s cmse, healing 
the woman’s son (i Kings xvii. 8-i<>, 
17-24); the contest on Mount Carmel 
(1 Kings xviii, 1-39); under the juniper 
tree, "the still small voice " {i Kings 
xix. 1-8, 9-18); the mantle o£ Elijah (i 
Kings xix. 19-21); Naboth’s vineyard 
(i Kings xxi). 

Elisha : The cliaiiot of fire (a Kings ii. 
1-15); the captive maid (2 Kings v). 

Amos: His message to die people of 
Bethel and Samaria (Amos i. i; v. 8-15, 
21-24; >4-i5.' vhi- 4-6). 

Isaiah: Isaiah, Hezekiah, and Sen- 
nacherib (Isa. xxxvi, xxxvii); the 
Northern Kingdom falls (2 Kings xvii). 

Jeremiah: the Potter's House (Jer. 
xviii, i-io); Jeremiah in piison (Jer. 
xxxvii. 4-21); the Black Slave, the siege 
of Jenisalem (Jer. xxxviii, xxxix). 

II. Exile in Babylon 

JeiTisalem taken (2 Kings xxv. 1-4, 
8-io; the Captivity (Psalm cxxxvii; Jer. 
xxix. 1-4). 

Daniel: the Golden Image (Dan. iii. 


1-19); saved from the fieiy furnace 
(Dan. iii. 20-30); Nebuchadnezzai's 
dieam (Dan. iv); the writing on the wall 
(Dan. v); in the lion’s den (Dan. vi); 
Cyrus pciinits the Return (2 Chion. 
xxxvi. 22-23). 

III. The Return 

The " unknown prophet " calls for the 
Return (Isa. xl); lebuilding the Temple 
(Flaggai i, ii. 1-8; Ezia i, iii); Nehemiah 
returns to rebuild the walls (Neh. i, li, 
hi, iv); reading the Law (Neh. vih). 

Notes on the Above Syllabus 

Division of Solomon’s Kingdom 

When Solomon died, his kingdom 
was broken up. Edom regained its in- 
dependence, so the Hebrews lost their 
only poit, Ezion Gcber (sec Map i). 
Syria rccoveted its capital, Damascus, 
and adjoining land. Then the Israelites 
themselves became divided. The Ten 
Tribes to the North of Jerusalem chose 
a king for themselves, Jeroboam L Two 
tribes, David’s own tube, Judah, and 
some of the Benjamites, remained loyal 
to Solomon’s son Rehoboam. Reho- 
botom’s tiny kingdom was known .as 
"Judah,” and the name “Isiael" was 
applied in a narrower sense to the Nor- 
thern Kingdom, though sometimes it 
was used to include both kingdoms 
(Map 2). 
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The sepaiatioii is easily understood. 
Judah had iicvci ically been at one with 
the rest of Israel fiom the very (list- For 
centuries they had hccii cut of! from the 
iiouhciii Ten Tribes by the Jcbiisitcs of 
Jerusalem. Although David had con- 
quered JciusaJeju and i7nited /dJ the 
Twelve Tubes of Israel, there had not 
been siifTicicnt time foi the people to 
glow accustomed to their nnioii under 
one king. Judah had developed along 
its own lines, Its people were mostly 
small peasant fanners and shepherds, 
living in a rugged moitntainoiis dlstiict, 
knowing little of city life, and taking 
Jiede notice of events outside their own 
village, Rehoboam, moi cover, was not 
a wise king. He would not listen to the 
giicvanccs of Israel, and answcicil them 
foolishly, Israel complained of the taxes 
and forced labour under which they 
had suffered in King Solomon's days. 

The reign of Jeioboam I of Israel is 
important from the religious point of 
view. Now that the Ark was in Jerusa- 
lem and Jerusalem belonged to the 
Kingdom of Judah, Jeiohoam felt that 
he must have some sacicd objcctxS to 
take its placcj in orclci to keep his peo- 
ple fiom wanting to go to Jerusalem. 
So Jeioboam chose two "holy places" 
in "Israel Dan in the extreme north, 
and Bethel in the soiuh (Map 2 ), Bethel 
was one of the oldest shrines in the 
countiy. The word means "House of 
God"; Jacob was its founder, for hcic 
he had his dieam. At both these sanc- 
tiiaiies Jeioboam set up a golden metal 
bull meant to rcpiescnt God. The bull 
was a common way of icprcscnting a 
god in those days, since it was a symliol 
of sticagtli and power. The images 
were piobably called "calves" slight- 
ingly because of thcii small si/e, l)y 
those who hated this form of woihliip. 


The capital of tlic new kingdom of 
Isiacl Was fust Shcclicm, then Tiizah, 
and finally Sainaiia in the time of Ahah 
and his fathci. From this shoit ac- 
count of the Kingdom of Isiael ihc chil- 
dren ivill uiidci stand why most of the 
piopIietxS' prearhed fhcjc. 

PiiorHEi s 

Explain to the children the iiieauhig 
of the word " piophct." A piophct is a 
man who has a definite message to de- 
liver. Hebrew " pio/i/zcc)) " is always 
the uttciancc of one who speaks not for 
himself hut oil behalf of God; and a 
[ytophet " is the iiiaii who speaks for 
Go(h Impicss upon tlic cJiiJilrcn iliat a 
prophet does not mean one who fore- 
casts the futuic; if piediclion occuis in 
the message, it is incidental and gener- 
ally concciiis the immediate future, 

In connection with their histoiy 
(Chapter IX, Htsioiiy SncriON), children 
will like to know thi\t prophet is a Greek 
woid, fioin the Greek proj for, and 
phetes, speaker, fiom pheinij speak, 

Elijah and King Ahah of Israel (Chait 
IV) 

Ahah mariicd Jezebel, the daughter 
of the King of Tyie. Slie worshipped 
the Baal of Tyie (fiist legaided a sun- 
god, and later as a xsca-god as well). The 
tcniplc of this Baal had many piicsts 
and was often the xscenc of cruel ccic- 
monics. Human sacrifices, especially 
childicn, took place there whcnevci any 
danger tinea ten ed the inhabitants of 
Tyie. When Jezebel became Queen of 
Isiacl, Ahal) allowed bci to biiiig some 
piicsts fiom her country, and be built a 
temple Lo the Baal of Tyre at Samaria. 
Ahah, by introducing a foicign god, 
was doing a woisc thing than allowing 
the woiship of die gilded hulls, These 
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bulls were at least Israeli tish gods, and 
in many cases they were thought to 
lepresent God Himself. 

One man could not stand idly by and 
see his fellow countiymen forsaking 
their own religion and drifting into 
idolatiy. This man was Elijah, one of 
the bravest men in the Old Testament, 
Elijah sternly demanded that king and 
people must choose whom they would 
serve — God or the Baal of Tyre, for they 
could not serve both. But for the work 
of Elijah, the pure and noble character 
of Israers religion might have been lost. 

Elijah fed by the Ravens 
Some critics have thought to remove 
the miracle by reading “the Arabs/' 
but this clearly spoils the thought of tire 
old writer. He rightly felt no difficulty 
in chinking that God could thus provide 
for His serwant. The story should not 
be spoilt by introducing the word 
“ Arabs "for “ravens." 

Elijah on Mount Carmel 
Carmel was a range of hills (see Map 
2), Probably the site was chosen be- 
cause there may well have been a Baal- 
altar there, as well as one to God. “ The 
fire of the Lord fell"; .this means the 
lightning, 

The Flight of Elijah to the Wilderness 
The reaction following the sU'ain of 
die great contest on Mount Carmel is 
very natural and is well portrayed 
throughout the story, As far as pos- 
sible, help the children to understand 
the great lesson learnt by Elijah, a lesson 
for us all. Not in one day, nor by a 
great display of force, are spiritual vic- 
tories won. So was Elijah taught in the 
wilderness, when he found God not in 
the wind, not in the earthquake, not in 
the file, but in the still small voice that 


spoke to his heart, and that was the 
voice of God. Verses ii and 12 of 
1 Kings xix give the finest account of 
a divine manifestation that there is in 
the Old Testament. 

The “ juniper ” mentioned in this 
story is a desert shrub growing about 
Sinai and the Joidan valley. It is not 
a juniper, but a broom, which glows to 
a height of lo feet. The plant still 
affords a shelter to the traveller in the 
desei t, 

Naboth's Vineyard 

This is an important story. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” 
Ahab's conduct was the result of Baal 
worship. The prophets tried to teach 
that it was not enough to worship God 
and offer sacrifices, but as God was a 
lighteous God, they must please Him by 
righteous acts. Through the teaching 
of the prophets^ which was becoming 
more like the teaching of Christ, the 
worship of the people was uplifted and 
purified as slowly it became known to 
them that worship and sacrifice were in 
no way pleasing and acceptable to God 
unless they were the expression of the 
heart's desire to do His righteous will. 
The association of religious rites with 
good behaviour was a difficult lesson for 
the Hebrews to learn. All around the 
people worshipped Baals or local gods, 
who they thought gave them good hal- 
ves ts if they offeied sacrifices, and held 
drunken festivals in their honour. They 
never thought of any of their gods as a 
spirit of goodness, and so had no ideal 
to guide them. The children can read 
for themselves the story of “ Elijah, the 
Champion of God “ in Some Bible 
Heroes (Univ. London Press). This 
chapter also tells how Solomon's king- 
dom was divided. 
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[Llisha 

The stoiy of Elisha and the captive 
maid makes an instant appeal to the 
children. The story of the gteecl of 
Gchazi and the deception to which it 
led him is a VC17 human story, and the 
moral so obvious that it needs no words, 

Amos 

Under Jcioboain II (781-740 d.c.) the 
Idngdom of Israel prospered. He dc^ 
feated Syiia, Israel's chief enemy, and 
took Damascus; hei* capital city, jero^ 
hoam was a grand king. His lords and 
ladies had splendid liousCxS of fine hewn 
stone panelled in 1 idlest ivory — ^both 
summer - houses and win ter - houses. 
They feasted, drank, and sang, while 
the poor starved or were sold as slaves. 

Blit all unnoticed an enemy was draw- 
ing near — ^Assyria. Assyria was attack- 
ing Syria, Syria was weakened by the 
attack of Jeroboam. When once Assyria 
had conqueied Syria, there was no bar- 
rier to stop Assyria attacking Israel. But 
Israel, pulled up with pride, had no 
fear. Men said that they wcie true to 
God I3C cause they sent many offerings 
to the altars of Bethel, Gilgal, and Dan; 
the golden " calves ** set up by Jero- 
hoam I and meant hy him as simple 
signs of God, rcpicseiiting His .sticngth 
and power, had grown to be gods them- 
selves in the eyes of the foolish people. 
They believed if only they sent enough 
offerings to [he altais, God would pros- 
per them and lielp them to defeat theii 
enemies. So they ivcnt on feasting and 
oppressing the poor. 

It was at this time that AmoS;, the 
herdsman, lived in the little town oC 
Tekoa in the wilderness of Judah, where 
he tended his sheep and his fig trees. 
In the Billie, his trees are called "^syco- 
mores"; but this ".sycomoic" is a kind 


of fig tree quite dilfereirt fiom the 
British sycamore (see Chart IV). 

When Amos ivcrit to niniket he heard 
news about Israel — about the war with 
Syria, the foolish behaviour of tire rich, 
and the wroiigxS of tlic poor. He saw, 
too, the danger that threatened fioin 
Assyria. Amos in his writings (he was 
the first prophet to write down his 
words) tells vojy simjrly how God 
called him, "And the Loul look me 
fioiii following the flock, and the I.orcl 
saifl unto niCj Go, proplicsy unto my 
people Israel." 

So this unknown shcphcid, no mem- 
ber of the Guild or School of Prophets 
that had long been established in Bethel, 
went to picacli in Israel. He rvent to 
face nobles and piincCxS, priests and 
trained prophets at the king’s own 
.splendid shrine at Bethel, chief seat of 
tlic golden " calf." He preached against 
tire rich who oppi’CxSsecl the poor, the 
shopkeepers who cheated their cus- 
tomers, the judges who accepted bribesj 
and all the foolish people who believed 
thai: they could plcavSc God by sacri- 
fices offered to the splendid shrines. He 
warned them that Israel was in great 
danger from Assyria, and that God was 
not the God of Israel alone, "Israel 
thlnkedr she hath security because the 
Lord is her God. But the Loid is not 
her God alone. Tic brought her out ol 
Egypt; but likewise It was he who 
brought the Philistines from Crete, and 
who governs all the peoples. He maketli 
no difference between the Children of 
Israel and the black men of Ethiopia 
who dwell in the ends of the earth. 
All arc responsible unto God for leading 
lives of [roodiicss; and Judah and Israel 
he holdeth responsible above all nations 
of cat'th borause U) them lie liatli 
spoken nioic often and revealed nioie 
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o£ His real nature Therefore, since they 
break His laws, their punishment will 
be gieater, think God is your 

God alone. He is God of all th(^caitli. 
Lq, he that {onxieth the mountains and 
createth the wind and dcclareth unto 
man what is his thought, that is the 
Lord God of Hosts* Seek good and not 
evil that ye may live. So the Lord shall 
be with you I 

No one liked what Amos said, the 
piiests, the king, pilnces, rich folk, and 
indeed most of the people. When he 
dedal ed that in the day of battle they 
would be defeated by Assyria and all 
led away as captives, they cried out 
ticnson,” and the high priest and King 
Jeroboam turned Amos out of Israel, 
Amos was a prophet who only preached 
once at Bethel and at Samaria, But 
although he was silenced, he returned 
to Telcoa and wrote down what he 
preached. 

Elijah had pioved that God was the 
one and only God, the God of Israel. 
Amos added that God was God of all 
the earth, of all people, a God who de- 
nianded, not sacilfices, but that men 
should live good lives. The following 
verse might be learnt by heart by the 
childicn: "Seek him that inaketh the 
seven stars and Oiion, and tuineth the 
shadow of death into the morning, and 
niaketh the day daik with night; that 
calleth foi the watcis of the sea, and 
poureth them out upon the face of the 
caith: the Loid is his name^" (Amos 
V, 8) 

The stoiy of Amos, the herdsman 
and prophet of the kingdom of Israel is 
simply told in Bible 'Heroes (Univ. 
London Press). This story is useful 
to read to children, as it scressea some 
oE the points one wants them Lo remem- 
ber, or belter still encoiuagcs the chiL 


dren to read it for themselves, with 
help if necessaiy. Test to see if they 
have grasped the important points. Let 
the childien write down what they 
tliink would please Amos if he were to 
visit their village or town today; and 
what would distress him. Very intci- 
esting and thoughtful answeis are often 
given to these questions. 

The End of the Kingdom of Israel 

The words of Amos came tnie. The 
people suffered foi their folly and sins. 
The Assyiians conqueied Syria; then 
they attacked Israel. Saigon, King of 
Assyria, captuied Samaria, and tlic 
kingdom of Isiael came to an end 
(7:^^ D.C.), Most of the people weic 
taken away as captives to Assyiia and 
passed out of history. Theii religion 
was not strong enough to keep them to- 
gcthci as one people. The Noithein 
Kingdom became Icnown as Sainaiia, 
from its capital Samaria. 

The Kingdom of Judah .(Map q) 

The kingdom of Judah lasted longci' 
than the kingdom of Israel, partly be- 
cause she was farther away from the 
main trade route which had become the 
route of the invadei's. Unless Judah 
delibeiatcly made trouble, she was fairly 
safe. No great power would waste time 
ill conquering a country which they re- 
garded as both unimportani and unat- 
tiactive. 

Isaiah was the gieatest prophet of the 
kingdom of Judah. Unlike Amos, he 
belonged to the upper class. He was 
well educated and had a wonderful 
command of language, and a knowledge 
of facts outside his own neighbourhood. 
The beautiful passages in his writings 
show his powci of expression. Many 
model n critics hold that Isaiah cannot 
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have wiiLLcn the lasL twenty-seven chap^ 
Lci's of the book, and that these chapters 
arc the woik of a later piophct, pci haps 
also limned Isaiah; he is often spoken 
of as the “Unknown Prophet” and 
Unknown Comfoitei.” Thcie is proh- 
alily no need to mention this to Jnnioi 
chilcUen. 

The (ICxSCiiption of Isaiah’s call to he 
a pioplict is one of the many line and 
uplifting passages in the Old Tcstamciii, 
Pait of It has been taken over into 
ChiisLian woiship; it appears in the Tc 
Deiiin and in the Communion Service, 
Although Isaiah began to preach in 
the last year of King Uzziah, and com 
tinued to do so during the reigns of 
Jotham and Ahaz, it was not until 
Hezekiah came to the throne (715-686 
iLC.) chat he was able to gain much hcar- 
iug. 

A veiy useful account of the life and 
teaching of Isaiah will lie found in Some 
Bible Heroes (Univ. Uondon Pi css), It 
deals with (^) Isaiah’s early life, and 
gives a picture of Jerusalem and life in 
JciiixSalem in those days; (/;) Isaiah’s 
advice to King Hezekiah, and Senna- 
cherib’s attack on Jerusalem and its 
failiiie. In thcii history lessons ihc chil- 
dren will Icain about Sennacherib (see 
Chapter V, Ht5>'jouy). 

Had Hezekiah followed the wksc ad- 
vice of Isaiah, a true sLatesman, he 
could have avoided war with Assyiia. 
Isaiali’s advice was : Assyria was too 
powciful for any small state to plot 
against; let Judah remain nciitial, and 
as long as she took no pair in any of the 
plotxS and alliances against Assyria she 
would he left in peace, and her people 
\voiiId be flee to woiship God, But 
Hezekiah did not always follow Isaiah's 
advice, hence the attacks of Senna- 
cherib. 


The childieu will he intciested to 
know that Scnnachciib had the account 
of his first campaign against Jiulah 
written on a baked clay cylintlci that is 
now ill the British Museum, Senna- 
cherib tells how aftei defeating the 
Egyptians and the aimics, he took 
forty-six of Ilczckiah’s foiti esses and 
Blockaded Jciiisalcin; when Hezekiah 
submitted, he paid a tiihiite of 30 
lalcnlxS of gold and 8no of silver, and 
sent it after Sennacherib to Assyiia, 
Tlie stoiy in Kings agiccs with the 
wilting on Scnnachciib's cylinder. 

The children will like to look at the 
pictmes of AxSsyiia on the Ilistoiy 
CharLs, and see how the Assyiians wiotc. 
One must not, however, make the 
Scripture Icxsson a history lesson, hut 
rathci xstiess the lessons Isaiah taught, 

Haiali*s Teaching (including the teach- 
ing of the Second Isaiah or Un- 
known Prophet) 

The people ol long ago thought that 
their gods were ciuel and icvcngeful, 
and even the Plcbicws thought that God 
appiovcd and even dcniaiidcd many 
ciucl things, Amos had tiled to show' 
that thisS was a mistaken idea, and that 
God could take no delight in wicked- 
nCxSS of any soit. Isaiah ivcnt faithcr 
than this, foi he taught ihat God ivas 
peifcct Goodness and absolute Puiity. 
The '’holiness” of God meant peifcct 
goodness and pinky. They were God’s 
people, hound to Him by the Covenant 
(agreement) of olden times. God ivas 
holy, therefore His people must be holy 
too. Isaiah also taught in Judah, what 
Amos had taught 111 Israel — that God 
(Iocs not want vain sacrifices, incense, 
meetings and feasts. 

Stress the hopefulness of Isaiah’s mes- 
sages, the revelation of Cod as a loving 
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Father as well as a stem judge (this is 
approaching the teaching of Chnst), 
and above all the ^vords tliat foretell the 
coming of a Saviour, the Messiah 
(Anointed One). His piophccy is the 
earliest piophecy where such a hope 
appears. There are many beautiful pas- 
sages in Isaiah that may be read with 
advantage to the children, and some 
they will like to Icani. Heic are a few : 

(1) God does not want bunit olleiings 
ol lams, or feasts, instead: Wash you, 
make you clean; put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes; 
cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow ” 
(Isa, i, i6, 17). 

(2) '‘How beautiful upon the noun- 
tarns aie the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace; 
that bringeth good tidings of good, that 
piihlishetli salvation; that saith unto 
Zion, Thy God reignethl " 

(3) God is a sure refuge: "O Lord, 
thou art my God; I will exalt thee, I will 
praise thy name; for thou hast done 
wonderful things; thy counsels of old 
are faithfulness and tmth. For thou 
hast been a strength to the poor, a 
strength to the needy in his distress, a 
refuge fiom the stoim, a shadow from 
the heat.'' 

(4) God a loving father: "He will 
swallow up death in victory; and the 
Lord God will wipe away tears from off 
all faces." 

(5) The coming of a Saviour (Isa. ix. 
2, 6) : " The people that walked in dark- 
ness have seen a great light: they that 
dwell in the land of the shadow of 
death, upon thenr hath the light shined. 
For unto us a child is horn, unto us a 
son is given ; and the government shall 
he upon his shouldei : and his name 


shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
The mighty God, The everlasting 
Fathei, The Prince of Peace." 

Further references to the coming of 
Christ; Isa. ix. 2, 6, 7; xi. 1-9; xxxii. 
1-5, 16, 17. 

Jeremiah: the Hero Prophet 

When Jenisalem had been saved 
from Sennacherib, Isaiah and Hezekiah 
made many reforms in Judah. They 
took away the altais on the high places 
in all the towns and villages round, and 
tried to make Jemsalcm alone one central 
place of woiship, one altar to one God. 
When King Hezekiah died, those who 
hated Isaiah's refoims and longed for 
their idols again got control of the 
young king, Mannasseh, a boy of twelve, 
and began to build up anew altais for 
Baal, and worshipped the vsun, moon, 
and stars in the veiy courts of the 
Temple. But Mannasseh's grandson 
Josiah, when he became king, did what 
was right; he sought after the true God 
of David and tried to rid Judah of her 
altars and graven images, but the peo- 
ple were stiibhoin. It was in Josiah's 
reign that Jeremiah began to preach. 
He lived in the town of Anatoth not far 
from Jerusalem and came from a family 
of priests 

Remind the children that Israel (the 
Northern Kingdom) had been destroyed 
and most of the Israelites taken away to 
Assyria; the Assyrians had brought peo- 
ple from other countries to colonize the 
kingdom of Israel; they had brought 
with them the worship of Assyrian gods, 
and these gods became popular even in 
Judah. There was therefore great need 
for a wise teacher. 

The " call " of the prophet Jeremiah 
leveala the secret of his greatness and 
helps to show the nature of his contri- 
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I)iition to icligion. To Jei^cmiiili re- 
ligion was above all else a personal rela- 
tion to God. God was not only the God 
of a nation, but the God of each in- 
dividual. The piophctic** word was 
not something that came to him fioin 
time to time, it was an abiding posses- 
sion In the story of his call (Jci\ i), 
he says: "Then the Loid put forth his 
hand and touched my mouth. And the 
Lord said unto me, Behold I have put 
my words in thy mouth,” 

For some years Jeremiah preached to 
the people, and under the good king 
Josiah their heaits began to tuin to 
Gocl. Jeremiah's cry was " O Jcnisalem, 
waxSh thine heart fiom wickedness that 
thou mayest be saved. Wilt thou not 
from this time cry unto God: My 
father, thou art the guide of my youth? 
Truly in the Loid our Gocl is our salva- 
tion.” 

When news came to Judah that As- 
syria had been conqucied by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, King of Babylon, and his allies 
the Medes, the people all rejoiced. 
Nineveh was a heap of ruins, Judah was 
safe from the Assyrians. But Jeremiah 
warned them that Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon, might be as danger- 
ous as the AssyJans Ills warnings 
made the people of Judah very angiy. 

The story of Jeremiah's iniprisoit- 
ment because he warned the people 
against Nebuchadnezzar, and Nebu- 
chadnczzai'fl conquest of Jeiusalcm 
down to the death of Jeicmiah, will be 
found simply told in Some Bible Heroes 
(Univ, London Piess). It is a thiilling 
story Tor tlie childicii, in which the 
coinage of Jeremiah stands out like a 
star. Of all the prophets be was per- 
haps the one who sulfcicd most, yet 
never lost his faith in God or the com- 
panionship of God. Parts of f])c stoiy 


of Jeremiah can he lead fiom the Bible, 
hut a plain straightforward stoiy will 
help the cliildrcn to get the full value 
from the verses from the Bible. Read 
to them the rcfciences to the Pottci'xS 
House (Jer, xviii. i-io (Chart IV)); 
wrought a work on the wheels means 
on the two stones. The potter's wheel 
consisted of two ciicular stones; the top 
stone turned on a pivot fastened to the 
lower stone. Tlic top stone was the 
pottcr'vS stone or wheel on which he 
modelled his clay. Pictures of potteis' 
wheels of diUcrciu kinds will be found 
in the 1115101 ^ Chai ts (sec also Ghat t IV). 

]V(is marred in the hatid of the 
potter/’ but the potter did not thiow it 
away, he moulded it into another pot. 
So although Israel's history has been a 
failure, Gocl can iiiumph over it. 
This was Jeremiah's message of comfort 
to the exiled Jews. 

Read also to the chilchen Jeremiah's 
words about God's promise of a Saviour 
(Jer. xxiii. 5-8). 

Although people did not listen to 
Jeiemiah when lie was alive, his words 
were a source of inspiration to those 
who came after. He taught that the 
time would come when men would serve 
God, not merely because their fathers 
had promised to do so long years ago, 
hut because the vei'y Spirit of God bad 
touched their hearts and changed their 
lives. 

Jeremiah's life was full of sorrow and 
disappointment. The kings of Judah 
would not take his wise advice. They 
insisted, as in the days of Hezckiali, in 
plotting with Egypt against Babylon, 
which had taken the place of Assyiia. 
Thus he strove in vain to prevent what 
he knew must happen — the downfall of 
his beloved Jerusalem; it was uttcily dc- 
.stroyed in 586 B.a Yet he always had 
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faith and hope, The children may like 
to learn these tvords; 'Tt is good that a 
man should both hope and quietly wait 
for the salvation of the Lord. He doth 
not afflict willingly nor grieve the chil- 
dien of men. Let us search and try 
our ways and tum again to the Lord.” 

11. Exile in Babylon (History Map i) 

The carrying away of the people from 
Judea, once the kingdom of Judah, in 
586 n.c. when Jerusalem was destioycd, 
is known as the Captivity, The new 
abode of the exiles was by the river 
Chebar, one of the canals which watered 
the Babylonian plain. Apparently they 
weie well tieated^ allowed to live under 
their o^vii laws, to trade and to hold 
land; indeed, many Jews (as we must 
now call them) found it easier to make 
a living in this new land than in their 
land of Judah, Some of them grew quite 
wealthy, But die devout Jews, like the 
author of Psalms xlii and xliii, went 
into exile with a great sense of loneli- 
ness. They felt they were cut off from 
God unless they could return to Judah, 
and especially Jerusalem To their 
wonder and joy, they found that God 
was with them in Ballon. Those who 
prayed realized that God was as near to 
them in Babylon as when they prayed 
in their own homes among the moun- 
tains of Judea or Judah. Thus they 
came to believe that God was indeed 
the God of the zohole earth, Jemsalem 
and its Temple had been destioyed, but 
God did not depend for worship on 
temples made with hands. These were 
great lessons to leain — God is eveiy- 
where and can be worshipped eveiy- 
where. 

Intelligent childien may ask: '^Why 
did the Ten Tribes in the kingdom of 
Israel disappear from histoiy, while the 


Two Tribes of Judah maintained in 
exile a life of their own and returned 
again to Jerusalem? ” The answer is 
the low level of worship in Israel. Re- 
mind the childien again that the North- 
ern Kingdom, being cut off from Jerusa- 
lem. and the Temple worship, sec up 
altars in high places where the people 
might worship golden calves as images 
of God. Unfoitunately worship was 
generally an opportunity for diunkcn 
feasting and foolish self-indulgence, 
There was no vision of a righteous God 
to raise the people to the noble things 
of which they were capable. The Israel- 
ites would not listen to Amos, who de- 
nounced the evil chat lies in idle luxiuy, 
foolish self-indulgence, and diiinken fes- 
tivals. These are the seeds of death, 
whether they are found in Palestine, 
Greece, Rome, or in a modem state to- 
day. 

The kingdom of Judah became 
known as the laud of Judea or Judsca, 
and its people as Jews. They also kept 
the name of Israelites. The kingdom 
of Israel became known as Samaria, 
The mixed foreign population brought 
to inhabit the land may have inter- 
married with any Israelites tliat were 
left. This mixed population were called 
the Samaritans, The Jews looked down 
upon them because they were a mixed 
race. The childien will learn in theii 
New Testament stories how the Jews 
despised the Samaritans. 

Daniel 

The stories of Daniel are of great in- 
terest to children. Chaldean sometimes 
means the Semites, the people ofKalclee, 
who settled in south-east Babylon and 
finally conquered Babylon. Nebuchad- 
nezzar was a great Chaldean king of 
Babylon (sec History Section); some- 
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times the woicl CJinldean refers to an 
order of wise men or magicians. Tlic 
Babylonians were famous foi their 
knowledge of the stars. 

In Nebuchadnezzar's dream, the 
second and thiid kingdoms are the 
Median and the Peisian. The fonith 
kingdom, strong as iron, is the cmpiie 
of Alexander the Great. 

The Fiery Fur 7 mce is a story of moral 
value. It tells about the finest example 
of faith in the Old Testament. The 
stoiy must be carefully read or told to 
bring out the impoitance of these 
words; ‘Hf it be so, oiir God whom we 
scive is able to delivci us from the 
burning ficiy furnace, and be will de- 
liver us out of thine hand, O king. But 
if not, be it kno 7 m unto thee, 0 Idng, 
that we will not serve thy gods^ nor wor- 
ship t)ie golden image which thou hast 
set up.“ 

Men of tine religious faith will iden- 
tify themselves witli what is rigl:it, in 
full confidence that it will triumph; but 
if it does not triumph^ then they will 
still do so, choosing rather to endure 
final defeat with the good than to join 
in any victory or tiiumph of the wrong, 
Faith is not merely belief in ccitain 
statements as tiuc. Tiicrc is a moial 
element in it, as this story shows. Men 
who believe in a God of Righteousness 
and Truth do right, not for leward, not 
to save their lives, but because their be- 
lief tvill not let them do otherwise. 

The childien can read about Daniel 
and the fall of Babylon in Some Bible 
Heroes (Univ. London Pi ess), 

III. The Return 

When Cyrus issued the dcciee allow- 
ing the Jews to rctiini to Jeiusalem, not 
all the Jews went back at first. 

The Jews in captivity weic pi evented 


from sacrificing, because the Iaww said 
that no sacrifices could be olTcicd any- 
where except in Jciiisalein. Those 
Jews who vvcic anxious to cany on the 
old tvays of woishipplng God weie 
thcicfoie anxious to letuni, The "rc- 
tiiin ” meant givings up iheir means of 
livelihood and undcriakiiig a long 
joiimey. It meant nmning the risk of 
meeting rolibcr bands on the way, and 
perhaps when they got ihcic fmding 
other people ui possession of Jciusalciu. 
Nevertheless, many Jews cook the risk 
and went back. 

They found, on ai living, that the site 
of Jciiisalem was occupied by a few poor 
Jews who wcic descended fiom those 
left behind in 586 n.c. It was a dcpicss- 
ing scene. The city walls, the Temple, 
the loyal palace, and ncaily all the 
houses ^vci’c in ruins. The story of how 
the Jews rebuilt Jcnisalcm, the Temple, 
and walls can be icacl by the childien 
in Chapter XIV, Some Bible Heroes 
(Univ. London Press). 

Points worth stressing arc how the 
Old Testament had begun to take shape 
duiing the Exile, the origin of the 
scrilics and the Synagogue. These 
topics will liclp children to iindcistarul 
the New Testament. The follondng 
notes may be useful 1 

The Scribes and the Old Testament 

When the priests were taken into cap- 
tivity they took with them all the docu- 
ments, recoids, wiitings of the piophcis, 
and any written laws they could lay 
their hands on. During their stay in 
Babylon sonic of them studied, copied, 
and real ranged these writings. In tliis 
way a new profession grew up — the 
profession of Soihe (the childien will 
rcmcmhci the sciilics of Egypt that 
llicy leain about in tbcii liistovy lessons. 
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See Histouy Section, Chapter III), The 
Jewish scribes were descended from 
priestly families, but not all priests were 
scribes, It was during the Exile that 
the Old Testament fust began to take 
shape in the form we know it today. It 
was the scribes who began the process 
of compiling and editing the old. docu- 
ments, so that one book contained a 
number of stories written at diffeient 
times by different people, But the chief 
business of the scribes was the study 
of the Law. They took all the old 
laws which they alieady possessed — the 
Ten Commandments in more than one 
form, the Law found in die Temple in 
the days of King Josiah and Jeremiah, 
and several other collections — and made 
a new Code of laws to which they 
added regulations of their own making. 
This collection of laws is called the 
Priestly Code, to distinguish it from the 
earlier collections. Today there is no 
separate book for the Priestly Code, but 
it is distributed in short extracts 
throughout the first six books of the 
Bible. 

Heroes of the Reitirn 

In 538 B.c., Cyrus conquered Babylon 
and gave permission for the exiles to 
return. The first return under Zerub- 
babel was soon after 538 B*a The re- 
building of the Temple began in 520 
n.c., when Darius was king of Persia. 
Zechariah and Haggai, the prophets, en- 
couraged the rebuilding of the Temple. 

The stoiy of Nehemiah, who arrived 
at Jerusalem about 445 d.c.^ nearly a 
hundred years after the fiist company, 
is full of interest for the children. It is 
in the form of personal memoirs, and 
children will enjoy hearing parts lead 
aloud fiom the Bible. It was thiough 
Neliemiah that the walls aioiind Jerusa- 


lem were built up again. Ezra read the 
Priestly Code to the people, or parts of 
it, and other scribes went about among 
the people explaining the Laws. Gieat 
care was taken that the Samaritans 
should take no part in the lebuilding, 
partly because the Jews were afraid that 
the worship of idols might begin again. 

The last picture the children will have 
of Old Testament days will be when all 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem had been 
done and the people thionged into the 
open place hefoie the Water Gate to 
hear the Law. Ezra the scribe stood on 
a "pulpit'* of wood built. for the pur- 
pose high above them all, and he lead 
to the people from the Book of the Law 
(Chart VI). And the people lifted up 
their hands, and bowed their heads and 
worshipped God. So the Old Testa- 
ment ends, the people faithful at last 
to one God and following His Law. 

The Importance of the Work of Ezra 
and his Fellozv-scribes 

As far as possible the importance of 
tlie work of Ezra and his fellow-scribes 
should be made clear to the children. 
The scribes now took the place of the 
prophets of olden days— the advantages 
and disadvantages of stressing the Law 
— the need for Christ, By laying so 
much importance on the Law the 
scribes gave to the Jews a definite stan- 
dard by which all their actions, both 
public and private, could be judged. If 
at any time men were uncertain of the 
meaning of the Law, there were always 
the scribes at hand to explain it. It was 
laigely owing to the Law that the Jews 
after the Exile were saved from wor- 
shipping the gods of the nations loimd 
about. 

Point out, especially to the intelligent 
children, that there is danger in stress- 
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mg the Law. There is ahvays the gicat 
temptation to keep the letter of the Law, 
while sinning against the real principles 
of leligion — love, charily, justice. The 
chilclicn will hear much in ihc New 
Testament about the Law and the 
sciihcs, and these woids will mean moic 
to them because of this intioduction to 
them. We cannot teach the New Tesia- 
iiieiu without the Old. They will notice 
that the teaching of Chiist is based not 
on the Law bin on Love and Chaiily. 

" 77 ii? 7joo/i5 of ihc Lmv^' — *'Bo()k^^ 
indicates foiin, and Lmv indicates 
contents — tlie former means a loll, oE 
parchment or papyrus, Itept or earned 
in a stout leather ease. The tcim law 
strictly means "teaching or insiiuc- 
tion,*' the legal code connected with the 
name of Moses, the Hchiew's gicatcst 
legislator. 

Let the children look caicfully at the 
*'book^’ from which Ezia is leading 
(Chart VI). TJie book is lunvoimrl from 
one roller, and rolled up on the other. 
Fig. 14 shows a Jewish roll-hook in its 
stout leather ease. Notice the coluinn 
or " page." The part to be read was on 
the inside of the roll In some cases 
there was writing on the outside of the 
ioU. 

Syjiagogues (Fig. 15) 

It is clifliciilt to tell at exactly what 
peiiod synagogues wcie first used. Prob- 
ably something like them came into 
being dining the Exile, for the Jews had 
no temple in Babylon, and must have 
felt the need foi meeting together to 
hold SCI vices. However that may be, 
some time afler the Jews' ictiiin to 
Jerusalem, the synagogues giadually 
became of gicat interest and iinpoit- 
ancc. They tvcrc places whetc the 
Jewish Law was regularly studied and 



FJj^ 7i| — jMvis/f lloiL-nooK IS irs 
Sioui LrATiim CAsr. 


taught, and it was in their synagogues 
that the JcAvs developed that type of 
service which laici hecnnic the model 
for all the Clnistian chinches. These 
services wcic quite dilfcient from those 
of the Temple, The Temple sei vices all 
cciiLicd loiind sacrifice. Animal victims, 
offerings of giain, fiCvSt-fniits from the 
gardens, or the burning of incense 
foimcd the basis of all Temple sei vices. 
Psalms wcic sung and prayeis wcie said 
only l)y the priests. ' There was no con- 
gregational singing, because only the 
piicsts might enter the Temple, The 
otlicr worsiiippcis stood outside in the 
conuyard (see Lukei. 8-io). 

On the other hand, a synagogue was 
open to all — even to women, but the 
women liacl to sit by themselves in a 
galleiy, which hid them fioin the sight 
of the men. Theic was no altar in a 
.synagogue, because no saciifices were 
offered thcic- The most important ob- 
ject was a cupboard, called an aik in 
incnioiy of the days when the Ten 
Cominanchncnts weie tariied in an Aik. 
Til this (iipboaul ihc sat red hooks which 
made the Jewish Bible — the Old Testa- 
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merit — were kept. The services were 
conducted by a Rabbi (master), not a 
priest. But the Rabbi, was a man learned 
ill the Law and well versed in all the 
sacred writings. The Rabbi often asked 
another man to take part in conducting 
a service (see Luke iv. i6-aa). The ser- 


vice was very simple and consisted of 
the singing of psalms, in which all 
joined, the reciting of prayers, the lead' 
ing of two lessons, one from the Law 
and the other from the Prophets, and 
an explanation of some passage of Scrips 
ture, something like our sermon. 

Fig. 15 shows a 
drawing of one of 
the earlier syna- 
gogues. Notice 
the arrangement. 
At one end, which 
often points to- 
wards Jerusalem, 
is the apse, a 
sciniciicular re- 
cess, where is a 
Clipboard called 
an ark (in mem- 
ory of the Ark in 
the Tabernacle in 
the Wilderness). 
Before the ark 
hangs a large cur- 
tain or veil, of 
velvet or silk, and 
lichly ornamen- 
ted. Within the 
ark are the 
Scrolls of the 
Law or Jewish 
Bible. The lead- 
ing-desk (B, ill 
Fig, 15) is on a 
p la t f 0 r m ap- 
pi cached by two 
or three steps on 
either side. It 
stands in the 
centre of the 
building. Notice 
the i c a d e V ' s 
desk, on which 
the Roll of the 
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Liiw is placed (or the leading of the 
lessons. Like the pulpit of wood 
which Ezra made for the reading of 
the Law, this desk is of coiisidciablc 
size. The after poition of the plat- 
form has scats for the synagogue choir. 
Thc scats of the woisldppcis citlici 
face theaikorarc parallel to the sides of 
the building. TJic \voisliippcrs thcrcfojc 
do notliavc their backs to the ark. How- 
ever, the scats of honour face the con- 
gregation, and these have their backs to 
the aik (as in Fig, 15), These wcic oc- 
cupied by the rulers of the synagogue, 
and coi respond to the ‘liighcst scats” 
of the synagogue which tvcie much 
sought after by the Pharisees in our 
Lord’s time (Matt, xxiii. 16). The price 
of the sittings vaiicxS, those nearest to the 
aik being the most expensive. 

The gallery (E, Fig. 15) for women 
is enclosed by a screen of latticc-woik. 
This separation of the sexes dining wor- 
xship is said to be based by the modem 
Jews on Zech, xii. 11^14, From the 
epistle of St, James we Icain that in 
early times in the synagogue the com- 
mon people either stood or sat on the 
floor, and that seats wcic only provided 
for the wealthier memheis (sec Tames ii, 
2-4, R.V.). 

As piaycr took the place of saciificc, 
worship became more spiiitual. It 
seems a far ciy fiom the stone altar of 
Abiaham to a beautiful modem Jewish 
vsynagogiie. The scivjce ends with the 
Benediclion of Nuinbcis vi. 241 "The 


Lord bless thee and keep thee; the I^ord 
make his face shine upon thee, and he 
gracious unto thee; the Loid lift up bis 
coiiiuciiancc upon thee, and give thee 
peace.” 

Tlisioiy and Saipture 

111 the lustoiy lessons the gift of the 
Hebicws to the world can be compaicfl, 
for example, with what the GicckxS gave 
the woild, or the Romans, or other 
nations they have Icaint about. The 
Hebrews gave the woild no gifts of ait 
or ai'cbitectinc, no gifts of organization 
or government. They were a little 
nation, small and unimportant in the 
general coiiisc of histoiy, but iliey gave 
the human heart its greatest inspiration, 
the knowledge of one living vital God 
whose powci is the true life of the uni- 
verse and the wgc to cvctyihmg good 
in thchcaits of men, The Giccks sought 
pcifcction in beauty, They gave the 
world, beauty (see His iory SucriON); the 
Hebrews sought a ligliteous God and 
gave the woild a standard of living. Ab 
though the mass of the Hebrews never 
rose to the heights of their greatest men, 
their knowledge of God increased with 
cvciy generation. With each new 
teacher God’s natuic of goodness and 
beauty was more clearly seen, and man’s 
assuiaiicc of lasting joy by sliiving to 
he pci feet even as God is perfect more 
strongly felt* The gift of the Hebicws 
was pel haps the greatest gift, because 
it gave life a l)ii}posc. 
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STORIES OF SAINTS AND 
MISSIONARIES 


S OME of these stories should be 
taken each year. It is well for chil- 
dren to lealize tliat God calls men 
of all nations, and that He calls men to- 
day as he called Abraham long ago, and 
speaks to them in the " still small 
voice that comforted Elijah long ago 
in the wilderness. As far as possible, 
choose stories of men and women of 
local interest— in Welsh schools, Welsh 
saints, and so on. It is helpful, too, to 
take, whenever possible, lives of saints 
that the children have heard about in 
the histoiy lessons. Too many names 
confuse them. Although the children 
will hear them in the history lesson, tliey 
can hear them in the Scripture lesson 
from a different point of view. 

The following list may prove useful. 
The stories marked with a star are those 
that fit in well with the history scheme 
as outlined in the History Section. 
How to group these stories effectively is 
dealt with in Chapter XIII, the Sequel 
to the Acts of the Apostles. 

St. George, the patron saint of Eng- 
land, died for the Christian faith 
A.D. ;jo3, when Britain was part of 
the Roman Empire and the Roman 
Emperors were persecuting the Clriis- 
tians. 

*St, Albati, a Roman who died in 
Britain for the Christian faith a,d. 304 
(about this date), tic was the first to 
die hr Britain for Christ. The beau- 


tiful story of St. Alban will be found m 
The York Histories, Book II (Bell), 

*St. Patrick's call to Ii eland, a.d. 432. 
In the history lessons they will read 
about St. Patrick in York Histories, 
Book III (Bell), or hear his story. In 
the Scripture lesson they can learn part 
of the beautiful old hymn of St. Patrick: 

" Christ with me, Christ befom me, 
Christ behind me, Christ within me, 
Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 
Christ at my right, Christ at my left, 
Christ in the fort, 

Christ in the chariot-seat, 

Christ in the ship." 

*St. David's call to teach the Welsh. 
The stories of St. Patrick and St. David 
are closely connected There is an old 
legend that St. Patrick, before he re- 
tiuned to Ireland where he had been a 
slave, stayed for a while in Wales teach- 
ing the people, and thought to make his 
home there. He loved its wild moun- 
tains and deep glens. There was much 
work, too, waiting to he done, and he 
thought perhaps he might be the man 
to do it. But one evening as he sat upon 
the steep rock of Cam Ilidi and watched 
the wondrous light and colours in the 
sky, the light seemed to take the lorni 
of arr airgel. "Dost thou see,” said the 
angel, "beyond the golden sea, a dim 
blue line beneath the sunset edge? That 
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is the land where thou shalt dwell and 
wage thy warfare for God. This coiintiy 
is not for thee, but is reserved for one 
who shall be bom ihiity years hence.” 
So it was that St. Patrick went to Ire- 
land, while Wales waited for the saint 
whom God should send. 

David fiom an early age was educated 
in a mouasteiy (ch Bede; for a descrip- 
tion of a Celtic monastery, sec History 
Section), and when he became a monk 
he Avas head of a mouasteiy. He Jived 
in veiy difficult times, for the heathen 
Anglo-Saxon were conquering Britain, 
and many Welsh hauls and chieftains 
did not like Chiistianity and looked 
upon David as their foe. The bards were 
the tcachcis of the people; they sang of 
the great deeds of heioes and told in 
flowing verse of their victoiics and de- 
feats, Thus it was a great matter to win 
the balds to the service of Chrust. David 
preached in many parts of Wales and 
thousands came to hear him; he also 
founded monasteiics, The monks, as 
well as teaching and setting a good 
example l:)y their lives of woik and 
prayer, made lovely copies of the Bible. 
Irish scholaia, too, often came from Iie- 
land bunging their niaiiusciipts. 

Children wlio Jive in oi near St. 
David's Avill be able to find out many 
legends about him, and visit the places 
Avhere wc think he was hoin and lived. 
He Avas born about the year a.d. 530 at 
a spot, says tiadition, about thrcc- 
qiiartcis of a mile south of the Cathe- 
dral, Avheie St Non's Chapel and Well 
aie. His father Avas Sandde, Loid of 
Cardigan, and his mothei Non, or 
Nonnita, of another noble family OAvn- 
iiAg the lands aioAind St lludc's Bay. St. 
David founded his mouasteiy in the 
sbelLcicd “Vale of Roses” uoav called 
after him — Si. David’s. Laiei he Avas 



Fijt 16 . — A IUack Giioum>, a Goid 
Cnosi wnii Five Ui \ck Cl^QVl i oii.s 
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made a bishop. The five Avild roses im- 
paled on a gold cross Avhich forms the 
arms of the diocese may rcpicsent the 
swcet-sccntcd Biiinet rose Avhich grows 
in profusion 011 the sand tliincs between 
vSt, David’s and the sea (Fig 16). 

David (lied on March ist, a.d. 601, A 
good deal of useful and intciesting in- 
forma lion Avill be found in The PiU 
giinPs Guide to Si. Dnvid*s and its 
Cathedinl. Guide-books aviII be found 
vciy useful Avhen children are learning 
about local saints. With oldci childien 
the pioject method may be followed, 
and childicn find out foi themselves 
points of iiucicsc about St, David or the 
saint being studied, and collect jiictiircs; 
for example, St. David’s Cadiedral, St. 
Non’s Cliapcl (the oldest religious build- 
ing standing in Wales), St. Non’s Well, 
and so on. 
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The points to bring out in the Scrip- 
ture lessons are : 

(i) No ugly wo)ds ever fell from 
David's pure lips, only kindly speech 
that turned quarrels into friendliness, 
true words, and honourable words; 
hence the old legend says that a dove 
with a golden beak played about his 
lips, 

The gentle healing touch of 
David^s hands. David was believed to 
have been educated at Whitlnnd Abbey 
ill Carmarthen, a monastery sure to be 
ill touch with Ireland, for in those days 
Ireland w-as the chief seat of learning in 
Western Europe, and the only place 
wheie the classics and Hebrew were 
taught (see History Section), A legend 
tells us tliRt once his master Paulinus 
suffeied from aching eyes, So bad was 
the pain that he could not see. He could 
not see David standing by him in pity- 
ing silence. Piesently he felt cool hands 
laid on his aching eyes and a tender 
touch sticking and soothing his pain 
away. As the Master of old in Galilee 
brought peace and healing by the touch 
of His kind hand, it is not strange that 
those who walk closest in His footpiints 
should have learnt how to comfort by a 
tender, loving touch or a kind word. 

*St Genevieve of PariSf about a.d. 
4 ^ 2 --^ 12 

Children will probably learn some- 
thing about St. Genevieve when they 
learn about Clovis, King of the Franks, 
and how the Franks conqueied Gaul. 
They can read the story of her life in 
Stones of Famous Women (Univ. of 
London Piess). 

St. Columbaj 521-597, his call to Scot- 
land, founder of Iona 

In their histoiy lesson the children 
will have heard tire story of St. Goluinba 


or read of it for themselves in York 
Histories, Book IH (Bell). No child 
should leave school without heaiing 
something about St. Columba, a name 
veiy dear to all in Scotland and Ireland, 
and indeed to all who share St. Colum- 
ba's faith. How he was loved by Gael 
or Briton is shown by the endearing 
epithets added to his name — Coluinkille, 
the Dove of the Chinches, The Precious 
Gem, The Royal Bright Star, The Wise, 
The Meek, The Self-denying.'* 

Although St. Columba obeyed God's 
call, it was with a sad heart that he left 
his beloved Ireland and his little chiucli 
and cell at Derry (now Londortclerry), 

My Derry, my Utile Oak Grove, 

My dzvelling and my little cell/* 

(Pictuies of a little church and cell or 
hut will be found in the History Sec- 
tion.) 

Many fine, uplifting passages can be 
read to the children from The Life of 
St. Columba (Cohirnb-Kille), by Saint 
Adamnaii. It is well to make childien 
realize the great lessons St. Columba 
and his monks taught the world by their 
example — ^by their happy, industrious 
lives, and by their love of God. Adam- 
nan says of 9 t, Columba, “ He could 
not bear to be idle, He could not pass 
the space even of a single hour with- 
out applying himself either to prayer, 
or reading, or else to some manual 
work/' 

It is said that three hundred copies of 
the Holy Gospels were written by St. 
Columba’s own hand. At Iona there 
was a ’writing-school where young 
monks wcie trained in the writing and 
illuminating of manuscripts. As the 
fame of the monasteiy spread, the 
greater was the number of those who 
desired to see for themselves the men 
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whose deeds were iiiousing so much im 
tciest over the hind. All were welcomed. 
Among the Piets, as well as in the 
islands, Goluinba and hi.s followers 
woikcd indcfatigably £oi yeais; cvciy- 
where they planted chuichcs and 
schools. The Oikiieys and Shctlands, 
the Ilebrides and the Faiocs heard and 
accepted the Gospel. Missions weie even 
established on distant Iceland. 

What wonder that the people of the 
far Hebridean islands ot Barra and 
South Ulst to this day invoke the aid of 
St, Goluinba and Michael in their 
annual Shealing Hymn (hymn for 
shelter or protection), for the monastery 
of Iona had sheltered and protected 
many: 

Thou gentle Michnel of the white 
steedj 

Who subdued the Dnigon of blood j 
Fo) love of God mid the Son of Almyj 
Spread over ns thy wing, shield its aW 
Spread over ns thy wing, shield us all! 

'^Thou Colunikillej the friendly, the 
kind, 

In the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Spirit Holy, 

Thioiigli the Tluccdn-OnCj through 
the Three, 

Eticompass ns, guard onr procession, 
Encompass us, guard our ptocession/* 

These two veiscs aic fiom a beautiful 
folk-song which is given with othcis in 
the Repot t of the Royal Commis'iioTi on 
the Ciofters of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scoilaud, 1884, in an Appen- 
dix by Mr. Alexander Caiinichacl, 

*St. Gicgoiy and the Angles; S/, 
Augustine and his Mission 
These stories will be found in York 

Histories, Rook II (Bell). A diainatr/ed 


vcisioii of these stoiies by Rodney Ben- 
nett will also be found in the History 
Section. 

*Aidan*s call fioin Iona to leach the 
English of Noiihumbiia, 635. Aidan 
foiuulcd his monastery on Lindisfarnc 
(Holy Island), The island was not far 
fioin King Oswald's wooden palace on 
the cliffs of Bainhorough. It was Oswald, 
King of Noithiiinbtia, who had sent to 
Iona for soincojic to teach his people 
because Iona ha<l once sheUered him. 
Aidan was both abbot of his iiioiiastciy 
and bishop, 

llcde, i\ monk of Noulnimbria (see 
I'listory Section), wlu> ^vrote the histoiy 
of these days, says it was a beautiful 
sight CO see Aidan, who could not xSpeak 
EnglLsh (he spoke only Iiish), picacli to 
the people. By his side stood King 
Oswald, who tianslatcd to his own giim 
warriois, and to the seivants of his 
palace, “the woids of heavenly life** as 
they fell fiom Aidaii’s lips. As soon as 
Aidan could speak English ^vcll enough, 
he travelled on foot all over the wild 
moots and dales of Oswald's kingdom 
preaching everywhere. 

His success and his happy ftiendship 
with King Oswald attiactcd othci 
monks fiom Iona and fioin Ireland. 
Chinches wcie built in diflcrciit pans 
of Noithunibria whcie English boys and 
their cldcia wcic taught by these monks 
of a foicigii lacc. Many of the English 
themselves became monks and scholais. 
The Iiish monks taught the English 
the ait of beautiful wiiting. In the 
Biitish Mliscuiu is a wonderful book m 
Latin and Old English called the Litulis- 
fainc Gospel (Fig 17). It was wiittcn 
by the monks on Iloly Island, The 
gaily painted Icttcis and lovely draw- 
ings (if the child icn can he shown some) 
will make them leali/e how the monks 

Ml 
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l^ig. 17 . — PaGP from 'HIE LlNDlSFATlNE Go^pELS, AUOUT A.D 70O. 


of old wojked for the honour and gloi-y 
of God. 

On the night of Aidan's death, a.d. 
651, a young shepherd called Cuthbert, 
watching his sheep ou the Lanatnermuir 
Hills which then formed part of 
Northumbria, had a vision. He saw a 
long beam of light break through the 
darkness of earth and a company of 
angels taking Aidan's soul to heaven. 
This wag Cut liber t's call, for in the 
year of Aidan's death he entered 
Melrose Abbey and became a monk 
and later Bishop and Abbot of Lindia- 
farne. 


^Caedmon 

The story of Caed- 
mon, the first Eng- 
lish poet or hymn- 
writer, is especially 
suitable for the 
younger children. 
CaedinoTi was a cow- 
heid who worked at 
Whitby Abbey (then 
called Streonesheath; 
in the time of the 
Danes tlie name was 
diaiiged to Whitby). 
The Abbey was 
ruled over by Abbess 
Hilda. She had been 
baptized by Paulinus 
at the same time as 
her great-uncle. King 
Edwin. Her life had 
been spent under the 
guidance of Aidan, 
who was her fiiend 
aud teacher. She was 
so wise, clever, and 
kind that thoughtful 
men and women who 
wanted to serve God 
and study came to 
live at her monasteiy. Kings and 
bishops, too, often came to ask her 
advice. Abbes s Hilda had many workers 
on her farm, which provided most of 
the food for the monastery; among these 
workers was a cowherd called Caedmon. 

Now it was the custom among the 
farm-workers, when their supper was 
done, to sing songs in. turn, accom- 
panying themselves on the haip. 
Generally the singers made up the 
rhymes or songs on the spur of the 
moment. Sometimes they chanted old 
tales about battles and advcntuies. 
Doubtless the music was often VC17 bad, 
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not like om music, and the songs only 
doggcicl, \noie like oiu nuisciy ihymcs, 
Still, they amused the audience and 
made the long winter evenings pass 
dieciily. 

Caedmon nevei stayed for this merry- 
making. He was a modest, quiet man, 
He could not sing, so perhaps he 
thought it would be foolish to ti-y to 
take part in the proceedings. Whenever 
the harp was being handed round he 
would slip quietly away to the cowshed 
wheic he slept. One night when he was 
sleeping peacefully among the straw, 
Caedmon had a vision. He saw a shin- 
ing figuic standing hcfoie him, 

'^Caedmon, sing some song to me,'' 
said the shining angel. 

"Alas, I cannot sing," said Caedmon 
sadly. "That is why I came away fiom 
the hall today," 

"Nevertheless/’ said the shining 
angel, " you shall sing.” 

"What shalllslng?” asked Caedmon. 

"Sing of the making of the woild by 
God our Father,*' said the <ingcL 

Now Caedmon had often thoiigliL of 
the sea and sky, the trees, and all the 
wonderful things around, and of Him 
^vho made them all, so he stood in the 
cowshed and began to make up a song 
about how God made the heaven and 
the eaitli, die sun and the stars, the sea 
and the green fields, the trees and 
fJowcis and all creatines Ilis song was 
not in the Latin language like the songs 
sung in church, but in English. 

When Caedmon awoke the next 
morning, he remembered the words of 
his song, and he sang it joyfully. Fcai- 
ing still it might be only a dicam, he 
tried to add some words to the song and 
found lie could do it. He felt siiic now 
he had been given a gicat gift. Fust he 
told the iceve oi stewaid iiiulci ivlioiii 


he worked all that had-liuppeiied. Ami 
the reeve, in his imii, lokl everything 
to the Abbess. 

When Abbess Hilda had spoken to 
Caedmon and heard his song, she said, 
"Caedmon, you have been given a gicat 
gift by God. You must use it for Him." 

Caedmon now gave up bis noik as 
cowherd and went into the iiioiiasicry to 
he taught by the monks. Day by day 
lie would sit with the wise nuiiiks, 
listening as they told him one or other 
of the Bible stories. When the sioiy ivas 
ended and explained, Caedmon would 
make it into a song> By his songs in 
English, Caedmon, a simple unlcaiiied 
man, was alilc to spread the knowledge 
of Chiist in Noi tlmmhiia. For tlie 
Anglo-Saxons who mliabitcd that king- 
dom hi Hilda’vS days wcie veiy fond of 
singing ballads and rhymes, but ncaily 
all their songs weic about battles, or 
such as told of the doings of the old 
heathen gods, Thor and Woden. 

But the new songs Caedmon taught 
were quite dilleient. They wcic about 
the one true God, who is the loving 
Fatlici of all men, and about His Son, 
Jesus Christ, who "for us men, and foi 
our salvation, came down fioiu 
Heaven ” Although at first many who 
leaint the words did not undeistaiid 
them, they began to ask questions about 
thciu and in this way Icaiiit about the 
Clii'istiaa Faith and came to believe in 
it. It was a gicat thing to have some of 
the Bible stoiies written down in the 
English language. All the copies of the 
Bible in those days were in Latin (see 
ITisi'ory Sect ion). 

Explain to the children that Caed- 
mon's gift of song seemed to the men of 
that day a divine inspirdliori, as indeed 
it was. The ” angel stoi y '' ks a heantiful 
way of telling liow Caedmon dlscovcied 
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that God had given him the " gift of 
song/' All oiir talents come Lorn God, 
and we must thank Him for them by 
using them in His service — especially 
emphasize the fact that in serving our 
fellow men \vc are serving God. 

*Uede (672-735), scholar, teachei, wuter 

A very full account of Bede will he 
found in The York Histories, Book IV 
(Bell); see History SEcrriON* Bede at the 
age of seven was placed in the chaige 
of a learned Englishman, Benedict 
Biscop, AblDot of the recently founded 
monasteiy of St. Peter, Weai mouth. 
Some three ycais later he was taken to 
the new monasteiy built by Benedict 
Biscop at JaiTow, wheie he spent most 
of his life. When Bede was fourteen 
yeais of age the plague devastated the 
monasteiy, and for some dme the 
Abbot and the young Bede alone main- 
tained the daily services. Dining the 
days of Benedict Biscop and Bede, a 
great library was being accumulated at 
JaiTOW, which became a famous centie 
of learning. 

The yeai 751 saw the completion of 
Bede's great work, The Chinch History 
of the English People. The children will 
enjoy hearing some stoiies read from 
this book. Just before he died Bede was 
busy tiaiislating St, John's Gospel into 
English, With a great effort ' the 
"father of English learning" completed 
his work just before he died. "I have 
not so lived that I need he ashamed to 
abide longer with you; yet neither do I 
fear to die, for we have a good Loid." 

^St. Dimslan, 925-^988 
A life of St. Dnnstan will be found 
in The Yoik Histoiies, Book IV (Bell). 
St. Duiistan's father took him at an 
eaily age to the ancient monasteiy of 
Glastonbury, full of legends of the 


earlier British saints, St. Patrick, St. 
David, and St. Bride, and with Irish 
monks living tlieie, or coming and go- 
ing on their missionary journeys. The 
abbey was built on an island siiriounded 
by quiet streams or channels of vvatei 
containing fish. All was lovely and 
peaceful around, hut the old abbey (or 
monasteiy) was a poor building with- 
out art and needing repair. 

Diinstan's father spent the first night 
with him, and the boy slept peacefully. 
In his dieam he saw an aged man 
clothed in white who led him through 
the pleasant coiuts of a lovely abbey. 
When Duns tan grew up and became 
Abbot of this monasteiy, he built the 
lovely abbey he saw in his dieam. The 
little boy leaint much from the Iiish 
moiiks—sweet songs to play on his harp 
which all his life he loved, and how to 
paint beautiful letters to adorn his 
writings or manuscripts. Dunsian be- 
came Bishop of Worcester, Bishop of 
London, and finally Aichbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Dunstan's great woik was to reform 
the monasteries. He saw flrat every 
monasteiy became a home of work and 
learning where men and women duly 
tiled to serve God. Point out to the 
children how easy it is to become slack 
and caieless — men like St. Columba, 
Bede, and Dims tan were never slack. 
Point out the temptation to join a 
monasteiy for the sake of living a quiet, 
lazy life safe from waifare 
Children who live in the neigliboiir- 
hood of Glastonbury Abbey will be able 
Lo learn many things about it, and be 
especially interested in the legends about 
it, for example, the legend of the thorn- 
tree that blooms on Christmas Day, and 
thcPIoly Grail (see York Histories, Book 


II (Bell). 
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Maip^mct o[ Scollmulj 1045^1093 
The cliildrca can learn many lessons 
Iioui ihc HtQiy oC Sl Queen 

of ScoLlancl. Maigaiet liad liisL hoped 
to find peace and cpiict in a convent 
Then she found there wcic other ways 
of sci'ving God. Margaret sci ved God as 
Queen of Scotland by (i) putting the 
loiigh castle of King Malcolm in order. 
The servants no longer did their woik 
in a slovenly way, the loonis wcie made 
more conifoi table, and even the roiigli 
king himself showed mote kingly ways, 
(2) leaching hci husband by reading to 
him fioin the Bible. Malcolm, her hus- 
band, could not lead, Imt he lieated 
with revel cnee the hook that Margaici 
loved — a copy of the Gospels wiittcn 
and illiuninalcd by clever monks. (3) 
She not only set the castle in order, hut 
put right many abuses that had cicpi 
into the Chinch. She taught the people 
that Sunday was a holy day, she rebuilt 
the monastciy on Iona that the Danes 
had dcstioycd, and in cvciy way she 
tried to make the Scottish people less 
rough and uncivilized, (4) Above all, 
she cared for the poor, the sick, and 
those in trouble. 

A life of St. Margaict will be found in 
Sloiies of Famous Women (Univcisity 
of London Press). Her stoiy helps to 
ImpiesR upon childicu that we caw 
scivc God not only by going to church 
and by piaycr, but by wotktufr, If the 
Scrip till c lessons aic ically to influence 
the lives of the chikhen, these lessons 
must make them feel that doing their 
work well in school, conquering difiicul- 
tlcs, learning to iccognizx all that is 
ically beautiful and tiue, being truthful 
and honouiablc in all one’s dcarings, aic 
ways of seiving God. One must not as 
it weie confine God to the Sciiptiiie 
lessons and lo Sunday. 


Childien who Ihc in Scoilaiul, in 
Edinbmgh, or Dunfermline, will be 
especially iulcicslcd in (iiidiug out all 
llicy can about Dunfci inline Castle and 
Ediiibmgh Castle, where Maigarct 
lived, and the magnificent chinch built 
near Edinburgh Castle by hci son foi 
the cross that she loved. This cbm eh 
was called Holy Rood (lood, a cross). 

Wulfi^iaii, 1008-1095 
This stoiy will be fniiiul in The Yoik 
IILstoiies, Book II (Bell), It especially 
iiuercsis London childien who know 
Edward the Confessni’s tomb at West- 
ininstci Abbey. This Is another lovely 
legend that tan well be diamatiycd by 
the oldci childien, 

Bishop of Lincoln (Fig, 18) 
St. Hugh of Lincoln is of special in- 
tcicst to childien who live in or near 
Lincoln. He was one of the bravest scr- 
vanis of God. IIow hiavc and good he 
was is shown by the fact that the Plan- 
tagciict kings, Hcniy II, Richaid I, and 
John — self-willed and tyrannicnl as they 
often wQic — honoured and obeyed him. 
Indeed, tlicii fiicndship with Hugh 
makes us take a kindlier view, not only 
of Hcniy, but of his sons Richaid and 
John. Even John shotved tliat he had 
a licLtcr side to his character when in 
Hugh’s compiiuy. Hugh Wvis not afraid 
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to rebuke the kings if tliey did wrong, 
he protected .the poor against op- 
pression, and stood for freedom and 
justice. 

When St. Hugh was made Bishop of 
Lincoln by Henry II, the Cathedral was 
half 111 ruins, hut he began at once to 
have it lebuilt. This was a good work, 
an offering of man's love and rever- 
ence to God, for all the people joined in 
it, rich and poor, piiests and monks, 
lal:)ouieis and artists. St. Hugh himself 
often worked among the men, cariying 
mortar and even hewing stones when he 
could spare the time. Although the 
Cathedral was not finished until after 
his death, it was lie who caused the 
beautiful clioir to be built. It was to 
contain his body that the still moie 
beautiful Angels' Choir was built be- 
yond Hugh's own clioii. 

The poor people of Lincoln especially 
loved him because lie protected them 
from the cruel foresters. At that time 
there were many deer parks in the 
countiy, for hunting was the chief spoit 
of the Ring and Coiiit, but the pool 
were not allowed to join in the chase or 
share the spoils. The land that should 
have been as free as the air for the use 
of all was stolen away and the foresters 
or servants who looked after the deer 
were as harsh and greedy as their lords. 
St. Hugh had the chief forester, a 
pioud man and one of Heniy II's 
favourites, severely punished for his 
ciiielty to the people of Lincoln. In 
after years this very foiester became 
the Bishop's loyal friend. This shows 
the power of St. Hugh, who hated 
wrong but loved and forgave the wrong- 
doer. 

St. Hugh died in his London home, 
and all London mourned. His body 
was taken Iiack in honour to his owi\ 


Lincoln. There were thiongs of people 
all the way to see it pass. King John of 
England and King William of Scotland 
were waiting for the procession at the 
great Cathedral of Lincoln, surrounded 
by the people whom the good Bishop 
had seived so bravely and loved so ten- 
derly. 

The children may like to remember 
Sr. Hugh's message to us all : Charity 
in the heart, truth on the lips, and 
purity of life." 

Younger children will like the story 
of St, Hugh and bis swan. Here is the 
stoiy : 

St Hugh and his Swan 

In nearly all the pictures of St. Hugh 
there is a big swan painted at his feet. 
It has become his emblem. Some say 
this story is only a legend, but there is 
no good reason why we should doubt it, 
Thei'e arc people in the world who love 
and understand living creatures so well 
that the most timid and often the 
fiercest animals make friends with them. 
But those who are careless and thought- 
less about the feeUngs of otheis rarely 
win friends, 

When Hugh was made bishop and 
paid his first visit to his palace at Stowe, 
he found a new friend to welcome him, 
one of the kind of friends he specially 
loved — a bird. In the lake among the 
woods near the palace a wild swan had 
taken up its abode. It was a very large 
bird with snowy feathers and a beak 
tinged with yellow, It was so wild and 
shy that no one had seen it very closely; 
it was so strong that it had driven the 
other swans away. 

When Hugh heard about this wild 
bird, he went to the lake. As he ap- 
proached, the bird flapped the water 
with its huge wings, giving a loud, 
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harsh cry, and came towards him. 
Closer and closer it carnc and took sonic 
bread Iiom his hand. It followed him 
like a clog right into the house, and 
from that moment adopted him as a 
friend and master. It became so fiercely 
loving that no one dared to conic too 
near the Bishop when the awan was 
on guard. It often stood beside him 
while he slept, and allowed no one to 
disturb his rest. Should a sci-vant ap- 
pioach, it spiead its great snowy-white 
wings in defence like an angiy gnarcUau 
angel. If I he servant still peisistcd, it 
would threaten him with its strong 
beak. 

Haish and indifferent to cvciyonc 
else, the swan waa always gentle anti 
loving towards Hugh. It would often 
nestle its head ancl long neck up his 
wide sleeve, or lay its head upon his 
bieastj uttering soft little cries of 
plcasiue. 

When the Bishop was away fiom 
home, the swan never came to the 
palace, hut just before his ictuin thcie 
was generally a sound of beating of 
wings and cries from the lake — sounds 
of excitement. 

''Our Lord Bishop is retiiiiiiiig 
home,'' said the country folk. " Do yon 
Jiear the .swan prepniiiig to welcome 
him? " 

As soon as the luggage, caits, and sci- 
vants began to arrive at the palace, the 
swan would leave the lake and make its 
way with gieat strides into the palace. 
Then the moment it heaid the Bishop's 
voice, it ran to him, swelling its thioat 
with great ciics of welcome, and follow- 
ing him wherever he went, proud again 
to protect its master. 

This happy stoiy of St. Hugh and die 
Swan will teach childicii kindness to all 
God's cicauiics. 


St. Francis 

The childicn will hear and read the 
story of St. Francis in the history lesson 
(see HisTonv Section). If k has not been 
taken in the histoiy Ics.son, the childicn 
can read it in The Headway Histories, 
Book II (Univ. London Press). In the 
Scripture lesson they can hcai more 
stories about St. Fiancls and the wild 
cica tines. (See A Child\^ Book of Saints , 
by William Canton, Everyman's Lib- 
raiy, Dent.) 

Stories of Missionauies and Hulreus 
IN Other Land.s 

Stoiics from the lives of the following 
heiocs arc worth telling in the Scripture 
lessons : 

Livingstone 

“ Fiom the point of view of the chiUrs 
hcio-woiship, Livingstone stands fust 
among the Christian heroes . No figuic 
since St. Paul who in himself, in his 
daring and simplicity, his stem heioism 
and viiilc meekness, can better grip the 
life of a gill 01 boy.” 

One of the best liooks for teachers to 
use ia Livingstone, the Pathfinder, by 
Basil Mathews. In this book teachers 
will find vivid [ucsentation of lesson 
material in an almo.st ideal fonn. 

Mary Slessor, (he While Queen of 
Ohoyong, by W. P. Livingstone (Hodder 
& Stoughton). 

Francis Xavier: Knight Eirani of the 
Cwss, hy Edith A. Robertson (Edin- 
burgh House), 

Mackay of the Gient Lake, by Pad- 
wick (O.U-P-). 

The stories of Livingstone and 
Mackay lit in well with the Gcogiaphy 
Syllabus. If time, Tucker of Uganda: 
Artist and Aposlky hy Aithiir P. Shep- 
held (Edinlniigh House Picsh), and 
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BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 
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Fig 19. — DinLE Bookcase. 


Aggrey of Africa^ by E. W. Smith 
(S.C.M. Press), might be added. 

Tli^ Bible 

In their last tcvm children will he in- 
terested in hearing something about the 
Bible. The Bible is not one book, but 
many books; it is a Libraiy, and a very 
varied libraiy. The Old Testament con- 
sists of thii'ty*-nine books written in 
Hebievv — books of liistoiy, law, philo- 
sophy, poetry, hymns, prophecy, etc. 
The books cover a peiiod of 1,000 years. 

The New Testament is a collection of 
twenty-seven books in the Greek lan- 
guage, written by Chiistians over a 
period of practically one hundred years 
after the Resurrection. Childien will be 
interested in looking at the Bible Book- 
case (Eig. ig) and finding out which of 
the books they know something about 
In the History Section the .childien 


will learn why the New Testament was 
written in Greek, 

When Rome conqneied the world and 
Latin became the common language of 
educated people, St. Jerome (340-410) 
translated the Old and New Testaments 
into Latin some time in the fourth cen- 
tury. It took him fourteen years. His 
book was called " The Vulgate,*' because 
evciybody used it (Vulgate is from the 
Latin vulgare, to make public). 

Our word " Bible ” can be tiaced back 
to Canaan, for the Greeks learned 
much about writing and wilting mater- 
ials from the Phoenicians or Canaanites, 
''Bible" is fiom the Gieek biblia, pi. of 
bibliofi, dim. of biblos, book, papyrus, 
after the Phoenician town Byblos (now 
Jubayl) where papyrus was expoited. 

We do not know when copies of the 
Bible first came to Britain. It must have 
been, during the Roman occupation. St. 
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STORIES OF SAINTS AND M I S S I O N A R 1 K vS 


Piitiick and St, David had much to do 
with spicading copies of the IMhlc in 
Wales and Ii eland. One of the eailiesL 
Bibles brought Co England chat we have 
iccoid of was given by Pope Grcgoiy at 
Rome to St, Augustine, when that mis- 
sionaiy was tctiiming to England aftci 
a Chiistian Church had been built at 
Canterbury. The Bible hi ought over 
was in Latin, of coin sc, as wcic all Bibles 
at first. The story of Caedmon tells 
about the beginning of the Bible in oui 
molbcr tongue, Unfoitiinately litilc of 


CacdmoiPs work lemains. Years later 
Bede took up the task of giving an Eng- 
lish Bible to ihe English people, by 
uanslaiing the Psalter and paits of the 
New Testa iiicnc into AnglO'Saxon; he 
(inished the Gospel of 8t. John just be- 
fore he died. No copy of Bede's tiaiis- 
lacion is known to exist; no doubt they 
weie destroyed ivhcn the hcatlien Danes 
liarricd the land with fiie aiul sword. 
The children will Icain more about ihe 
fust English Bible iu tbeiv hvsuuy 
lessons. 
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chapter nine 


WHAT HAPPENED BETWEEN THE 
CLOSING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AND THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW 


I N Chapteis II and III, verse-speak- 
ing, diamatization, handwork, and 
drawing are dealt with in connec- 
tion with both the Old and New Testa- 
ment, These chapteis should be con- 
sulted, as they help to explain many 
words used in the New Testament— 
Samaritan, Temple, Synagogue, hand- 
mill, lampsiand, etc. It must be empha- 
sized diat the Old Testament helps the 
New, and one cannot he taught with- 
out the other. From many points of 
view the Old Testament makes the New 
more beautiful and gives it added 
meaning. 

In Older to appicciate and under- 
stand the New Testament, it is neces- 
sary to know something about Palestine 
in the days of our Lord. The linking- 
up of history and Scriptuie helps to 
give a background. Isolated knowledge 
loses half its value. 

The Four Hundred Years between the 
Closing of the Old and the Be- 
ginning of the New Testament 
Nan'ative, 

The Old Testament closes with the 
story of Nehemiah, 532, n.c., and with 
Ezra setting forth the law of God and 
putting it into practice within the walls 
of a lebuilt Jeitisalem. The Jews were 
free and happy under Persian laile (see 


History Section), their own priests be- 
ing practically their iiilers. 

During the four hundred yeais be- 
fore the New Testament story began, 
stirring events took place with effects 
reaching to our own days. First, 
Alexander the Great (336-323 n.c). 
King of Macedonia and Greece, con- 
quered the Persian Empire and spread 
Greek learning. Pie visited Palestine 
and was much impressed by what he 
saw of Jewish worship. Pie promised 
tire Jews fieedom. to follow their own 
customs and the religion of their 
fathers. The Gieeks, of course, woi- 
shipped many gods and goddesses — 
Zeus the chief god, Athena the goddess 
of Wisdom, Apollo the sun god, etc. 

When Alexander died in 323 n.c,, his 
widespread empire was divided among 
his generals. A general called Ptolemy 
Lagus ruled Palestine, Arabia, and 
Egypt. Under him and his descendants 
—the Ptolemies— the Jews were as free 
as under the Persians and Alexander 
Great numbers of Jews went to Egypt 
and settled in the new Greek town of 
Alexandria; indeed, Alexander the 
Great got many Jews to settle there be- 
cause the Jews were good traders, and 
Alexander wanted his new town to take 
the place of the old ports of Tyre and 
Sidon. 
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BETWEEN OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


It was cliuing the time ol the 
Ptolemies that the Old Testament was 
translated from Hchiew into Greek 
Most of the Jews spoke Greek, since it 
was the common speech of Alexandria. 
This tianslation was called the Septua- 
giiit because it was made by seventy 
learned Jews. Then, after about a 
hundred years, an unfoitiinate event 
happened for Palestine. Aniioclnis III, 
the ruler of Syria, conquered Palestine 
and added it to his kingdom. One of 
his succcssois, Aiitiochiis Epiphancs 
(175-164 was anxious to stieng- 

then Greek influcucc in Palestine. He 
determined to stamp out the Jewish 
religion, The Jews were not to worship 
in their Temple, or keep the Sabbath, 
and, woist of all, they wcic to oIXci 
sacrifices to the Greek gods. The Jews 
had to fight for I heir religion. They 
rebelled under an aged priest called 
Mattathias, who appointed his son 
Judas to captain the ichcl foiccs. Judas 
waxS called Maccabeus, which is .said to 
mean ** Hammerer/' and to refer to his 
sudden, heavy hlow.s against the enemy 
(Ciom the woid Maccabeus comes 
Maccahean). The Syrian foiccs con- 
trolled most of Palestine, and JiidaxS de- 
pended much upon his sudden thrusts 
and surprixSCxS. If childien are intcicstcd 
in Judas Maccabeus and his brave 
brotlieis, they can lead about him in 
Some Bible Heioes (Uiiiv. of London 
Press). 

For a shoit time the Maccabees weic 
successful and won leligioiis freedom. 
Then theie came moic tiouhlc with 
Syria. Both xsidcs appealed to Pompey, 
the Roman gcneial, who was at that 
time in Syria. He came to Jerusalem 
and Look coiUiol of it for ihe RoinanxS 
in 63 II, c, The Romans then took con- 
tiol ()[ both Syria and Palestine In 


40 n.c. ITcrod was made King of Judtea 
by Rome; Jiidtea is hcic vixscrl as equi- 
valent to Palestine. It was three years 
before he was able, with the help of 
Roman foices from Syria, to become 
ically master of all his realm, Thus he 
held his kingdom by the grant and 
power of Rome The reign of Herod 
the Great is notable in history as the 
reign under which Jesus was born 
(Matt, ii. i). Ilciod Iniilt line cities and 
buildings in Palc.stine; one of the 
greatest was the Temple in Jerusalem 
(xScc Chau VII), built to please the Jews 
This waxS hcgiin 20-19 With TIeiod 
the Gieat the New Testament naiiativc 
begins, 

PalExS'iink in 'iiiF, Time of Jksus (Map 

3) 

Palestine, as we have just seen, was 
part of the Roman Empiic (foi the 
Roman Empiic see Map 2, ITisuory 
Sfciion). It was a Ixrulcr region on the 
eastern fionticr o£ the Roman Empire. 
To the south and cast stretched the 
dcseit aica of the Nabatecan Kingdom 
which ccnticd in Petra (see Religious 
Insi RUCTION Section, Map 3) and ex- 
tended west to the Mcditciiauean and 
1101 th to the neigh bom hood of 
DaiiuKScns. 

The Nabataeans wctc an Aiah lace 
who invaded Edom. They wcie a most 
gifted and energetic people who 
gradually rose to a position of great 
wealth and power; they contiollcd the 
irch tiadc routes between Aiabia and 
Syria. Villages and foi tresses dotted 
their coiintiy. They pushed the aiahle 
land much fartlicr into the dc.seit than 
any people cirhci before or since. Cis- 
terns and iCxSeivoiixS weie built whcicvcr 
needed. Pena (lock), ihc capital of 
Nabauea, was literally caivcd out ol 
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rock, and is a wondeiful sight today. 
Petra is the Greek translation of the 
Old Testament Sela. Only bne king of 
Nabataea is mentioned in the New 
Testament, Aretas, who controlled 
Damascus at the time of Panl's conver- 
sion (2 Cor, xi. 32); Aretas soundly de- 
feated Herod Anripas of Galilee (called 
the fox *' by JesuSp Lk, xiii, 32) when 
the latter divorced hia fiist wife, Aretas* 
daughter. 

Away to the north-east, not shown 
on Map 3, was the Parthian Kingdom. 
These border kingdoms were a source 
of danger to the Roman Einpiie. Only 
to the north was there diiect contact 
with Roman land and strength. 
Although Egypt, lying to the south- 
west, was constantly in communication 
with Palestine and securely under 
Roman rule, yet the land of the 
Nabataeans tended to break the link be- 
tween Egypt and Palestine. The most 
important connection of Palestine was 
with Syria. It was the task of the 
Roman governor of Syria to exercise 
contiol oyer Palestine and its iidei*s in 
critical times. The Roman piovince of 
Syria included Phcenicia and Mount 
Carmel, which was called Syro- 
Pheenicia (cp. Syrophenician Woman, 
Mk. vii, 24-30), Gaza, in south-west 
Palestine, was even made part of Syria, 
and the governor of Syria watched over 
and protected the Decapolis (see Map 
3). The word Decapolis** is Greek. It 
is formed fiom the words deka, ten, 
and polls, city, The Decapolis was 
really a league o£ independent Greek 
cities under the protection of the 
governor of Syria. These cities were 
Greek in cult lire and organization, and 
may have formed the league to protect 
their interests and Gieek culture against 
the Jewish and Semitic influence that 


Avas so strong around them. Each city 
controlled the region Immediately sui- 
rounding it, but how far such contiol 
went we cannot be sure. The cities 
spread from Damascus in the north to 
Philadelphia in the south. The children 
will like to find these Greek cities on 
the map (Map 3) : Damascus, Raphana, 
Canatha, Dion, Gergesa, Hippos, Abila, 
Gadara, Scythopolis, Pella, Philadelphia. 

It is woith stressing these cities to 
impress upon the children that Pales- 
tine was far from being a wholly Jewish 
country. It also drives home the fact 
that Alexander the Great really did 
spread Greek learning. Besides the 
cities of the Decapolis, there were other 
cities in Palestine where the culture and 
organization were Gicek. The region 
from Hippos to Philadelphia was so 
largely dominated by these cities that 
it was in a special sense the region of 
Decapolis. All the Greek cities had 
theatres, Greek temples, hippodromes, 

1 ace-courses, etc. (see History Section 
<about Greece and Rome). They were 
vciy different fiom a truly Jewish city. 

With the exception o£ the areas 
under tlie rule of Syiia, Palestine in our 
Lord's time fell into three main divi- 
sions. This was due to the will of Herod 
the Great who, when he died, left 
Samaria, Jiidma, and the no) them part 
of Idumaea to his son Archelaus, with 
die title of King; Galilee and Petcua to 
his son Heiod Antipas (tho Fox), and 
to another son, Philip, the region cast 
of the Upper Jordan (see Map 3), 

Here are a few notes on these divi- 
sions as far as they concern the life of 
Jesus, beginning with Galilee and 
Peraea: 

(i) Galilee and Poaea was ruled by 
Herod Antipas from 4 n.a to a*d 39. 
The region of Peiaea was less thickly 
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populated than Galilee, and is laicly 
mentioned in the Gospel stoiy. Pcraca* 
was separated fiom Galilee by tciritory 
under the iiifliieiice of the Greek cities, 
Gadaia, Scythopolis, and Pella. Herod 
Antipas paid most attention to Galilee. 
At fust ]ic luled fiom Sepphoious. This 
city took part in the levolt against 
Rome in a.d. 6, and as a result it was 
destroyed by the Romans, but shortly 
ciCtcr icbuilt. This happened dining the 
boyhood of Jesus, and He must have 
known the tragic sLoiy, because the town 
of Nazaicih, whcic He lived, was not 
far south of Scpplioioius. Later, Heiod 
Antipas built the city of Tibciias, on 
the western slide of the Sea of GalilcCj 
and moved his capital and residence 
theic Galilee was bounded on the cast 
by the Jordan River and the Sea of 
Galilee. In piacticc the noithern i^ait 
of the sea’s eastern shoie was looked 
upon as part of Galilee. 

(2) Sanimia, Judim, and the 7 io}thcni 
part of Idumiva, Archclaus (see Matt, 
ii. 22)t son of Herod the Great, only 
luled until a.d 6; then the Roman Ein- 
peroi Augustus deposed him and 
appointed Roman procurators or 
goveinois, Pontius Pilate was one of 
these governors (Lk. lii. i). lie was 
appointed by the Empeioi Tihejius in 
A D. 26. To the Jews the most imporiaiu 
city under Pilate's iiile was Jerusalem. 
This was not the Roman view. Other 
cities, such as Samaria and Jericho, 
were more impoitant as ceiities of 
Giieco-Romau life. At Samaria a mag- 
nificent temple of Augustus ci owned 
the western blow of the hill (the env 
peiois wcic worshipped as gods). But 
of all the cities, CLesarea took (list place 
with the Romans. It was hiiiU by 
Her 0(1 the Great, and had a fine man- 
made luuhoiir and royal palace. In ihis 


palace the govcrnois lived. But at Pass- 
over-time, ivlien the Jews flocked to Jei- 
iisalem and there might be danger of a 
revolt, the governors (or piociuatois) 
went to live for a time at Jeiiisaleiii. It 
ivas this custom whiclr explains Pilate's 
picsencc there when Jesus came up to 
keep the Passover (Mk, xv. i). 

(3) The Tcirarchy of Philip. From 
4 II, c. until his death in a.d. 34 Phili|r 
was tetraich of the icgion noith-cast of 
the Sea of Galilee (sec Map 3). Thiec 
cities of the l^ecapolis wcio in his re- 
gion. In honour of his enijicior he built 
ii city wliich he called Ctcsaica Philippi, 
i.c. Philip’s Ciesarca(cp. Mk. viii.27), to 
distinguish it from othci cities of the 
same name. Pagan shrines marked its 
iion-Jcwish character, Indeed, the re- 
gion luled by Philip was mainly Gen- 
tile. Philip rebuilt Ectlisaida, oil the 
lakc> for his capital, and named it after 
Julia, the daughter of die Emperor 
Augustus, It is called Julias or Beth- 
saida Julias; in the Gospels the older 
name Bethsaicia is still used (cp. Mk. vi. 

45 )- 

Although Palestine in our Lord's days 
may seem a gioup of entirely distinct 
areas, the fact tliat it was undei Roine\s 
control gave it real unity. All lulcis— 
tetiarchs, pincuraiois, or whatever 
they were called — held ihcii power by 
grant from Rome. All weic under the 
eye of the Roman governor in Syiia. 
This helped to keep peace, and made 
travel free and safe to all pai ts of Pales- 
tine. Jesus could go freely, not only 
through His own country, Galilee, but 
also into Philip's territory (Mk. viii. 27), 
into thcDccapolis (Mk. vii. 31), and into 
the legion ruled by Pilate. He could 
even go without challenge into the parts 
which wcic iiiulci the iiilc of Syiia 
(Mk. vil 24), 
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By studying the map of the Roman 
Empire (HistorYj Map 3) and a map of 
Palestine (Religious Instruction, Map 
3), the chiidien will see that Galilee was 
a good place for Jesus to begin His teach- 
ing. Unlike diy^ sterile Judaea, it was 
well-watered, famous for its olive 
trees, and well populated. The Sea of 
Galilee was the centre of Galilean, life : 

Imagine that wealth of water, that fer- 
tility . . . those great highways, that 
numeious population, that commerce 
and industry, those strong Greek influ- 
ences — imagine them all crowded into 
a deep valley, under an almost tropical 
heat, and round a blue lake, and yon 
have before you the conditions in which 
Chiistianity arose, and Christ Himself 
chiefly laboured." 

The lakeside was dotted with towns 
or villages, the chief city being Tiberias, 
founded, as we have said befoi'e, by 
Herod Antipas, and therefore hateful to 
the Jews, Capernaum was the centre 
of a flourishing fishing trade and a boat- 
building industry. Today it is called 
Tell Hum, Magdala was famous for its 
dyes^ and Bethsaida for its gieen or- 
chards and gardens. Then there was 
the Greek city of Gadara (a few miles 
inland and not in Galilee), with its 
amphitheatre and acropolis, and Tari- 
chasa, with its hippodrome and fish-ciir- 
ing yards. 

Galilee was not a secluded .place, cut 
off from the great world-stream, hut 
open to outside influence. It was very 
different from Judaea, which was out of 
the way of many of the great trade 
routes. The men of Galilee, because of 
their intercourse with ocheis, were far 
more ready to receive new truths than 
the men of Judaea, Jesus and His 
apostles had an open door by which 
their teaching could go foith— north 


and west to Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Europe, east to Decapolis, west to the 
Mediterranean ports, and south to 
Egypt; the new teaching was able to 
reach all the nations whose representa- 
tives thiongcd the cities of Galilee and 
travelled along its roads. Let the chil- 
dren look at the roads in Galilee (Map 
3), and compare them with the roads in 
Judaea. 

It is well to revise with the childvcn, 
by means of the Histoiy Charts, some- 
thing of tlie culture and learning of 
Greece and Rome. The woild was 
ready to receive the new truth — Guek 
thought was theie to appreciate it, and 
Roman woild-power to spread it. It 
was not just chance, as a wise historian 
says, that brought togethei at this point 
Roman world-power, Gieek world- 
thought, and the Christian world-ie- 
Ugion. Christianity came into n world 
that had been seeking, seeking very 
hard, to find God, although it seemed a 
godless world, The Greeks and Romans 
had no leligion that made any dillei- 
ence to their lives, though they specu- 
lated eagerly about “ the unknown god." 

Syllabus for New Testament 

L Thx Life of Jesus 

The choice and treatment of events 
should be such that the outline of the 
stoiy is filled in with added stories and 
with rather more detail in each succes- 
sive year. In Chapter X ten lessons are 
planned on the life of Jesus, under the 
heading, "Friends of Jesus." These 
form a foundation tliat can be added to 
each year. One must try to give the 
children some vivid pictures of Pales- 
tine in the time of our Lord, and the 
notes at the end of each lesson will help 
the teacher to give these pictuies. 





BETWEEN OLD AND NEW T E S T A M E N T S 


In the last year the events should be 
arranged in as sti icily a chronological 
order as possible. Children, too, dur- 
ing tlieir last year, especially A chil- 
dren, will be interested when revising, 
in giouping what they have learnt under 
interesting headings, foi example: 

(a) Places where Jesus taught: (t) In 
SynagoguCxS. (a) In the Temple, (3) By 
die wayside. (4) By the seashore (shore 
of Galilee). (5) On tlic hillside. (6) By 
the well. (7) 111 houses. Childien enjoy 
making little haoklcis in which they 
collect the names of the dillcrcnt towns 
and places to which Jesus went. 

[h) Whom He taught, 

(c) liow He taught; by stories, 
actions, questions and .answers, scimons, 
liy striking sayings such as Mk, ii, 29, 
xii. 26; John iii. 16-17; 35 ' 

dren can collect them for themselves. 


II. The Teaching of Jesus 

Especially {a) the Parables. Tea les- 
sons arc given in Chapter XI on the 
P.arabics. Some of the Parables arc so 
beautiful and full of meaning that they 
should be told at least twice in the 
Junior School. They should foim an 


impoitaiu pait of the Junioi School 
Syllabus. (/;) The Sermon on the 
Mount. (^’) Chj ist's new coniniaiid- 
ment; this the children will have leaint 
ill connection with the Ten Command- 
ments. {(I) How to piay. 

III. The Aens of the Aposthes 

No attempt should be made to study 
the Arts of the Apostles as Church his- 
tory in the Jiinioi Scliool. But in the 
second and thiid year thcic may he 
time for some stories of the Apostles 
and other famous people of the Acts. 
Certainly childien will enjoy some epi- 
sodes fiom the life of St, Paul (sec 
Chapter XIII). 

Teachers will find these books useful 
when teaching the New Testament: 

A Life of Jesusj Basil Mathews 
(O.U.P.). 

Adventures of Patilj Basil Mathews 
(O.U.P,). 

Self Help Lessons in Religious hi- 
stniction: The Message of the New 
Kingdom^ Polkiiighorne (U.L.P,), A 
useful book for older juniors to read. It 
contains suggestions for a great deal of 
woik that childien can do on their own. 




CHAPTER TEN 


TEN LESSONS ON JESUS 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


T his seiles of ten lessons has as its 
theme the friendship of Jesus. Its 
purpose is to give Junior pupils a 
vivid picture of our Lord as a Friend 
to a vaiiety of diHeient people whose 
lives He touched. He offers Ilis friend- 
ship to fishermen, who became His dis- 
ciples, to the sick, to the lonely, the out- 
cast, the foieigner, etc. 

The scries begins in the setting of the 
home in Nazareth when our Lord was 
a boy, and ends witli the Resiiirection, 
with brief selections from the Passion 
nairative to lead up to it. The keynote 
of the series is thus the transforming 
power of the friendship of Jesus, and 
it finds its climax in the promise of 
the everlasting presence of the great 
Friend. 

It is not meant to be a consecutive 
study of the life of Jesus, nor is the 
material taken from one Gospel only. 
It is chosen to illustrate an aspect of the 
life and teaching of Jesus which has a 
special appeal to Junior pupils. 

Method 

Several of the lessons include two or 
more incidents, and may therefore be 
divided into several parts if desired. 

It is important to introduce the series 
by material which is familiar, to arouse 
the pupils' interest. A review of the 
Nativity stories would be suitable, or of 
the familiar stories of the Presentation 


in the Temple and the Flight into 
Egypt. 

Each lesson should have its own In- 
troduction. This could refer to the 
previous lesson and remind pupils of 
the happenings discussed in it, or it 
could be a talk or discussion on the 
subject which provides the theme in 
the lesson, e.g. the lesson on Jesus, the 
Friend of FonEtcNERS may be intro- 
duced by a discussion on the foreigncis 
in our own town or country and our re- 
lationships with them. This will arouse 
an interest in the lesson as well as help 
the pupils to measure their own stand- 
ards against those of Jesus. 

Activity should be planned to form 
a continuous piece of work, beginning 
with lesson No. i and finishing at the 
end of the series. For instance, each 
pupil could make a book with the title 
"Jesus and His Friends.” Each week 
entries will be made, such as writing a 
precis of the lesson, drawing scenes 
from it, pasting in pictures which may 
be available, copying accurately objects 
which should become familiar and are 
mentioned in the lesson, e.g. an Eastern 
house, Galilean fishing-boat, words 
spoken by Jesus, and answers to ques- 
tions. During the term a cover should 
be designed foi the book, if possible iit 
co-opevation with the ait lessons. 

Should a further period he available, 
a Review of the series may be taken, 
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LESSONS ON JESUS AND HIS FRIENDS 


and the books used by the pupils for 
this. Each week suggestions are given 
for the entries, which may be added to 
by the teacher from the pupils’ choice. 

Suggestions under " Othci Activities" 
aic given after each lesson for those 
who arc not making the book suggested 
above. Some of the ideas given for the 
book each week may be adapted to 
more individual work. 

Lesson i : Boyhood 1m lends. 

Lesson 2 : Jesus, Fiiend of the Fish- 
ermen. 

Lesson 3: Jesus, Friend of tJie Sick. 

Lesson 4 : Jesus, Friend of the Fcai- 
ful. 

Lesson 5 : Jesus, Friend of the 

Friendless. 

Lesson 6 : Jesus, Fi*icnd of Foi- 
cigncifi. 

Lesson 7 : Jesus, Friend of Women 
and Children. 

Lesson 8; Jesus, Friend of the 
Crowds. 

Lesson 9: The Fiicnd is Betrayed. 

Lesson ro: The Everlasting Friend, 

Lesson 1: Boyhood Friends (Chart 

III) 

Nazareth was a small town among 
ihc hills of Galilee, Its white, Ikit-roofcd 
houses were huUt on their lower slopes, 
and when the wind blew over the hills 
it swept through its narum sLieets, The 
great higli load which led to Syria in 
the noitli and Egypt in the south ran 
over the ciest of the hills behind the 
town, and on it travellers from afai 
passed Iiy on their business. 

One day a small company of thicc 
made its way along the road up to the 
little town. The woman rode on a 
donkey, and beside her, His hand in 
His father’s, walked a small, suiidy hoy. 
The tiavelleis 1 cached the gate as it 


was being shut at night. They passed 
thioiigh. They ivcre at home. This 
wag how Jesus first came to Nazareth, 
where He grew up to be a man. 

Maiy, His motlier, had to be busy 
bcfoie they could settle down for the 
night. The floor had to he swept and 
the door kept wide open to let in the 
fresh evening air. TIic bed-mats were 
taken fiom the donkeys back and 
sliaken hefoic they were spiead on the 
floor. Tlicy ate :i simple stipjier, said 
theii evening ptayeis, and lay down to 
sleep. 

Next morning a happy day began 
for Jesus. He ran out into the street to 
sec all the strange new sights. He saw 
other little white houses like His own 
with steps outside leading to the flat 
loof. Jesus ran up the steps of His 
house and looked about Him. What 
fun it was to see right up the street and 
down again, There were hoys playing 
a game at one end. Soon He would 
be playing with them. What fiinl 

He went to the well with His mother. 
Mary carried a jar to fill at the well. 
Jesus saw that othci women who were 
fetching water knew His mother and 
called to her, So you have come back 
again? Where have you been all tins 
time? " Othcis called, " Is this yenu 
son? " and smiled at the little boy, 

Jesus watched Mary as she caicfiilly 
lifted the filled jar on to her head. 
Slowly they >vent home to pic pa re the 
meal. While Maiy ground the giain 
between two loiuid scones, Jesus fetched 
glass for the oven. Soon the fiie biiiiicd 
brightly and Maiy's small loaves wcic 
baked a crisp brown Jesus knew that 
He would have one foi dinner with 
dates and figs. Perhaps there would lie 
cheese as well. 

Latci on lie slipped into His fathei's 
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shop. Joseph was a caipenter, and al- 
ready neighbouis had given him work 
to do. Jesus stood by the bench and 
^vatched His father sawing the wood 
into straight planks. He liked the curly 
shavings which floated on to the floor 
as Joseph planed the wood and made 
it smooth. He longed to lift the 
hammer and bang in the nails. You 
will be a caipenter one day, my boy/* 
His father would say to Him when He 
was eagei to help. 

The days and years passed happily 
for Jesus, and the tirtie came when He 
was old enough to go to school. Every 
day He would run up tlie xiaiiow street 
with the other boys and anive breath- 
lessly at the Synagogue where the rabbi 
(their teacher) waited for them in the 
cool courtyard. There the boys sat 
clown on the sandy floor, each with a 
little stick at his side. The rabbi sat on 
a little platform with a large scroll on 
his knees, and from this he read to the 
boys the words of the Law, which they 
repeated after him in a loud voice. 
Every Jewish boy had to know the Law 
— had not God given it to Moses for 
the Jewish people long, long ago? 

The boys learnt to write by di awing 
letters in the sand with the little sticks 
they had brought with them, copying 
the teacher's letters exactly. Jesus soon 
learnt to write His name in big bold 
letters and recite the words of the most 
important law of all — the Shcina, 
(Quote Dent. vi. 4, 5.) 

There were the holidays, too, when 
Je.^us and His friends spent their days 
on the hills. Jesus loved to be out of 
doors among the grass and flowers. 
During the springtime holiday the 
slopes were covered with red anemones, 
and in the summer the mauve thistle 
sprang up among the tail glasses. Biuls 


saug overhead, arrd often He watched 
them build their nests and feed their 
young. It was fun, too, sitting quite 
still and watching the foxes slink 
to their holes when they scented 
dangei . 

The boys often met the shepherds on 
the hills, and they marvelled how each 
shepherd knew his sheep. " How can 
you possibly know one fiom the 
other?'* they asked one of the shep- 
herds. '' Why, a good shepherd knows 
his sheep/* the shepherd replied, ** and 
the sheep know their shepherd. They 
come to him when he calls them; but 
a stranger they will not follow, for they 
do not recognize his voice.** Jesus never 
forgot the shepherd's words. 

The day came when Jesus was twelve 
years old. It was a very special day, for 
from now onwards He was no longer a 
child, but a young man with responsi- 
bilities. To mark the great day He ac- 
companied His parents to Jerusalem, 
the magnificent capital city of His coun- 
try built high on a hill with its sacred 
Temple. They went to keep the Feast 
of the Passover, when His people ic- 
membered the beginning of freedom for 
their nation in days of old. 

The family started on their journey 
one early morning with the families of 
their friends and neighbours, It was a 
long way to Jerusalem, but the journey 
was exciting, so the boys thought. 
They moved by day and pitched their 
camp in sheltered places by night. 
Jesus revelled in all the wonderful 
things He saw and did, and when at 
last they turned at the bend of the road 
and saw Jerusalem lying across the 
valley, He caught His breath for joy. 
How splendid it looked with the golden 
roof of the holy Temple shimmering in 
the sun. 
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Every clay Lhc family visited the Tem- 
ple courts aiid joined in the saciificcs 
and services of piaisc. But sometimes 
Jesus slipped away from the crowds and 
joined the little groups of men 
gathered round the learned rabbis who 
explained the meaning of the Sci ip- 
lures, He even asked some tpiestions, 
and was so interested that the moment 
for the Na/.aicLli party to leave was 
cjuite Eorgoitcn, and His parents had to 
Luin back and look for Him when they 
inixssed Him on the way. 

“ Did you not know that I must be 
about iny Fathers business? "He asked 
them, greatly wondering at their 
anxiety. He was so happy and at home 
in His Father's House; but they did not 
undcistand then what He meant. It 
was long afterwards ^vhcn they did. 
But now He was only a young boy, 
and He returned home with them and 
lived with them as their dutiful and 
loving son. 

Activities 

Eniuils rou 'ihe Book 

Copy the map of Galilee (sec Map 
3 and Chart VIII) for the Class 
Book, 

Write a page about what Jesus saw 
and licaid in Nazareth. 

Make a sketch of an Eastern town on 
the slope of a bilk (Chart III.) 

Copy picture of a peasant’s house. 
(Chart III.) 

Draw a scroll of the Law arrd print 
Dent. vi. 4, 5, on it. 

Make sketches of a handmill, plougli, 
shccpfold, carpenter's tools, etc. Write 
a caption under each desciihing its use. 
(Charts I and HI.) 

Wiiic ail accotnu of a day in lire tile 
of a Jewish hoy. 


Oinr-u Acniviiins 

Menionzc the 8 hem a. 

Make a model of a peasant’s house. 
(Sec Chapter III.) 

Model a hairdinill, plough, sheepfold, 
etc. (See Chapter III.) 

Act a scene from the school days of a 
Jewixsh boy. 

Points foe Teachers 

S/icmn (Deut. vi. 4, 5). The pa^b^age 
bcginrriirg Ilcm, O Israel," was recited 
twice daily by the Jews, who called it 
the Shcma^flcar, It was the liist sen- 
tence of the Bible learned by Hebicrv 
children, (Sec the story of the Good 
Samaritan in Chapter 11 .) 

In Dcut. vi. 8, 9, it says about the 
Sherna, "And thou .slralt bind them 
(the words of the Sherna) for a sign 
upon thine hantb ?ind they shall be as 
frontlets between thine eyes. And thou 
shalt write them upon tlie posts of thy 
house, and on thy gates." The later 
Jews took these words literally arrd 
wrote the Sheiira on small pieces of 
parchment, placed ihcin in siirall easels, 
and bound them on the forehead and 
the left arm when reciting the w’oicls. 
It is still dorre by orthodox JeWxS. 

Tell the clrildrcn some of the things 
Jesus saw and hcaid during Ills life at 
ISIazarcih, Froiir the hills suirounding 
His village He could see Mount Cnmicl, 
the scene of Elijah's contest rvith the 
priests of Baal; Mount Tabor, the scene 
of the victory of Deborah arid Barak, 
Mount Gilboa, whete Saul met his 
death; and other placets that reminded 
Him of the grand stories He had been 
told about the history of the licbiews 
or Jews. 

He would see rnci chants coming from 
Egypt, and long iiaiiis of camels and 
imilcs going down into Egypt rvitlr then 
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carpets and silks and spices. Looking 
north, He could see the highway be- 
tween Ptolemaia (Acie) and the Deca- 
polis, with mei chants coming and go- 
ing, and princes and noblemen journey- 
ing on pleasure or business oI state. 
Sometimes the sound of Roman trum- 
pets aroused the whole village and a 
Roman legion came marching by, the 
eagles on the standards glittering in the 
sun. Then He would hear stories of 
Rome, of the emperor far away in the 
West, of piinces, Herod tlie Great and 
his sons. How was this gieat world to 
be won over to God? 

Lesson 2i Jesiia^ Friend of the Fisher- 
men 

Jesus had become a man and worked 
daily in tlie carpenter’s shop, for His 
father had died and it was left to Him 
to earn the money for the family. His 
work was so well done that the people 
of the villages around brought their 
broken pieces to Him for repair, and 
sometimes they would stay and watch 
Him at His work and talk with Him 
about the country's affairs. They hated 
theli Roman conquerors, and although 
they had to obey their laws, they pro- 
tested and rebelled in their hearts. Had 
not God long ago chosen them for His 
people? Were they always to be cowed 
and bullied by heathen conquerors? 
They talked often of the promised Mes- 
siah, God’s Anointed One, who was to 
come some day to free them from bond- 
age and rule over them in justice and 
in glory. 

None of them knew that they were 
actually talking these things over with 
one who was to be the Messiah Himself, 
God’s Son, sent to save them. They 
only saw a fine young carpenter with 
gentle ways and Firm, skilful hands, 


whose workmanship was of tlie finest 
quality. 

But Jesus Himself became more and 
more aware that carpentering was not 
the purpose Plis Father had in mind 
for Him. His was another task, yet 
what it would be He did not yet know. 
Some day God would call Him, and 
then He would understand and be ready 
to obey. When news came of the 
strange man from the desert, one John, 
whom men called the Baptist because 
he called people to repent from dieir 
sins and baptized them as a sign that 
they were now clean, Jesus knew that 
this cousin of His had something to say 
to Him. Perhaps he had been sent by 
God to show Plim what His task would 
be. So He left the care of the shop to 
His brothers, who also were carpenters, 
and set out to the Jordan valley to see 
for Himself whether John die Baptist 
had a message for Him. 

Jesus listened to John’s preachings 
and felt that God was calling Him to 
give up His daily work in the shop and 
from henceforth spend His time in 
helping the people to know God’s will 
for diem. He let John baptize Him as 
a sign of the new beginning, and dicn 
went away alone into the dreary wilder- 
ness where no man lived, to think out 
what He was going to do. There in the 
quiet, far away from the busy cities, He 
discovered that God wanted Him to 
help the people in towns and villages. 
He learnt how He should show them in 
many different ways that God was their 
Father, who loved them and wanted 
them to understaird diat their lives 
would be rich artd happy and wordi 
while if they planned them according 
to His will. 

Jesus began His work. His home 
town of Nazareth was in Galilee, and 
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perhaps that is why He began His tour 
of the villages in that province, Oltcn 
He met people He knew, friends from 
boyhood days who had settled in places 
aiound the Sea ot Galilee. He came 
to Capeinaiim itself, the town on the 
lakeside where the Qshing-boats lay 
diawn u|i on the beach in the warm 
houis of the day, and where the silvciy 
fish tile fishermen caught on the lake 
was sold in the market-place. He found 
friends there, too. There was Andrew, 
whom He had met at the Joiclan lord, 
and his brother SiniOEi, whom Andrew 
had hi ought to Him. And iheie were 
the two hrothcis James and John, sons 
of Zebedcc, who owned fishing-boats. 
In fact, all the four young men were 
fishermen who knew what it was to face 
danger on the lake when a storm arose 
while they wcieat their fishing. 

These often came to talk with Jesus 
or mingle with the crowd who gathered 
to listen when Jesus was teaching, and 
Jesus got to know them well. He saw 
that they were sturdy and strong, and 
that they wanted their people to be- 
come free and to live in happiness in a 
land which was no longer governed by 
foreigners. He knew that they often 
talked these things over when out on 
the lake or while they sat on the beach 
mending their nets. He knew that they 
weie the kind of people He would need 
to help if He was to cairy out God’s will. 

One day Jesus made up His mind 
that the time had come to look for 
helpers, that the work of teaching the 
people might go on. Immediately He 
thought of Simon and Andiew, and of 
James and John. He knew He would 
find them on tlic beach, for fish had 
been sold in the markct-])lacc that day 
and the nets would no doubt need ic- 
pairs. So Jesus went down to the beach 


and looked around. Yes, there they 
were, Andrew and Simon busily casting 
their nets into the water for some fish 
they had seen near the shore. For a 
while Jesus stood watching them at 
their work. Then He spoke to them ■ 

" Come after me, and I will make you 
lo become fishers of men.” He saw the 
joy light up their faces as they laid 
down their nets and cainc to Him, 
ready to trust and folknv Him whci- 
ever He would lead. 

Togethci they went along the beach 
and saw James and John sitting in a 
boat with their Catlici mending nets 
Again Jesus stopped and watched as 
they worked. Then He called to them 
too : “ Come after me, and I will make 
you to become fishers of men.'’ Did 
they understand what lie meant by 
those words? Jesus was truly glad when 
He saw that they, too, quickly laid 
down their nets and stepped from their 
boat to come to Him. He had lour 
helpers now, strong young men who 
would follow Him and whom He would 
train to help Him with His work of 
showing the people the love of God. 

Activities 

Entuies for the Book 

Copy the map of the Sea of Galilee. 
(Chart VIII.) 

Diaw and colour a Galilean iishiiig- 
hoat. (Chart VHI.) 

Write the stoiy of the call of the four 
fisheuticn. 

Print in laigc oinamcntal Ictteis the 
wolds of the Call. 

Write down what you think Jesus 
meant by the woids fishcis of men/’ 

OriiER Aciiviiir.s 

Model a boat wiih a canvas or papei 
sail. 
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Make fishing-nets ol various types 
with fine string and corks, (Chart 
VIIL) 

Answer or discuss these questions: 
What kind of men would Galilean 
fisheimen have to he? Why did Jesus 
call men like these to he His disciples? 
What did Jesus mean by the woids 
fishers of men'^? Make a list of 
fishers of men ** of today. 

Make a little booklet about Galilean 
lisheis. Describe their nets and how 
they used them. 

Notes for Teaclicia 

The lake called the Sea of Galilee, 
or the Sea of Tibet ias, or the Lake Gen- 
nesaret, was 13 miles by 8 miles. It 
provided the main food supply of the 
poor in the form of fish. The fish were 
caught with cast-nets and ^'drag- 
nets/' The cast-net was circular 111 
shape (see Chart VIII). It had lead 
weights around the fringe or margin, a 
cold being attached to the centre. The 
fisherman cleverly throws the net so 
that it spreads out and falls in its cir- 
cular form upon the water. It rapidly 
sinks to the bottom, the loaded circum- 
ference causing it to assume a cup-like 
form enclosing within its meshes all the 
fish that happen to be under it when it 
falls. When it has reached the bottom 
the fisher cautiously hauls in the lope 
so that the loaded edges gradually ap- 
proach each other and by their own 
weight cling togethei and prevent the 
fish from escaping as the net is drawn 
ashore. The fishermen generally wade 
out when they cast their nets. The 
'' cast-net or "casting-net" is once 
named in the New Testament in this 
account of the call of Simon and An- 
drew. 

Another net used was the drag-net, 


like the modern scine-uet used by salmon 
fishers today. It was a long woven wall 
(see Chart VIII) with corks attached to 
the upper edge to keep it at the surface, 
while lead weights at the lower edge 
caused it to sink till the net stood up- 
right in the water. It is taken to sea in 
two boats, and when "shot” extended 
in a line with a boat at each end. The 
two boats then giadiially approach each 
other so as to bring the net into a semi- 
circle, and finally the two ends aie thus 
at length brought together to the shoie, 
and the net is hauled in, enclosing the 
fish within its woven walls. 

It is this drag-net to which our Lord 
referred in the parable as He sat in one 
of Lire fishing-boats and preached to the 
ciowd upon the beach (see Chapter XI, 
Lessoh r). He compared the Kingdom 
of God to a diag-net (Matt, xiii. 47^ 48), 
On the two occasions when miraculous 
draughts of fish were taken by the 
Apostles, the nets employed were doubt- 
less drag-nets. Shoals of fish are fre- 
quently seen in the lake. 

FisinKG-DOATs (Chart VIII) 

In the time of our Lord there were 
many different vessels on the lake. 
Many, of course, were rough fisher- 
hoats, especially from Bethsaida; then 
there were merchant-boats and passen- 
ger-boats and the gilded pleasure-boats 
fiom Herod^s palace at Tiberias. The 
boats had lateen sails, in shape like a 
bird's wing, the greatest width of canvas 
being at the bottom, and tapeiing off 
to a point at the top. The upper part 
thus offered but little lesistance to the 
wind, and so lessened the danger of cap- 
sizing in a squall. On all sides (sec Chait 
VIII) mountains simmmd the lake and 
render it liable to sudden storms. Gusts 
of wind sweep down the ravines, which 
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act like gigauiic funnels” to dirnv 
down the cold winds from the moiin- 
lalns, and lash the placid surface into 
a fiiiy in a few momentxS. At the stem 
of die boat is a small deck shelter, 
whcie the steersman sils on a Icathci 
ciivShion. Here, St. Maik vSiatcs in his 
vivid description of the stilling of the 
tempest, our Loid lay when there 
"came down a sioun of wind on the 
lake. He was in the stem "asleep on 
the cushion” (Mk. iv, 38, R.V.). 

I.ct the children find the towns and 
villages on the shores of the Ijakc of 
Galilee, or near it. (See Cliart VIII and 
Chaptci IX.) The children will like to 
make a booklet containing all the 
stoiiw in the liihle tliat are about fislici 
folk. 

Lesson 3: Jesusj Friend of the Sick 

Tlic work of Jesus had now begun in 
real earnest. His four hclpeis — An- 
drew and Simon (to whom Jcscis had 
given the name Pctei), James and John 
— had become His helpers. They join- 
neyed through the villages of Galilee, 
tiamping on the high roads from one 
place to another. Whenever they came 
to a village, the news spread like a flasli, 
" The Teacher from Nazareth is hcicl" 
and fiom homes and workshops the 
people flocked to see and hear Him . They 
always hoped ihat He would do some- 
thing for them — teach them about rite 
love of God which was so strong and 
comfoiting, or lay His hands on their 
sick and heal them of their sickness. 
Some were happy if they could touch 
His ro])e, others wanted to talk vvlrh 
Him, So Jesus and Tlis fi lends were 
kept busy even when moic helpers came 
ro join their band. He called Matdicw 
the tax-collector, and Philip and Rai- 
tholonicw, and Thomas and Thaddacus, 


anothci Simon, and anothci James, and 
Judas. Tlierc weic twelve of them now, 
and they went about together helping 
Jesus and learning fiom Him. 

Their tiamps often In ought them 
hack to Capernaum where Jesus had 
called His first disciples. Once they 
were invited Into the house of a well-to- 
do man. Quickly the news spread — 
"Jesus of Nazatcih is hcie,” and the 
people left their work and crowded into 
the conuyard until there was no more 
loom, not even about the door. Among 
the cioivds were a few xScrilics and 
Pharisees, who wcic the tcacheis njid 
leadens of the Jewish people. No doubt 
ihcsc had come 10 sec for themselves 
why this simple inn 11 atti acted such 
numheis wherever He iveni, and 
whether the amazing things tohhabout 
Him were true. 

They soon discovered that this man 
could hold His audience, that He spoke 
foieefully and yet xso simply that even 
the most unlearned could catch His 
meaning. As they listened they be- 
came interested and absorbed, 

Then suddenly there was an intciriip- 
tion, To understand the iiitciriiption 
you must look ar the picture of the 
house with its Hat roof, coiuLyard, and 
outxsidc staiicase (Fig. 10). Four men 
now came to the house, canying their 
fiiend, who was paialysed, on his mat 
bed. There was such a crowd at the 
entrance to the court that they could 
not get in, so they caiiicd their friend 
up the outside staircase on to the roof. 
Looking donui over the parapet, they 
could see wlicre Jesus stood speaking. 
They biokc away tlic parapet near Him, 
ami let down the sick man at the feet 
of Jesus. The cjowd in nsronislimcnt 
dicw hack. 

When Jesus saw their faith, He 
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Fig, 40 .— Home of Wealthy Man. Rooms duilt round a Courtyard, 


looked down with coinpassion at the He would prove that He could do what 

sick man and said, ''My son, thy sins no other man dared — ^forgive sins as 

are forgiven thee/* The sick man's eyes God. Again the voice of Jesus rang out. 
shone with peace and joy, but the " But to let you see tliat the Son of Man 
scribes and Pharisees looked angry, and (Jesus often called Himself hy that 

whispered together, " What is this? It name) has power on earth to forgive 

is blasphemy 1 Only God can forgive sins, I say unto this man, 'Rise — take 

sins I " The disciples looked at their up your bed — and walk/ '' 

Master, and they saw in His face that And, to the astonishment of all, the 
He knew quite well what these men man rose, bent down, picked up his mat 

were thinking and whispering. Again bed, rolled it up and lifted it to his 

Pie spoke, this time to the angry men : shoulder. His legs, his back, his arms 

"Why do you argue thus in your and hands were strong once more. The 

hearts? Which is the easier thing to crowds joined the healed man in prais- 

say to this man — ' Your sins are for- ing God, and gladly made way for him 

given/ or ' Rise, take up your bed and to go home rejoicing in his new 

walk " strength. 

Breathlessly the disciples waited for By the look on the Pharisees* faces 
the answer. None came. The angry the disciples knew that their Master 

men dared not speak, for should this had made them His enemies, and Jesus 

nian really be able to heal this paialydc, knew it too. 
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News of this act o£ healing spread 
ihioiighoiit Capeinaum and beyond, 
and hope came to the hct'irts of the sick, 
and the blind, and the deaf, and the 
lame, that He might some day cure 
them too. Wherever He went, He 
found them waiting for Him, or they 
would come to meet Him in the road 
and implore His help. 

One day, as they were walking along 
the road, a man waylaid them. Jesus 
and His disciples saw immediately that 
Ins skin was rough and scurvy and not 
smooth like theirs. He was a lepci, one 
wlio had to be isolated from his fellow- 
men because of the infection of this 
dreaded disease. He threw himself on 
his knees in the dusty road and, lifting 
Jus arms imploringly, lie begged Jesus 
to take away his sickness. 

Lord, if you will, you can make me 
dean!" he cried. Jesus looked at him 
and was filled with pity; the disciples 
saw with amazement that He did what 
no other man dated do for fear of catch- 
ing the disease — He toiidiecl the man's 
skin, and said : '' I will; be thou clean.'' 
And his skin became smooth like the 
skin of Jesus Himself, He leapt to his 
feet shouting fot joy. “I am healed I I 
am hcaledr^ he cried. But Jesus spoke 
to liim again. "I do not wish you 
to tell any man of this," lie said, " but 
go and obey the la\v Moses gave to out 
people long ago, which is to show your- 
self to a piiest that he may ceitify you 
healed and safe to live among people, 
and then bring a gift as a thankolfeiing 
to God for your healing," 

The man could not have obeyed the 
command of Jesus to tell no one but the 
jiiicst and his own family, for more 
than ever the fame of His loving com- 
passion and healing power spread 
through the counliysidc. 


Activitica 

Entiuks t-on THE Book 

Make a drawing of the house and 
courtyard where Jesus healed the para- 
lysed man (Fig- 20). 

Tell the story of the paralysed man. 
Call it " The Four Friends,” and make 
one of them tell the stmy. Draw a pic- 
ture tor tltc story. 

Find a verse of a hymn that reminds 
you of the licaiing power of Jesus, Copy 
it ill your best handwiitiug. 

Write a list of doctors, muses, and 
invciitois who have followed in the foot- 
steps of Jesus by helping Bullercis. 

Write the words the leper said to 
Jesus. Make it clear who says the 
words^ and the rcsulL 

Other AcmvmEs 

Write the names of the twelve Jiclpera 
of Jesus, and a sentence about each. 

Learn by heart the hymn “ Thine 
arm, O Lord, in days of old,” 

Make a model of a rich man's house 
(Fig. ao). Boxes will do for the rooms 
around the courtyard. Paste a strip of 
strong papci around the roof foi the 
paiapet, How will you make the stairs? 

Notes for Teachers 

Levi or Mdithew the Tnx-collecto}. 
Palestine was under Roman inlc (sec 
Ghaptci IX) and the Jews felt intensely 
their national subjection to a foreign 
power. Those Jews who collected the 
Roman taxes, the ” publicans ” of the 
Gospels, were despised and hated by 
their fellow-countrymen. But many of 
these Jewish ” publicans,” like Levi and 
Zacchaiiis, must have been fine men wlio 
appicciaced the advantages to their 
couiUiy of Roman rule — peace, good 
ordci, roads, ficcclnm to travel from 
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place to place, Many were proud to 
serve under Rome (St. Paul was proud 
to be a Roman citizen). On the other 
hand, many o£ tlte publicans weie not 
strictly honest. They exacted moi-e 
than their due. They often defrauded 
both Rome and the payers* of the taxes. 

Jesus called Levi when He saw him 

sitting at the receipt of custom ** (Mk. 
ih ^3, 14), that is, he was sitting at the 
gates of CapernaiiiTi collecting the taxes 
or dues on mcichanclize brought into 
the town. MaUhezv, the name given 
him after his call, means "'Gift of 
God.'' Our Lord was no respecter of 
persons and recognized no class distinc- 
tion. St. Luke tells us that there drew 
near all the publicans and sinneis for 
to hear him.** Children are generally 
interested in the call of the disciples 

disciple ** means ** learner/* from the 
Latin ** discere/* to learn). They also 
like to hear about the work that went 
on by the lakeside — boat-building, fish- 
salting, tanning, dying, etc. Remind 
them how houses weie built in Pales- 
tine, and still are (see Chapter III), 

Lesson 4: Jesusj Friend of the Fearful 

It was nor only the bodies of men 
that Jesus healed; He helped them, too, 
to overcome fears which tormented and 
ovenvhelincd them. There were many 
things that people feared in those days. 
They were afraid of harsh punishments 
if they broke the Roman laws. They 
feared breaking the religious laws and 
rules the priests told them to keep, for 
then they weie threatened that God 
would punish them; tliey weie afraid of 
storms, and of sicknesses which no man 
could heal, and of death. And many 
of those who were afraid turned to this 
new Teacher from Nazareth who had 
such a wondeiful power of bringing 


hope and peace and joy to men’s hearts. 

It had been a day of hard work teach- 
ing the crowds who had followed Jesus, 
and when evening came He was so 
weary that He had to rest. He and His 
friends were by the lakeside where the 
fishing fleet was putting out for the 
night’s work. Jesus called out to Peter: 
''Take out yout boat and let us pass 
over to the other side." The disciples 
saw how tired their Master was, and 
they rowed as quickly as they could 
away from the fleet, right out into the 
middle of the lalce. Heavy storms often 
came up quite suddenly on the lake, for 
strong winds from the valleys between 
the cliffs sweep across tlie water and 
make the lake treacherous even for 
strong fishing-boats. But tonight there 
was no sign of a storm brewing, and it 
was quiet on the water, so their Master 
could rest. Jesus lay down in the back 
of the boat and, because lie was so 
tired, He fell asleep almost as soon as 
He laid His head on the steersman's 
leather cushion. 

The disciples talked together in whis-- 
pers so as not to disturb Jesus. Then 
they, too, were quiet. The stars 
twinlded overhead and it was very still 

Suddenly, without warning, there 
came down a storm of wind on the 
lake. Experienced fishermen though 
they were, they had never been caught 
like tliis before. The wind shrieked and 
tore at their sail. Some of the men 
crawled carefully to it and tried to con- 
trol it. The rest worked at the oais so 
that they might get clear of this bad 
patch of water. Ahead of them the lake 
seemed calm. But as they struggled to 
reach the calm, the stoim roared so 
fiercely around them that great waves 
broke over the boat and it filled. Des- 
perately they baled out, only to find 
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moie water pouiing in. They ^verc 
filled with fear "Wc shall drown I '' 
they ciictl in teiror, "What can wc 
do?" 

TJieJi they realiz:cd that their hlastci 
WHS stiJl asleep, lying qicictly on the 
leather cushion. They shook Him. 
"Master!" they cried. “Wake I We are 
di owning 1 Do you not care?" 

jestrs awoke and opcticd His eyes, and 
immediately He grasped what was 
happening, He rose from His place and 
stood steadily in the rocking boat and 
calmly looked oiu at the stonn, Peace! 
Be still 1“ His voice, caught hy the 
wind, rang clearly across the w'ater. 
Without a word the disciples rowed on, 
and immediately they were in calm 
water whcic the wind was dying down, 
and clouds were In caking in the sky. 

They gazed in amazement at Jesus as 
He S[)okc to them, “ Why are you so 
fcaiful?" lie asked. “ Have you no faith 
in God?" And as they lowed to the 
land they marvelled gieatly. " Who is 
this?" they asked exicli other, “ Even 
the wind and the stoim obey Him, and 
He takes away our fears." 

On another day Jesus and His dis- 
ciples crossed the lake from Capeinaum 
and beached their boat on the other 
side. As they climbed the steep hill- 
side, they saw a man bounding over 
the rocks towards them. They saw that 
his cloches were torn and cluLy and 
that his hands and feet were coveicd 
with biuises, and the maiks o[ chains 
had bitten through his flesh. They 
knew ivho he was — one oE chose mad 
people who had to be kept away fiom 
ordinary people for fear tliat they might 
hint tlicm when their violent fits were 
upon them. This man’s eyes were lilaz- 
ing with madness. The disciplc.s drew 
back in fear. "This is the man who 


calls himsclE liCgioii," they wliispcrccl. 
Evciybody in the district knew the pooi 
man whose mind was so clouded that 
he believed that legions of demons had 
entered into him, pj even ting him fioni 
beiiig sane and noimal like ocher 
people, " What will he do?" they asked 
anxiously as they chew back in fear. 

Jesus did not draw back. He knew 
that tliif? mail iras lonely and desperate 
and tci rifled of the legion of demons he 
thought weic in him like tormenting 
thoughts running loiuul and round in 
his mind. He knew that the man 
longed to he lid of them and live a nor- 
mal life tvirh his family. So He waited 
quietly for the intulmau to come close, 
His kind, steady eyes on him. As the 
man came bounding down, he iccog- 
nized the Teacher from Nazaietli, the 
wonderful Hcalei who tuinecl no one 
away and jnight cvcji hcxal him. But 
even now his evil thoughts wcic on him 
and made him shout: "Son of God, 
what have you to do hcic? Have yon 
come to torment us and fight with ns?" 
Shrieking wildly, the man ran to and 
fro. 

All this noisy commotion f lightened 
a herd of swine grazing near by. The 
disciples saw the swinchcrd.s running 
aioiind 111 great excitement trying to 
Btave off panic among their charges. 
But the animals made a mad riisli for 
die edge of the dill. The madman saw 
this and ciiecl out: " 0 that all my evil 
demons whicli toimcnt me might dash 
fiom me even as those swine aic dash- 
ing from thcii swineherds I" 

And Jesus made him feel quite sure 
that they would do so and leave him at 
peace. 

“Go home," He said to him, "go 
home and tell your fiicnds Tell them 
liow much the Lord has done for you, 
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and how He has had mercy on. you.*' 
The disciples were astounded to see 
this madman standing quietly with 
their Master, his face peaceful although 
haggnid and drawn, his eyes the eyes of 
a sane man. What a wonderful Lord 
they followed — even evil thoughts had 
no power against His goodness; there 
was nothing mightier than love and 
compassion. 

Now they were surrounded by 
anxious and terrilied swineheids who 
had lost their charges. They threatened 
to blame Jesus for the loss and to tell 
their masters that He had sent the mad- 
man’s evil spirits into the swine. So tlie 
tale went round that the madman was 
cuied and that the evil spirits had en- 
tered the swine and had caused them to 
be killed. 

But the disciples knew what had 
really happened, and they loved Jesus 
more than ever for His compassion and 
His strength. 

Activities 

ElSJTltrES FOR THE BoOK 

Draw a fishing-boat on high waves on 
the lake by night. 

Remember the steep cliffs and gullies 
through which the wind blew in sud- 
den gusts. (See Lesson 2, Jesus, Friend 
of the Fishennen.) 

Print the words Jesus spoke when He 
calmed the fears of the fiightened men. 

Tell of the sad plight of the madman, 
and say why Jesus did not seem to be 
afraid of him. How did He help the 
poor man? 

What was the swineherds’ story? 
Why did they tell it? 

Draw a picture of the rocky hillside. 

Other Agtiyities 

Discuss what was the difference in 


the attitudes of Jesus and His disciples 
to the madman. How did Jesus show 
Himself to be the Friend of the fearful 
in the lesson you have heard? Can you 
think of other incidents in which Jesus 
took away the fears of grown-up people 
and boys and girls? 

Find a verse in each of the following 
Psalma which reminds you of the way 
God may be trusted to take away fear: 
46, 91, 107 (between vv. 19 and 31). 
Copy them and learn them by heart, 

Notes for Teachers 

The Country of the Gadarenes, We 
are not sure where this was. We know 
it was on the eastern side of the lake, 
because Jesus had crossed to the other 
side. Perhaps He landed at Gergesa. 
The land was obviously partly heathen, 
for Jews would not have possessed great 
herds of swine. The Greek city of 
Gadara was eight miles from the lake 
(see Map 3), but the whole district may 
have taken its name from the city (see 
Chapter IX), 

The legion was a Roman military 
force of 6,000, but it is not likely that 
the number is intended literally. 

Lesson 5: Jesus, Friend of the Friend- 
less 

The disciples who weie the special 
friends of Jesus were beginning to know 
that their Master did not care whether 
He was popular with crowds and rulers, 
or not. They understood that all His 
actions were prompted by two things — 
to do His Father’s will and to show men 
that they were part of a great family of 
which God was tire Father. This meant 
that they must not leave out anyone, 
but include even those whom they had 
been taught to consider to be '"out- 
siders ” and not worthy to be spoken to 
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by reapectable Jeivs. So tlicy were 
not a bit surprised wlicu one day Jesus 
made friends with such an " out- 
sider.” 

They were on their way to keep the 
festival of the Passover in Jerusalem and 
passed through Jericho. This was a 
prosperous city set among palm tiees, 
Fiom the gates, gieat roads lan to 
different parts of the country and to 
distant lands. Along these trade routes 
came a constant scream of mci chants 
whobiought their waiea to sell, or who 
bought goods in the city. 

Jericho was, of course, under Roman 
lulc, as weic the other cities in Pales- 
tine, and the citizens had to pay taxes 
far tJic peace and order kept by the 
Romans and their soldieis, and the tice 
and safe roads that weie necessary for 
ti'adc. Among the taxes that '^vere col- 
lected were payments on the goods 
which came into the city for sale, as 
well as pui chase taxes on the goods 
which were bought there and taken out. 
Tax-gathcieis weic appointed by the 
Romans to collect the taxes. Tjicy 
^vele called publicans, Tliey examined 
all ihe goods that passed in and 
out and then decided what had to 
he paid. They always asked for more 
than they handed in, for they wanted to 
earn a commission for themselves as 
well as one for the commissioner of 
taxes who collected the sums from 
them. So the merchants had to pay 
more than was due, and this was haid, 
especially on those wlio traded in a 
small way. This made men angiy. 
What made matteis worse was that the 
men appointed by the Romans were 
Jews, men of their own race. Cheats 
and traitois they called them, and 
woultl have nothing to do with them, or 
even speak to them. 


Zacchicus was the c(i in mission ei (jf 
taxes ill Jeticho. He lived in a line 
house, £oi he had giovvii licli on the 
commissions he took from llic raxes, 
He was a little man, and his fellow-mcii 
would sneer at him and make jokes 
about his lieiglir, for tlicy hated hiiii 
and called him names like ” cheat ” 
or ^Hhief/' lie had few friends, and so 
ivas often lonely. TJiis made him un- 
happy, and no doubt he knew that he 
was tiding wiong. But was it woith 
changing if no one believed in him or 
trusted him? So he did nothing about 
it until a day came wlicn hig whole life 
was changed. 

lie went about his huhiness of col- 
lecting the taxes from die dilTci cue pub- 
licans who woikcd for him, when he 
heard excited talk aionnd him. People 
were staiuling at street comers and out- 
side their houses calling to each other. 
” The Teacher from Nazaicth ia coming 
through Jericho today 1” 'Tic is on His 
way to Jerusalciu," said another. "Wc 
must watch for Him; perhaps Me will 
speak to us; perhaps He \viU heal our 
sick,” 

Zacchtcus listened, and a great idea 
came to him. Jesus, the Teacher from 
Nazaieth, yes, He was a In lend worth 
having, so people said. He believed in 
men and gave them sclf-iespect. IC only 
he could have this Man foi a Fiicml, he 
would nevci cheat again; lie would ask 
only what the Roman mastcis de- 
manded. He might even icpay some of 
the money he had takeji. 

Zacchreus felt that he must see Jesus, 
he must! By this time the ciowds had 
grown and were lining the main joad 
along which Jesus niust pass. ” I must 
get thiough to the fiont, or I shall ncvci 
sec Him,” thought Zacchunis. But try 
as he would, he could not get through. 
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The people sneered at sight of liim and 
would not let him pass. “You want to 
push through to the front, do you I 
Well, you woiiTl Cheat! Traitor!” He 
hardly heard what they said, so intent 
was he on finding a place from where 
he could see Jesus. 

Suddenly he had an idea. Farther up 
the street was a wild fig tree, sometimes 
called a “ sycomore,” with low hanging 
branches. He would climb up this tree 
and, hidden from the crowds, he would 
have a fine view of every thing< Quickly 
he ran to the tiee and climbed up. He 
found a seat on a strong branch. Yes, 
he could see splendidly. By the in- 
creasing noise and chatter of the crowd 
Zacchreus knew that Jesus was ap- 
proaching. He peeped between the large 
leaves and saw Jesus in the midst of His 
friends. He knew Him at once, for His 
face was gentle and kind, yet strong 
and firm. What a Friend He would 
make I 

Suddenly he gasped witli surprise, 
Cor Jesus had stopped underneath the 
Liee and was looking up at him. He 
heard His voice calling to him : 

" Zacchreus, make haste and come 
down, for I am coming to stay in your 
home,” 

Stay in his home? Gould he have 
heard aright? Jesus, a Jew, would come 
to him? 

Filled with joy and so excited that 
he forgot the crowds, Zacchseus 
scrambled down from his tree and stood 
before Jesus, who was looking at him 
with a friendly smile. He hardly heard 
the angry murmuis of the disappointed 
crowd. ''Does the Teacher know who 
tills man is? He is a cheat, a traitor 1 
Going to stay in his house! What 
next I ” 

Zacchreus led the way to hia home 


and, on the way, as they walked to- 
gether, he told his new Friend about his 
life. “ Lord, I have been a cheat, hut I 
will repay. I will refund fourfold to 
anyone I have robbed. I will never 
cheat again.” 

Anxiously he looked into the face of 
Jesus. Would He understand that he 
was truly soiry for his wrongdoing and 
that he would do anything to be worthy 
of Plis friendship? 

Yes, He undeistood, for Zacchasus 
heard Him speak to His disciples as 
they followed. This day salvation has 
come to this house, since this man, too, 
is a son of Abraham (a member of 
God's family). The Son of Man came to 
seek and save those who are lost.” 

No, the disciples were not really siii- 
prised at this new teaching, for they 
were learning more and more that it 
was not they who could judge ^vho was 
worthy of friendship and love, but God 
alone who knew the hearts of men. 

Activities 

Entries for the Book 

Draw a picture of a tax-collector 
sitting at the gate of the city taking 
money from the merchants coming in 
and going out. Be sure to include some 
Jews standing by and sneering at the 
man. 

Write a precis of the story of 
ZacchsEiis. Draw a sycomore ticc. See 
Chari: IV for picture of fig tree or 
sycomore. 

OraER AcrryiTiEs 

Discuss the following — ^Why was 
Zacchaeiis friendless? Why did he long 
for a friend? Wliat made him believe 
that Jesus would be a good friend to 
have? Why did he confess to sins be- 
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fore Jcbiis iiceiisccl him ot luiviug done 
wrong 

Write a pmyer giving thankj foi yoiu 
friends. 

Zacchtcua may have become a tax- 
gatherer because of his appicciatiou of 
the Roman rule. What was there good 
about the Roman lule? Wiitc about 
some of tile good things done by the 
Romans. (See Hlsioiiy Sijc'uon.) 

Points for Teachers 

Stress the facia (i) Jesus went to be 
the guest of a puldicaii, and shtueil 
with Zacchieus the enmity of the ciowd 
that followed. (2) Contact with the pci- 
sonality of Jesus made Zacchxus a new 
man. This shows the value of keeping 
in touch with all that is good and great. 

One needs must love the highest 
when one sce§ it/' 

Lesson 6; Jesus, Friend of Foreigners 

There seemed to he no end to the 
wideness of the fiieiidship of Jesus. The 
disciples had accepted Levi the Lax- 
collector as one of themselves, and they 
liad learned from Jesus tliac even a 
commissioner of taxes such as Zacchicus 
was worthy of kindness and fiiendsbip. 
They still had to learn that God’s love 
could not stop at tlicii own race but had 
to seek fauhei, that He was also icady 
to be the Friend of forcigncis on whom 
all sdf-respeedng Jews looked down. 

Theie were the SamaiUans, for in- 
stance. Jews had no dealings with these 
people, although their piovincc was 
right in the middle of then land, be- 
tween Judiea and Galilee, and the 
quickest way to get from one to the 
other was through Samaria, (Sec Map 

30 

The quaiicl had begun cciitiiiies be- 
fore, when the Jews who wcie letuiii- 


ing to Jerusalem fiom exile refused lu 
allow the Samaritans to help rebuild 
the sac led Temple. Since ihcn the 
quaiTcl had been kept up, and even in 
llic days of Jesus no Jew would travel 
lluough Samaria if he could possibly 
avoid ii, for they would be tieatcd wltli 
riidencsss and often not allowed to stay 
ihc night or cat in an inn. 

hut ihc disciples saw that Jesus re- 
fused to let such a stupid quiujel in- 
llucnce Ilis altitude to the Samaiitaus. 
He saw in ihem children of God’s great 
family, and He was teady to treat them 
as such and oiler His friciulsblp. Onto 
He asunilshcd them by talking wiili a 
Siimauian woman wdio had come 10 tlic 
Avcll by ^vhich Jesus was sitting. They 
themselves had gone into a neaiby 
village 10 buy food, and were still 
smarting on tlieir ietiiiii undei the 
jcciing insults they had had to j)ut uj^ 
with before ilic Samaritans w'ould sell 
them food. And thcjt to conic back and 
see their Master actually talking to a 
Samaiitan, and a woman at that I 
Stiange indeed, and haul to iindcistand. 
Oil anotlier occasion when they were 
ti a veiling through Samaiia (for Jesus 
refused to go the long way loimd to 
avoid it), they found that they would 
liave to stay the night theie. So a few 
of their nuinhei went on ahead to make 
ariangcmcius in a village. When Jesus 
and the rest ai lived, they found their 
friends seething with anger and reseiu- 
meiu, for tlic villagers had (latly le- 
fused to let them stay and would not 
even give them food, nor allow them to 
rest while wailing foi theij friends. 

flow could they punish these people? 
Remembciiiig an old stoiy which told 
how their prophet Elijah had called lire 
down fioin heaven to hum his enemies, 
they tinned to Jesus ciying. " Shall we 
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call fire down from heaven to consume 
these people?*' They were much as- 
tonished when their Master rebuked 
them sternly, tired and disappointed as 
He must have been, saying : " You do 
not understand what kind of spirit is 
in youJ'^ So they trudged on imdj they 
came to a place where they were allowed 
to shelter for the night, The disciples 
wondered greatly that their Master 
would not think harshly of people who 
Insulted Him. It seemed that He was 
their Friend too. 

And then there were the Romans, 
the hated conquerors who ruled over 
them and taxed them to pay for the ad- 
ministration and the army of occupa- 
tion. Never could they get away from 
the hated sight of Roman soldiers in 
their splendid armour and shining hel- 
mets and shields, who were always on 
the watch and ever ready to march 
down upon them and enforce their laws 
and rules at the point of the sword. 
That Jesus should be their Friend too 
was quite beyond the disciples* under- 
standing. But He was, for would He 
otherwise have troubled to heal an or- 
dinary slave belonging to a Roman cen- 
turion? True, this centurion was a 
kindly man who did his best to make 
the Roman occupation less irksome for 
the Jews of Capernaum. He had even 
built them a synagogue, and sometimes 
talked with the elders about the true 
God. No doubt he was interested in 
them — but still, a Romani 
They were on their way home to 
Capernaum from one of their journeys 
when they met some of the townsmen 
who had come out to them. As they 
talked togetlrer the disciples were sur- 
prised to hear the request they made to 
their Master. " We came out to meet 
you, for we wish to ask you a favour. 


We have a certain Roman centurion 
stationed in Capernaum whose servant 
is very ill^indeed. He fears that he will 
die. It may seem strange to you that 
we, Jews, should ask you to come and 
heal this slave, but the Roman is a 
kindly man and loves our nation and 
has built us a synagogue. Will you 
come and help? ** 

The disciples were not at all surprised 
to hear the answer. " I will come and 
help,*' said their Master, and they went 
on towards the city together. 

As they came neai to the city gale 
they saw the centurion himself hurrying 
totvards them. He saluted Jesus and 
spoke to Him. I am not worthy for 
you to come under my roof," he said. 

Give the command, and my servant 
will be cured. You have authority, and 
although I am under authority to one 
of higher rank, I too have authority 
over others. To my soldiers I say, * Go,* 
and they go, or * Come,’ and they come, 
or *Do this,’ and they do it. I kno^v 
that what you say will be done." 

The disciples could see the amaze- 
ment in their Mastei’s eyes as He lis- 
tened to those words. That a foreigner, 
a Roman soldier, could have such faith 
in Him, when so many of His own 
people would not believe, was astoiiisli- 

iiig. 

V Truly, I have not seen such faith 
like this among my own people,** He 
said to the crowds and, turning to the 
centurion. He added, Go your way, 
and as you have believed, so be it done 
to you.** 

The disciples followed Jesus into the 
town, and before long they lejoiced at 
the news, that spread like wildfire, of 
the cure of the centurion’s servant, 

Yes, the friendship of Jesus was for 
foicigneia too. 
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Activities 

EmtiiEs roK the Book 

Diaw a inap, sJiowiiig Samaria be- 
tween Galilee and Judaea. (See Map 3 ) 

Write what you know of the reason 
for the enmity between the Jews and 
the Samaritans. 

State what yon think Jesus meant by 
His stern rebuke to the divSciplcs. 

Draw a picture of the disciples tiy- 
iiig to find lodging in a Samaritan vil- 
lage and being lefuscd. 

Diaw a Roman centuiion. Wiitc 
underneath why the Jews hated the 
Roman vS. (See Mistoiy Chart VI for pic- 
tuic of Roman centuiion.) 

Copy the conversation between Jesus 
and the centurion, 

OriiER AcnvrriEs 

Find a hymn in your book which 
speaks of the love of God for all people. 

Copy and learn John x. 14, 16. 
Whom does Jesus mean by “other 
sheep ”? 

Notes for Teachers 

A ccniui'ion, an oflicer who com- 
mands fiom 50 to 100 men, or a ecu- 
Liiry,'* Luke tells the story in chapter 
vii. z-io. Matthew also has this story, 
but states that die ccnUiiioii came co 
Jesus in person instead of sending two 
sets oE messengers. As the Gentiles re- 
sponded to Christian preaching while 
the Jews, as a nation, rejected it, so the 
centurion, a symbol of Gentile Chris- 
tians, shows greater faitli than Jesus 
found in Israel. 

Lesson 7 : The Friend of Women 
and Children 

It was usually the men who followed 
after Jesus o* wlio a^sked Iliin rjiavstions. 

r.T, II — -iS 


Of caiirsc, there were women among the 
crowds that followed Ilini, hut they 
kept in the background, foi their laws 
taught that women should not be hcaicl 
among the councils of men. But they 
were just as eager to hear Him speak 
and watch Him when He healed the 
sick, and hear His words of hope and 
comfort to tlic sad and lonely. With 
gladness, when He came near to a vil- 
lage, the women would run out of their 
hoiKscs and call to each other, “ The 
Teadici is coming I Tiic Teacher will 
he hcic!" and they would laugh for 
joy. And the chiUlien, when they 
heard that Jesus was near, would leave 
their play and imi to meet Him, They 
loved Him, for lie was so kind and Ilis 
arms were strong to life them up, and 
they felt safe and happy in them. His 
hands, too, wcie so gentle when they 
touched a hiulscd 01 scratched knee. 

One day Jesus was teaching a gmup 
of men who had come to Him with 
(jiiestions, He tried to help them to 
find the answers; they talked earnestly 
together. 

The news that the Icachcr was in 
the ncighhouihood came to a village. 
" Did you hear? The Teacher is ncarl ” 
the women called to each other. “ Will 
He pass this way? " they wondered. 
But although they waited long, He did 
not come. The women did not know 
that He was surrounded by a group of 
men who had como to Him to hear 
Him teach, and who wanted to know 
more about God and heaven, and about 
right and wrong. All they knew was 
that they and theii children wanted to 
sec Him and speak to Him. “Let us 
go and find Hijn! “ said the women. 
“ We will rake our childieii Perhaps 
He will lay His hands on them in bless- 
ing and smile at tbcni.” 
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So they prepared to go, and soon they 
set out, mothers from many homes with 
little children in their arms, and others 
running alongside, all excited because 
they would see Jesus. 

Before long they came upon the group 
of men, and the women could see Jesus 
sitting on a stone in the middle and 
talking earnestly to the listening men. 

The womeji stopped and looked at 
each other, How could they get 
through to Him? The men would 
push them back, saying, “What busi- 
ness is it of yours to disturb the 
Teacher? Go hoinel “ The children 
began to whimper. They were tired 
and disappointed, " CanT we see the 
Teacher? “ they asked, and their shiill 
voices roused some of the men in the 
listening group. They turned angrily 
and hushed the children, and a few of 
Jesus' disciples came towaids them shak- 
ing their heads, “You cannot disturb 
the Master now, He ia busy on impoi- 
tanl business, Go back. He will see 
you another time." 

Just as the women sadly turned to go 
back, they heaid a difleient voice, not 
rebuking nor angry, but oh, so kind and 
friendly. “Come unto me I " it said, 
Eagerly the women and children 
turned towards the place where Jesus 
sat, and they saw tliat the men were 
moving back allowing them to pass 
through. The children shouted for joy 
and ran up to Jesus, and the women felt 
a strange happiness in their hearts as 
they watched Him with their little ones. 
He lifted one on to His shoulder, one 
sat on His knees; His arm was louud 
another, and His hands were laid in 
blessing on the head of yet another. 
The rest clung to Him, knowing that in 
turn He would hold and touch them too. 

And they saw, too, that He was look- 


ing sternly at His disciples who had 
wanted to tuiii them back. “Let the 
little childien come to xne, and forbid 
them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven," He said to them. One by one 
He took the babies fiom their mothers' 
and blessed them, and everyone 
who watched, even the important men 
who had been angiy at the interrup- 
tion, were cheered at the sight, 

Among the friends of Jesus were two 
other Women. They were sisters and 
lived with their brother Lazaius in a 
village near Jerusalem called Bethany: 
Maltha was the name of one, and the 
other was Mary. Their village lay on 
the way to Jerusalem, so it often hap- 
pened that Jesua came to see them when 
He passed by, How glad they always 
were when He came, and they would do 
their best to make His stay a happy one. 
Sometimes His friends would come 
with Him, and sometimes they stayed 
for the night. There was room for all 
of them, and It was quieter here than 
ill the big city with its narrow, echoing 
streets. 

The two sisteis were unlike each 
other. Martlia was a good housekeeper 
who liked to cook good meals and have 
eveiy tiling spick-and-span. But she was 
inclined to be fuvssy and go over the 
aame bit of woik again and again. 
Often she became hot and botbeied, 
and sometimes annoyed with her sister 
Mary, who was more thoughtful, Maiy 
liked to sit quietly and ponder over 
wise Woids she had heard people say, or 
think her own thoughts. She loved 
lovely things and saw their meaning 
and message. Her most precious tiea- 
sure was a flask of costly perfume so 
fraguiit that if she broke off the top 
the whole house would be filled with a 
sweet odour. 
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It was the time bcfoic the Passover 
Feast when, from every pair of the 
couiitiy, whole families were making 
their way towards Jerusalem, and the 
two sisteis wcic expecting to see Jesus, 
They had heard that He, too, ^vas plan- 
ning to come to Jerusalem for the feast, 
although His fiicnds weie tiying to per- 
suade Him to stay away. Maitha and 
Mary weic anxious too. They knew 
that the piicsts and rulers were openly 
hostile to lliis Teacher fiom Na: 2 aicth 
who daied state His opinions fcailcssly 
about God, and what He expected Hks 
people to be like. Many of His sialc- 
incnts wcie opposed to their own. Yet 
the people weic following Him, and the 
piiests felt that they weic being dis- 
ci edited and neglected, Jciusalem was 
their head(|uarteis, the city was full of 
them, for here was the great Temple, 
and here the Sanhedrin (the Govcin- 
inent) met to govcin the people as far 
as their Roman conquciois gave them 
opportunity. 

Would Jesus be safe in the city, the 
sisteis inquired of each other, hut they 
could not answer their question, Mary, 
especially, thought of many teiilhlc 
things which might happen, lih 
enc/Tiics were so powciftd and liad the 
Temple guard to cany out their oiders, 
They were glad to knoAV that He would 
be staying witli them and have a quiet, 
friendly home in which to spend His 
nights, 

The rime came when they could ex- 
pect Him at any moment. So Maitha, 
the good housekeeper, got busy and 
once again cleaned everything in the 
house to make it ^voithy for its special 
Guest. “ Mary, come and help, Mary, 
do this for mel ” was her cry, and no 
doubt slic was irritated when she saw 
that Mary was deep in ihoiighi while 


helping her. Would anything happen 
to Jesus? Was He not a special Friend 
to all men? Was He not the King of 
the earth? Surely, He was a King be- 
longing to God’s Kingdom. She would 
ask Him about this wlicn He came 
What iniust she do to belong to God's 
Kingdom? 

So when He came and Maitha had 
welcomed Him and then bustled away 
to see once again whether everything 
was ready, and to picpaio the meal, 
Mary sat ami Icaint from Jesus. Ills 
disciples wcic tlicic, too, and no doubt 
she learnt much fiom hearing Jesus talk 
to them. 

But they WCIC intciuipted, lor 
Martha’s voice called, ” Maty, where 
aie you? Come and help me serve the 
meall And then Martha herself 
looked in through the opening and saw 
Maiy sitting listening to Jesus. That 
was more than she could stand, and she 
died: ’'Lout, do you not caic that 1 
have to do all the work alone while my 
sister sits hcic talking with you? Tell 
her to help me.” 

Jesus, loving Fiicnd of Maitha as 
well as of Mary, knew how she felt — 
hot and tiled through wanting to liavc 
cvciyiliiiig ready for Him. He saw 
that she would [uobahly also have liked 
to sit quietly and talk wilh Him, for 
He knew that she loved Him, So lie 
smiled gently and said, “Maitha, 
Martha, he not anxious about so many 
things. But few things .nrc needful for a 
simple meal. Maiyhas chosen the bettci 
pmt, to Icaiii fiom me. You have been 
too anxious to provide a good meal.'* 

Maitha knew that He understood, be- 
cause of His gentle icbukc. Soon the 
meal was ready and they all sat down 
to eat, quite a big gatheiing for die 
sisteis to piovidc foi and serve. 
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As they sat at the meal, Martha busy 
serving, Mary was looking again at 
Jesus. Pier earlier thoughts came back 
to her. Yes surely, He was a Friend, 
but also a great King. How did you 
show honour to a great King? Sud- 
denly fihe reznembeied her great tiea- 
sure locked securely in her chest. That 
flask of costly perfume, suiely a gift lit 
for a King to show Plim honour. She 
lose and slipped away. Eagerly she 
opened the chest and took out the per- 
fume. ■ She would pour it over the feet 
of Jesus. He would understand that 
she gave this, hei treasure, for the joy 
of having Plim for her Friend. 

She came back to the table and knelt 
down at the feet of Jesus. Quickly she 
broke the sealed top away, and as she 
poured the peifume over His feet the 
whole house was filled with fragrance. 
She saw how amazed everyone was. 
They stopped talking and looked at 
hen She was proud and glad that she 
had given her best to Jesus. 

She wondered at Judas, one of the 
disciples, when he spoke angrily. 
" What a waste is this! Surely it would 
have been better to sell the perfume and 
give the money to the poor than waste 
it ill this way I 

Mary looked anxiously at Jesus. Did 
Pie think so, too? She was comforted 
when she saw Him smile and say, 
“ Leave her alone. She has done this 
to give me honour. The poor are al- 
ways with you, and you have many 
opportunities of helping them, but me 
you will not always have with you. 
That this woman has honoured me 
thus will not be forgotten, hut be re- 
membered by those who remember 
me.’^ * 

* This account ia token from St. John's 
Gospel. 


Activities 

Eotries for the Book 

Copy the well-known words Jesus 
spoke to tlie men who would have 
turned the children away (Mk. x. 14). 

Make up a short poem oi- write a 
story about Jesus and the children. 

Copy the sketch of the triclinium 
around which Martha would seat her 
guests (for picture see Chapter III, Fig. 
10). 

Write a shou paragraph telling the 
differences between Martha and Mary. 
Diaw the flask of perfume and add a 
caption underneath. 

Other Activities 

Act the story of Martha and Mary 
preparing for the coming of Jesus and 
His disciples. 

Write a conversation between 
Martha and Mary, 

Points for Teachers 

Martha and Mary, The children 
must not think of Mary as being idle. 
Mary was thoughtful, Martha missed 
many glad tlioughts because she was 
over-anxious about too many things not 
of the highest importance. 

Mary sat at Jesus’ feet — this phrase 
ia that used for a pupil being taught by 
a Rabbi. The children must not think 
of Mary literally sitting at Jesus’ feet 
and letting Martha do all the work. 
She was listening and learning from 
Jesus. One can work with one's mind 
as well as with one's hands. This is 
often forgotten. Point out how gently 
our Lord rebukes Martha; this gentle- 
ness is expressed in the repetition of her 
name. Martha was practical, and our 
Lord's rebuke of her does not mean 
that He disapproved of practical people. 
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it was only a warning that practical 
people must be careful to give time to 
apiiitiial things. 

. . but one thing is needful** (or 
few things are needful), meaning that 
an elaborate meal was unnecessary. 

The alabaster box or flask of perfume 
(John xiL 1-9), This can be told as a 
sepaiate stoiy 01 joined with Luke’s 
story (Lk. x. 38-end) as in the stoiy 
above. Accoid'mg to John, our Lord 
came to spend His last Sabbath upon 
earth with the family at Bethany. A 
supper was given in His honour, and 
Maiy took an alabastium — a flask with 
a narrow neck, full of costly perfume — 
biokc it and pouied it on Him. Our 
Loid, whose thoughts were on His com- 
ing Passion, knew Mary’s motive. She 
had lendered Plim die last service of 
love, and the house was filled with the 
sweet scent of love. The teacher should 
try to stress our Loid*a appieciation of 
the beautiful and the symbolic. 

A sketch of the triclinium on the 
board is necessary (Fig. 10, Chapter 
III), so that tile children see how it was 
possible for Mary to pour the precious 
scent on the feet of Jesus without dis- 
turbing Him or the other guests. The 
scent was the symbol of love. 

Lesson 8: Jesus, Friend of the 

Crowds, or Jesus^ Ehtry into 

Jerusalem as King of Peace 

It was the Monday before the Pass- 
over Feast, and Jesus and His disciples 
were still with Martha and Mary in 
Bediany. Jesus had been deep in 
thought, and the sisters had left Him, 
for they undei stood dimly that their 
Friend had come to a turning-point in 
His life, Somehow they knew that He 
was coming to a decision ivhich would 
artcct the whole of His [utuic. 


They were not suipiiscd, thcrefoic, 
when He told them that He must leave 
them that day, but that He \vouId he 
hack again for the night. “ The city is 
full of visitors,'* they said to each other 
as they woikcd in the house, " how 
much better that the Master sleeps here 
at nights with His fiiends, for no one 
will have room to put them up.” 

Meanwhile, Jesus and HixS disciples 
went on towards Jenisalcm, As they 
came to Bethphage, near the Mount of 
Olives, He picked out two of them and 
gave them instructions. ”Go to the 
village over there,’* He sahl, “and you 
will see an ass’s colt tied up on which 
no one has ever yet ridden; untie it and 
hiing it to me." 

"But suppose the ownci stop us?” 
asked one of them. " He might not let 
us take away his ass.** 

" If anyone asks you why you loose 
it/* auswcicd Jesus, " answer with 
these words 'The Master has need of 
it/ and he will send it back here with- 
out delay.** 

The two disciples set off. The rest 
who waited looked at Jesus witli happy, 
excited eyes. They icmemhercd an old 
prophecy, wiitten in their sacred Wiii- 
ings, by the prophet Zechariah: 

"Rejoice gieatly, O daughter of 
Zion; shout, O daughter of Jeiusa- 
leni; behold, thy King cometh unto 
thee; he is just, and having salvation; 
lowly, and liding upon an aas, upon 
a colt the foal of an ass.” 

Had Jesus thought of that passage 
when He sent them olf to find the colt? 
Was this His way of showing to the 
huge crowds chat He was a king of 
peace and goodwill? It would he 
woiidcifiil if He really showed Him- 
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self as King at last. The crowds 
would suiely acclaim Him, and He 
would become their King and every- 
thing would end happily. Well, they 
would see that He did ride along 
the road like a kingl So the disciples 
placed their cloaks on the back of the 
colt, and Jesus mounted and rode along 
the road. News of what was about to 
happen had spiead like wildfire, and the 
ciowds, who had nearly reached the 
gates of Jerusalem, turned back to meet 
Jesus. Excitement grew, tliey shouted 
and sang and laughed for joy, and as 
they ran alongside, they tore down leafy 
branches from the trees on the roadside 
and scattered them at His feet to make 
a carpet or waved them as they shouted, 
''Hosanna I Hosanna I They took 
up the ancient chant, " Blessed is the 
King that cometh in die Name of the 
Lord." llach time they sang this they 
ended with " Hosanna I Hosanna in the 
Highest! " 

So, amidst shouting and waving of 
branches, Jesus rode through the gates 
into Jemsalem, the city of David, the 
great king of the Hebiews. He rode 
into it as a King of Peace and Goodwill. 
And the people were glad and thought 
that the end of their tioubles had come. 
Their King had come to save them 
from their conquerors. 

But those who were the rulers of the 
people, and the priests who did not want 
Jesus to be the King, stood aside with 
scowling faces and plotted how they 
could get rid of Him. 

The streets were filled to overflowing, 
for the ciowds wanted to follow the pro- 
cession and see what might happen. 
Was not this the wonder-worker whose 
fame had spread throughout tlie land? 
They jostled and they pushed until they 
icaclicd ihe wide upward slope of the 


Temple. "He is going to the Tem- 
plet " the word was passed on, and 
more quietly the crowd followed. The 
Temple had wide courts, and they 
would all be able to see. Those who 
were in the front with Jesus saw a 
strange thing, which filled them ivith 
awe and admiration. This man had 
courage. He was not afraid of the scowl- 
ing faces of the rulers and priests. He 
entered into the Couu of the Gentiles 
wheie the Roman coins of the pilgrims 
were exchanged for Temple cunency 
and where the birds and beasts were 
sold for the saciifices; He stood still, 
looking around, and saw that the cheat- 
ing and haggling was as great as ever. 
The moneychangers were giving the 
pilgrims less than they should for their 
coins, and the sellers of birds and beasts 
asked exorbitant prices which took all 
the money the pilgrims could afford. 
The disciples watched theii Master with 
anxious faces. He looked so stern, so 
terribly angry 1 Would He do anything 
rash which might bring the wrath of 
the priests on Him, for everyone knew 
that the priests were allowing much of 
the cheating for their own profit. Then 
what would happen to Him? He 
would not be safe I 

Their fears were fulfilled, for they 
saw Him stride forward and with a 
sweep of the hand upset the tables of 
the moneychangers so that the coins 
lolled away under the feet of the 
crowds. He called to the dove-selleis, 
“Take them away I " and upset their 
stalls. There were ciies and shouts and 
much excitement, the moneychangers 
tried to collect their money, the dove- 
sellers grabbed th^ir birds, the sellers of 
beasts held on to their cattle which were 
stampeding in the rush and turmoil. 
With blazing eyes Jesus faced the 
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)riests who had come forward to pro- 
cst. His voice rang out, "Is it not 
vritten; 'My House shall be called a 
louse of Prayer for all the nations? ‘ 
lilt you Jiave made it what it is now — 
i robbers’ cave." 

The disciples heard voices in the 
:iowd murmuring, "It Is true, Pie is 
ight." But they also saw the fniious 
aces of the priests and knew how dearly 
hey would have liked to call the giiaids 
0 airest Jesus thcic and then. But 
10 thing happened^ for no one dared 
ouch this man with the crowds about. 
VTany of tlicni had acclaimed Plim 
fCing, and at the inoniciit were ready to 
follow Pliiu wlicic He would lead. 

But the disciples knew that the piicsts 
would not rest until they had Jcsu.s 
Linder lock and key. Jesus knew this 
too, but He went on calmly with His 
woik of teaching die people who came 
to woiship in the Temple. 

Activities 

Entries for the Book 

Copy the words of the ancient chant. 

Write a description of the procession 
The disciples spreading their garmenis 
on the colt was an act of royal homage 

Look at the plan of Herod’s Temple, 
Chart VII. Diaw a simple plan of the 
Temple to show the Coint of the Gen- 
tiles. 

Draw a pictuie of the buycis and 
selleis and moneychangers in the Court 
of the Gentiles. Print nuclei iicarh the 
challenge that Jesus flung out to them 
all, 

OriTRR AcTivmRs 

Leain by licart tlic cimvd's protkima- 
tion, and the challenge of Jesus in the 
Temple. Why did Ihs pnwciful 


enemies not aucst Him theic aiul tlion? 
Learn Ps. cxviii. 26. 

Notes for the Teachers 

Hosanna means " 0 Save! " or " Save 
now! " and in Hebrew was adclrc.sscd to 
Gotl. When taken over by the early 
Church, it was misuiidersiood to mean 
"Glory" (to God), or '‘Hail I" St. 
Mark has evidently in this story under- 
stood it to mean, "Gloiy to GocU" 
"Glory to God in the Higliestl " 

Jesus lodc into Jcuisaleni on an ass 
(l.c. as King o£ Pcaccy not on a horse 
(i.c. as a waiiioi king). The usual way 
of tiavcLIiiig for peaceful people waa on 
the hack of ass or mule; lioises were foi 
warriors, or dcscic chicfiains. 

"Blessed is he that cojncti]/’ eiCr, is 
said to have been the familiar form of 
welcome lo pilgrims. It was probably 
die linincdiatc followers of Jesus, rather 
than all the ciowd, that so hailed Him. 

Pin up Chait VII, the plan of Herod’s 
Temple, so that the childien can get to 
know the different parts of the Temple, 
especially where the sioiy happened, 
They will sec that the Temple was not 
just one building like a cathedral, but 
that it had many diffciciit parts, and 
was veiy huge indeed. 

Tlie plies IS gained much money 
thiough the pilgiims. A Temple-tax 
of about IS. 2(1. had to he paid by cveiy 
Jewish pilgiim, and as only Temple 
coins — slickcls and half-shekels — were 
accepted, those who had foreign money 
— Roman money, foi example, debased 
by images— had to have rccoiuse to the 
moncychangcis, who made a profit on 
changing the coins. No pilgrim could 
piesent himself be foie God in the Tem- 
ple without a sacrlfirc, and as die animal 
victims had in he bought on the spot 
and pass oHicial scruiiny (tlicy liad to 
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be without a blemish), they were sold 
at veiy high prices — exoibitanc prices. 
In addition to these abuses, the Temple 
Couit was used as a shoit-ciit by people 
laden with household utensils (Mk. xi. 

i6). ^ ^ 

Let the childien discuss which title 
they like hest, “ Jesus, Friend of 
Crowds," "Jesus' Entry into Jerusalem," 
or " Singing Hosanna "? Which tells 
most clearly what the story is about? 

The road from Nazareth to Jerusa- 
lem, Children enjoy hearing details 
about the road Jesus and His disciples 
followed from Nazareth to Jeiusalem. 
Jesus first followed the load from Naza- 
reth that went eastwaid to the Joidam 
south of the Sea of Galilee (see Map 3). 
From heic the Jordan road turned 
southwards along the western bank of 
the Jordan, until it reached Jericho 
(Map 3). This road was much used by 
pilgrims and travellers from Galilee and 
the north. Passing through Jericho, 
the road crossed the barren hills of the 
wilderness of Judaea. For twelve or 
thirteen miles the road runs through a 
waterless, sun-baked region, with few 
signs of life except for the lizards sun- 
ning themselves on the rocks, a few- 
stray goats, and birds. The Jeiusalem- 
Jericho road has always had a bad 
name. All tlirough history it has been 
the haunt of robbers because of the 
caves and rocks that made good hiding- 
places, On the way Jesus stopped at 
Bethany, about two miles from Jerusa- 
lem (see Map 3), a pleasant village with 
cultivated gardens and fields. At Beth- 
phage, near the Mount of Olives, the 
disciples obtained the colt. He passed 
round the hillside, and there before 
them was Jerusalem acioss the valley, 
with its mighty walls and the gleaming 
white-aiid-gold Temple, It was then 


that the crowd broke into tlie chant: 

" Hosanna 1 Hosanna 1 Blessed is the 
King who comes in the name of the 
Lord I " And so Jesus rode down the 
Mount of Olives, and up the short, steep 
road to the city gate, and on to the 
Temple. 

Lesson 9: The Friend is Betrayed 

Thursday had come, and it was the 
day on which the Passover meal was 
eaten in every home in the country of 
Palestine. The pilgrims who had come 
to keep the Feast in Jerusalem, and so 
were away from theii own homes, 
united in big groups for the meal in 
someone's house or in one of the camps 
outside the city where they weie stay- 
ing. 

Every day since His entry into Jerusa- 
lem Jesus had spent the day teaching 
the people, healing the sick, and meet- 
ing the hostile rulers and priests on 
thedr own ground as they tried to trap 
Him into making some false or careless 
statement. The nights He had spent in 
Bethany. He knew full well that Pie 
wavS in great danger while in the city, 
and that Plis enemies were doing their 
utmost to find a leason or an oppor- 
tunity to arrest Him, 

So Plis heart was heavy even as He 
stood teaching in the Temple courts. 
He hoped, however, that He and Plis 
friends could eat their Passover meal 
together, a company of friends who had 
much to say to one anothei. Jesus knew 
that the time was short, for it was in- 
evitable that His enemies would have 
their way. 

He made arrangements secretly for a 
loom in the house of a friend, No one 
must know where the meal was to be 
eaten or there might not be the chance 
to eat it. So Jesus called Peter and John 
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to Him and gave them sccict instiiic:- 
tions, Go into the city, where yon 
will meet a man carrying a pitcher of 
water. Follow him, and whatever 
house he enters, say to the master of 
the house, 'The Rabbi asks you, 
Where is my room wJieie I can eat 
the Passover with my disciples? ” ’ He 
will show you a room ups tails ready for 
us, Theie prepare you the meal, and 
we will come later.” 

The two disciples went to do as they 
were bid without idling anyone. Soon 
they came to the city, and there, inside 
the gate, they saw a man carrying a 
pitcher of water. They noticed him at 
once, for it was the wotk of women to 
cairy water as a rule, and they followed 
him without a word. As they entered 
into a house, John asked the question as 
Jesus had said, and it all happened just 
as Pie had told them. They soon set to 
work to make everything ready for the 
meal. They had to rcmcmbei the 
special customs for this meal and sec 
that the bittei herbs and the lamb weie 
leady, as well as the bicad, and to sec 
that the cup of wine which would be 
passed round was filled. 

When the sun had set, they heard the 
steps of their friends on the stairs lead- 
ing to the room, and Jesus and His dis- 
ciples came in. At the door stood the 
large pitcher of water and the basin and 
towel, hut there ^vas no xslave to wash 
their feet, and it did not enter their 
heads that one of them might do this 
lowly act for the others. To their 
amazement, it did occur to their Mastci , 
for He took off Plis outer robe and 
knotted a towel round His waist. He 
poured water into the basin, and then 
He bent to wash the dust from the feet 
of each one of them. 

Peter protested. How could he let 


Him, whom he honoiiied as his Lord, 
wash his feet I “Mastci I ” be cried, 

“ are you to wash my feet? ” “ You do 
not under.stand at picsent what I am 
doing," atiswcied Jesus, "but later on 
you will imdcistand." 

Wlicn He had finished, He put away 
the basin and towel and ,sat down with 
Hi'? fiicnds. " Do you know what I 
have been doing? “ He asked them. “ I 
have been setting you an example, that 
you should do for others what I have 
done for you. Happy arc you if you do 
this. 

"Listen," He continued, "I ant giv- 
ing you a new commandment. Love 
one anotlicr. It is by diis that cvciyone 
will lecognizc that you aie my disciples, 
by your loving and serving one fan- 
other." 

As they ate their meal, they felt glad 
to be together, But thcie was sadness 
ill their convcisation, foi their hcaits 
were heavy with fear and a sense of fore- 
boding. All too soon the meal came to 
an cud. It was time to go. So they 
sang a hymn and, tluowing their heavy 
cloaks aiound them, they stepped out 
into the night, They crossed the city, 
their sandalled feet hardly making a 
sound, and passed out of the town to 
the quiet Gfaidcii of Olives on the op- 
posite hi!]. Thcic they were going to 
spend the night. 

But one of them was missing. It was 
Judas, who had slipped away during the 
meal. It was as if he was afiaid to re- 
main in the same lOom with his Master, 
or so it seemed to the disciples when 
they recalled the happciiiiigs later, 
Jesus knew why he was missing, for Pic 
had seen .1 ficicc dctciminatioii in the 
eyes of Judas and an evasive mannei, 
for he icfiiscd to look hankly into his 
Mattel’s face. 
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The friends were tired. It had been 
a long day, and the anxiety in their 
hearts was hardly bearable. So they 
settled down to sleep, but Jesus was 
wide awake. He went apait, tiying to 
seek strength and comfort from God 
His Father, who had never yet failed 
Him, Jesus knew that the hour of trial 
was on Him, and He also knew that 
God did not want Him to attempt to 
escape. He was to prove, even with His 
life, that God was love, and that 
through His Son He wanted to show 
men that this love was prepared to risk 
everything, suffering and death, if need 
be, to save the people, The time was 
coming now when He must stand be- 
fore the High Priest and proclaim who 
I-Ie was — the Son of God — the Messiah 
sent by God to show them His will. 

The sleeping men awoke suddenly to 
a tramp of feet, to rough voices shout- 
ing commands, to lights bobbing in and 
out of the trees in the gaiden. They 
sprang up in terror to see Judas, one of 
their own group, step forward from 
among the crowd and kiss Jesus. 

What did it mean? Was Judas a 
traitor? Had he betrayed Jesus to the 
enemy? Even as they sprang forward 
they heard Jesus speak. His voice was 
calm. '' For whom are you looking? 
He asked. For Je^sus, the Nazarene/* 
was the answer, am he. Why have 
you come with staves and swords to take 
me? I have been daily in the city 
teaching in the Temple. Why did you 
not take me then? 

But they answeied Him not, for they 
were amazed at His courage. Again 
Jesus spoke, '' I have told you that it is 
I whom you seek. Let these others go," 
and He pointed to the disciples who 
stood near Him, terrified. But Peter 
could not endure this. I-Ie seized a 


sword and struck with it wildly, hut 
Jesus cried sternly: "Put up your 
swoidl " And Peter fell back. 

Now the soldiers caught hold of Jesus 
and tied His wrists and ordered Him to 
follow them. The disciples, seeing that 
all hope was gone, lost their heads and 
fled in terror, leaving Him whom they 
loved to stand alone in the midst of tils 
enemies. The order was given, the sol- 
diers fell into rank, and Jesus was 
marched away into the darkness. The 
garden lay silent and cold under the 
moonlight. 

Activities 

Entries for the- Book 

Draw a picture of the Upper Room 
with the group of friends having their 
last meal together. Show one place to 
he empty. (See Chapter III, Fig, lo.) 

Wiite a careful list of events from the 
time the disciples met the man cairying 
a pitcher of water to the airest of Jesus. 

Copy a few verses of a Passion Hymn. 

Draw the basin and ewer used foi 
foot washing (Fig. ai). 

Other Activities 

Sing a Passion Hymn together. 

Discuss these questions — Why did 
Judas betray Jesus? Why did Jesus 
not stop him doing this? Why did 
Jesus not resist airest? Did the dis- 
ciples no longer love Jesus when they 
fled? Why did they leave Him alone? 
What makes people panicky? 

Read together the story of the Last 
Supper in John xiii. 1-20, 

Notes for Teachers 

It was necessary to aiiest Jesus by 
craft, because many of the pilgrims 
then in Jerusalem were His followers. 
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The men who came to ancst Him were 
oflicervS of the Sanhechin, accompanied 
by Roman soldiers, The Sanhedrin (as- 
sembly) — the Council of Seventy— was 
the supreme Jewish Court. Rome al- 
lowed this court to try all ordinary cases 
between Jew and Jew, keeping for her- 
self the power to deal with matters of 
supreme impoitance. A man deemed 
worthy of death by the Sanhedrin had 
Lo appear for a final trial ])cfore the 
Roman authorities, 

Lesson 10 s The Everlasting Friend 
John and Peter, who had fled with 
the rest, came to their senses when the 
noise had died down. Filled with re- 
morse and forclroding, they turned and 
crept after the procession which was 
taking Jesus to the High Priest’s house. 
John was known in the house and was 
allowed In with the prisoner, hut Peter 
icmaiired outside in the courtyard 
There, among the tiigh Priest's servants 
and soldiers, he tried to warm himscll 
hy the charcoal file; his thoughts were 
in the Judgment Hall with his Mastci. 


He was suddenly loiuscd 
by a voice saying to him, 
"Why, you wcic with 
Jesus of Nazareth I” 
Panic seized him. He 
forgot every tiling but his 
own safety, and he cried, 

" No, I was not; I don't 
know what you meanl" 
But he knew that sus- 
picions had been aroused 
among the group stand- 
ing around. As they 
spoke to him. insisting 
tliat he was a man from 
Galilee and must have 
been with the prisoner, 
he denied all knowledge 
of Him. No, no, no I Three times 
Peter denied his Lord, aird then he sud- 
denly realized what he had done. He 
had been disloyal, faithless, to one he 
loved moie than anyone else in the 
world. He turned and went out weeping 
bitterly. He had cast himself out from 
the inner circle of Jesus' friends. 

The night passed slowly, but full of 
terror and wickedness. Jesus had been 
given a faicc of a trial hy his own 
coimtiymcn. They meant to condemn 
Him, so they used all the means they 
could think of, even calling false wit- 
ncxsses. Through these witnesses lie 
was condemned for .speaking and act- 
ing profanely and disrespectfully of 
God. By their own law this sin was 
punishable by death. But as the Jews 
were not allowed lo pass a death sen- 
tence, they led Jesus to Pontius Pilate, 
the Roman Governor. Pilate drought 
the whole alTaii lidiculoiis, for he was a 
heatlren and could not undci stand the 
Jew's point of view. He thought the 
prisoner a lein ark able man, not guilty 
of anything worrhy of dcalh. He 
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wanted to save Jesus, but he found the 
assembled crowds hysterical with fury. 
The priests and lulers egged them on, 
and they shouted for His death. 

'' Crucify Him I ” they yelled. So Pilate 
gave ill and handed Jesus over to the 
soldiers. 

We know what terrible sufFeiing 
Jesus had to stand; the soldiers made 
sport of Him, crowning Him king with 
a Clown made of sharp thorns which 
they pressed into His head, Tliey 
clothed Plim in scarlet and saluted Him 
as king, I-Ie was flogged and jeeied at, 
and all the time He stood still with the 
loyal dignity of a king, ready to suffer 
the cruellest pain, When morning 
came, they led Him outside the gate to 
a place called Golgotha, and there they 
crucified Him between two robbers. For 
three honis He hung on the cross in 
agony, and then gave up His brave, lov- 
ing spirit to God, who had given it to 
Him, with a prayer for the forgiveness 
of His murderers on Plis lips, 

His sorrowing friends took Him 
down from the cross and laid Him in 
the newly hewn tomb belonging to one 
of Plis secret followers, Joseph of Ari- 
mathaea, With a last sad look as the 
great stone rolled before the entrance, 
they turned and went home. 

Of all the people who were sad at the 
death of Jesus, Peter was suiely the sad- 
dest. Had he not failed Plim at the 
time when Pie needed a friend more 
than at any time? The others were sad 
too, but they had lovely memories. To 
Peter everything seemed to be wiped 
away except his own faithlessness. Now 
everything was at an end, all their hopes 
that they might be ** fishers of men,*' 
winning men to the service of God and 
man, were gone. There was nothing 
left. Jesus was dead. The Sabbath 


Day passed slowly, then another long 
night of brooding and weeping. Would 
the day never come? Peter sank into 
an uneasy sleep, but awoke early at the 
first rays of the sun. John was still 
asleep. He had no tormenting thoughts 
to keep him awake, thought Peter. 

Suddenly there was a knock on the 
door. Who could it be? John awoke 
with a start. They had locked the door 
for fear of the enemies of Jesus. They 
had killed Him, they might kill them 
too. The knocking came again, and 
they whispered " Who is it? *' Plow re- 
lieved they weie when they heard the 
voice of Mary Magdalene. They opened 
the door and stood back amazed. She 
and the other women who were with 
her were radiantly happy I Gone weie 
their sadness and sorrow. Why, what 
had happened? They questioned her 
and listened in amazement as Mary told 
hei story. (Now tell the story from 
Mark xvi. 2-7, but using "we'* instead 
of " they/*) 

The disciples were speechless. Jesus 
had risen I Could it be true? Without 
waiting for an instant, Peter and John 
ran down the stairs and were on their 
way to the tomb where they had last 
seen His body. They must see foi them- 
selves. 

And they saw that the tomb was 
empty. They bent to see into the tomb 
and found the grave-clothes lying theie. 
But there was no sign of the Master. 
Greatly wondering, they returned home. 

It was all so exciting and so wonder- 
ful. News spread like wildfire, "Jesus 
has risen I " “Jesus is alivel ” “Mary 
has seen Plim," “ He gave her a mes- 
sage." “The disciples and Peter were 
to meet Him in Galilee, theii home 
province." 

On the same evening Jesns appeared 
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among them as they were gatheictl to- 
gether in the upper room thinking of 
Him and talking over the amazing 
news. As the clays went by, more dis- 
ciples saw Him and their heaits sang 
with joy. The end had not come; the 
work was to go* on. Pie was alive, and 
counted on them to carry on die work 
He had begun. 

The people in Jerusalem and around 
the lakeside wondeied when they saw 
these men. A few days before they had 
been biokcii and clcspaiiing. Now they 
were radiant, strong, and full of hope 
and certainty. They could not under- 
stand. 

But we who hear His Name and 
know the full story of His life and death 
and Resun ection know that He is 
among His people always, everywhere, 
guiding and teaching and inspuing 
them, their loving and ctcrjial FricjKh 

Activities 

Entries tor the Book 

All entiles should beai testimony to 
the triumph of the Resiiii ection of 
Jesus. Print at the top of the page, " He 
is risen/^ 

Copy an Easter hymn oi veises from 
the Eastei hymns you like best. 

Draw an Eastern tomb (Eig, 22). 

Wiitc an account of the lirat Easter 
Day. 

Find Matthew xxviii, and copy the 
last three verses into die book. 

Other AcmvnTES 

Learn by hcait Matt, xxviii. 18-20. 
Discuss these questions: What diflcr- 
cnce did it make to the disciples that 
Jesus was alive? What dilfcrcnce docs 
it make to the woild? Would thcic he 
any followers of Jesn.s— any CJiiistians 


— ill the world today if Jesus had not 
risen fiom the dead? How can men 
show diat Jesus is alive, and that His 
spirit is alive in the world today ? Give 
examples which show that His spirit is 
alive in the world today. Sing an Eastci 
hymn or caiol together. 

Notes for Teachers 
Joseph of Aiiniaduca was a man of 
wealth and standing, a member of the 
Sanhcdiin. He went to Pilate aiul 
asked for Jesus’ body. Pilate granted 
his iccjucst. Accompanied by Nico- 
dcmiis, Joseph icniovc<l the Ixuly, em- 
balmed it with myuh and aloes, 
wrapped it in line linen and laid it in 
Ills own new rock-lieivji tomb. Wealthy 
people had their own tombs in caves, 
usually in gardens, in which they laid 
their dead. The tombs weic cithci 
heivn by hand in tlic rock or natural 
caves. Niches for the bodies were hol- 
lowed out in the walls (cp. Roman cata- 
combs, Fig. 1 1). At the entrance of the 
vault was a court. The doorway of 
the tomb was small and protected by a 
round stone like a grindstone, which 
ran in a groove. It was an act of giCcTt 
maguaniinity to bury a sti anger in the 
family tomb, but as it was ucai sunset 
and the Salibatli, Joseph knew chat our 
Lord’s fiicncls would have dilliculiy in 
buiying Him. Joseph's love and faitli 
liad been quickened by the sight of 
Jesus on the cross, and he felt ashamed 
of his fainthcaiteclness. He might 
have helped Jesus. His feelings raised 
him above the fear of men, above the 
fear of the piiesis and the mcnil)eis of 
the Sanhediln. His Courage is the move 
noticeable because, to all ap|)caianccs, 
he was showing sym|Kithy with a luiacd 
cause, and tunning tlie risk of being 
put to deaih. 
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Child len will like to hear the legend 
of Joseph of Aiiiiiathasa which tells 
how he was diiven from Palestine by 
the Jews. He escaped in a ship, and foi 
many clays diifted on the w.'iter. One 
Christmas Day he reached Glastonbury 
near the Bristol Channel. Here he 
preached to the Britons. They begged 
him to do some wonderful thing to 
prove the truth of what he said. He 
dug his staff into the grounch and at 
once it began to bud and blossom. 
Fiom it sprang a thorn-tice that ever 


afterwards blossomed 
on ChristLuas Diry. It 
was also said that he 
brought with him the 
Holy Grail, the cup 
from which our Loid 
drank at the Last Snip- 
per. While people re- 
mained good and puie, 
it could be seen at 
Glastonbury, but after- 
wards when they be- 
came wicked it van- 
ished (York Histories, 
Book II, G. Bell & 
Sons). This perhaps is 
only a legend, but it 
is well to impress 
upon children that 
Christianity came to 
Britain years before 
the coming of St. 
Augustine. The church 
of Glastonbury is 
the oldest church in the British 
Isles. 

In the Infant School and for the 
younger Juniors, the ciuelty, sorrow, 
and suffering of the Passion should not 
be stressed. Stiess the determination, 
courage, and unmoved faith of Christ, 
" Mrs. Alexander’s hymn, ' There is a 
gieen hill far away,’ contains a simple 
but sound teaching about the meaning 
of our Lord’s death" (from Syllabus of 
Religious Instruction, Surrey County 
Council, 1945). 
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STORIES FROM THE PARABLES 


P EREIAPS the chief reason for 
telling the paiablcs is to give a 
further knowledge of God and 
His Kingdom in such a way that a 
child can begin to realize his place in 
the scheme and pin pose of God’s woiitl. 

"The paiables are ancient and East- 
ern, and that is pait of their charm. 
They take us into another woild. We 
watch the sower stiiding along the fur- 
tows beside the Galilean lake; we listen 
to a poor widow begging for justice fiom 
an unscrupulous judge; we sec an East- 
ern wedding in progicss, ov tlie gue.st.s 
assembling for a feast. We observe the 
snobbish, sclf-satlslied Phaiiscc maich- 
iiig up the Temple steps and the shiink- 
ing publican keeping at a distance. We 
ivatcli the women baking bread, or 
sweeping the home; the shepherd and 
tiic fishermen at woik. We sec the 
crash of the badly-built house as the 
flood swirls about its walls.” 

But these tales arc modem, too, be- 
cause they are about men and women, 
and although fashions change, men anti 
women lemain vciy much the same, 
with the same faults, and hopes, and 
feats, and need of God. 

In teaching the parables one imisi 
lemembcr they aic not ekibonite alle- 
gories. None of the charactcis in out 
Lord's stories of men and women is un- 
naturally good or had. None is a 
mcic symbol standing foi God. They 
arc all portiaits of people wc meet cveiy 
day, and the thing.s that happened ii\ 


the piUcihles not only happened in our 
Loid's time, hiu happen today : the 
kind ma.sicr and the jealous woikeis in 
the vineyard; the liou.se wife looking foi 
her lost piece of .silvci; the laiily oi- 
diiiaiy father and his two sun.s — the 
Ki!iy-at-lioinc and ilie piodigal; the urn- 
mal kindly shepherd; and so on. 'Eliose 
who heard the parables knew all these 
people. Thiough these stoiics, Chiisi 
brought home to men’s hcails the love 
of God. ” Do you think,” our Loid 
says, '' that men caie mote about their 
piopcrty and their children tlran Gorl 
cares about you, His children? ” The 
instincts of ownership and parental love 
that God has implanted in us arc hut 
the dim leflcctlon of something far 
more gloiioii.s in Himself. The appeal 
in the [tarables is to fact and common 
sense. The paiablcs deal witli com- 
monplace people and events, but they 
show how near the commonplace is to 
the divine. 

If one idcutilics the Good Shephetd 
with God, llien one must identify the 
woman looking for her coin, the master 
of the unjust stcwaul (a vciy worldly 
mastci) with God, and so on. To deal 
with them as ailegoiies i.s to spoil theit 
simplicity and the stieiigtli of thcii 
teaching. 

All the paiablcs ate of value, but 
some in pailictilar should he told twice, 
in the fiust and second ycai, and again 
in the thiid or foiiith year— each telling 


will cnliance the le.ssons of these reali.s- 
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tic pictures of earthly and natural life. 
These four parables, if not more, should 
be told twice — ^The Prodigal Son, The 
Talents, The Good Samaritan, The 
Labourers in the Vineyard, 

Ten lessons on the parables are 
planned in this chapter- Some of them 
contain more than one parable. The 
notes at the end can be used at the 
teacher's discretion. Some of the notes 
are useful for the second telling of a 
parable. Many of the stories given be- 
gin with a desciiption of the scene 
where they were told and the incident 
or conversation which led to them. 

Lesson i : Stories of the Kingdom : 
The Mustard Seed, The Leaven, The 
Pearl of Great Price, The Drag-net 
(Matt. xiii. 31-34, 44-48). 

Lesson a : The Sower (Matt, xiii, 1-9, 
18-23; Mk. iv. 1-9, 14-20; Lk, viii, 4-8, 
n-iS)- 

Lesson 3 : Labourers in the Vineyard 
(Matt. XX. 1-16)- 

Lesson 4: The Lost is Found, The 
Lost Coin and The Lost Sheep (Lk. xv. 

I- 10; Matt. viii. 12-14). 

Lesson 5 : The Prodigal Son (Lk, xv. 

I I- 32). 

Lesson 6: The Great Supper (Lk, iv. 
•5-24). 

Lesson 7: The Talents (Matt. xxv. 
H-3o)- 

Lesson 8 : The Good Samaritan (Lk. 

^ 5 " 37 )- 

Lesson 9 : Forgiveness without Limit 
(Matt, xviii, ^t-35). 

Lesson 10 : The Wheat and the Tares 
(Matt, xiii. 24-30). 

Lesson 1: Stones of the Kingdom 
It was a sunny afternoon, and a great 
crowd of people were gathered around a 
boat in which Jesus was sitting. The 
crowd surged forwaid to hear what He 


had to say. There were fishermen, His 
own special friends, and others too, 
farmers who had journeyed to the sea, 
perhaps because they wanted to hear 
Him, Shepherds down from the hills 
were there, busy merchants, tax-gatlv 
eiers, boys and girls, and mothers with 
small children or babies, It was al- 
ways like this when Jesus was telling 
stories, for the people knew how inter- 
esting He was to hear. 

This particular afternoon Jesus told 
them a number of little stories, parables 
they are called. He was trying to help 
them to understand the kind of world 
God wanted for Plis people. First He 
wanted to teach them that small begin- 
nings afford no measure of what will 
come- The mustard seed is one of the 
smaller seeds, and there was a Jewish 
saying, “ Small as a grain of mustard.'^ 
So Jesus told a story about a grain of 
mustard seed that a man sowed in his 
garden. Although it was smaller than 
any seed he had sown, it grew up and 
became greater than all herbs, and shot 
out great branches so that the birds of 
the air could lodge under the shadow 
of it. The Kingdom of God is like this 
grain of mustard seed, and from a small 
beginning it will become a mighty 
kingdom. The coming of the Kingdom 
must wait for the spiritual g}ozvlh of 
the human soul upon earth. Jesus could 
only sow the seed and wait. With God's 
help, a life of heavenly stature can giow 
up out of the common round of man's 
daily life. 

All the farmers understood the par- 
able. Although the mustard tree " 
would not be moie than six feet high, 
it was large compared with the seed, 

Then Jesus told a story that ap- 
pealed more to women, because it was 
about the making of bread. It was to 
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show again the gieatness ol tlie result 
that follows fiom a small cause. A 
housewife is going to make some hicacl. 
She has thice measures of meal (about 
4^ pecks). She takes a little leaven and 
hides it in the meal, until the whole is 
leavenedi (The teacher might intrO' 
cl Lice the lesson by a talk about leaven 
and liow it works. Those who listened 
to JcsiixS knew exactly how leaven 
spreads.) One good deed may lulliicncc 
many people and so spread God’s King- 
doiu. God's Kingdom will not come 
by a sudden upheaval. It will not come 
from \vithoiit. The influence of good 
deeds and good men will slowly and 
suiely, like the leaven, peimcatc and 
vitalize tlic lives of othei men, These 
two storiCxS about the giowth of the 
Kingdom of God must have made all 
the listeners feel that they could do 
sometliiiig, however little, to further 
the growth. 

His next two paiabJes wcic to stress 
the supieme worth of the Kingdom of 
God. One was about a merchant seek- 
ing a goodly pearl. One day he found 
one of gieat piice. The moment he saw 
it, he felt he wanted it for his own. He 
had not enough money to buy it, but 
he returned home and sold everything 
he had to get the money. When he held 
the pearl in his hand, he knew it was 
worth moic to him than anything he 
had ]:)Ossessed. “Goers Kingdom is like 
that/* said Jesus. “It is woith all we 
have to belong to il.“ The second par- 
able He told was about a faimer. One 
day he was digging in his field ^vhen he 
found a treasure. Tills trcasuie meant 
so much to him that he went and sold 
all he had and bought the field. He felt 
his treasure was worth all he possessed. 

Then there was a stoiy that the (isliei- 
folk would understand well. It was 


about thcij‘ diag-jiet oi seine net (sec 
Chait VIII). “You know,” He said, 

“ that when you go lishing with your 
drag-net and cast it into the sea, it 
gathers all kinds of fixsh. WJicii it is full, 
you drag it to shove, and sit down and 
sort out your catch. All the good fish 
you put into baskets, but tlic rest you 
throw away. As you want good fish in 
youi net, God wants good people in His 
Kingdom.” 

So by simple vstoiies Jesus taught ihe 
people — liow His Kingdom would conic 
by the influence of good men and 
women, the supreme worth of IlixS King- 
dom, find the people that He wanted in 
it. 

Activity Suggestions 

Wiitc the stoiy of the Miisiaid Seed 
and make drawings for it. 

Begin to make a collection of parables 
about plant life; so far you have one — 
about the mustard pJaur. 

Retell the parable you like best. Say 
why you like it. 

Head your paper “ God’s Kingdom,” 
and underneath write a list of things to 
which Jesus likened it, and why. 

Do you know any stoiics of people 
who wcic like the mcichant aiul gave 
up cveiy thing to follow Christ? Make a 
list of iiamexS and say what they gave 
up and what they did to sliow thch 
love, c.g, St. Francis, Damien, Living- 
stone, etc. 

Make a booklet foi your favourite 
parables. Plan a design for the' cover. 
Draw a pictme or pictures for each 
story, 

Points for Tcnclici’s 

TJ)e mam point of the Paiablc of t)ic 
Mustaid Seed is that the simill begin- 
ning afToids no mcasiiie ot wbat will 
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comej it Wfia therefore an encourage- 
ment to early Chiistian preachers. The 
mustard plant is, of course, a herb, and 
the tree ” would not be more than six 
feet high. The parable does not refer 
to the slow growth of the Kingdom, for 
the mustard plant grows quicldy. 

In the parable about the leaven, again 
emphasize the point of the parable — 
the gieatness of the result following 
from a small cause. Take this oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to the children 
how important company is, and how 
much good or ill one person can do in 
a group. Leaven in the Bible is 
gencially a metaphor for the working 
of evil. Bad influence often tends to 
spiecid more quickly than good. 

The drag-net] fisheimen who caught 
the fish would naturally separate them. 
The emphasis should be on the charac- 
ter of the people that He wants in His 
Kingdom. The explanation makes the 
parable with its one lesson into an alle- 
gory with a meaning attached to every- 
thing in the story — this explanation re- 
presents the way the parable was 
expounded in the apostolic age and 
probably not Jesus' own explanation, 
(See “The Wheat and the Tares," 
Lesson lo.) 

Some children may be a little 
puzzled as to what is meant by the 
Kingdom of God. “ Kingdom " some- 
times means a teiritory or an organized 
society; but the Kingdom of God meant 
the kingly sovereignty of God. All those 
who kept the laws of His Kingdom be- 
longed to it, and He summed up the 
whole of the law in two command- 
ments — to love God and to love one's 
neighbour (Mk. xii. 29-31; Matt. xxii. 
34-40), With younger children it is best 
to speak about the Kingdom of God 
as God's rule of love, All who obey the 


rule of God, whose name is Love, be- 
long to His Kingdom. 

Lesson 2: The Sower 

Once again the sun was shining on 
the shores of the Lake of Galilee, and a 
crowd of people had gathered round 
Jesus. Seeing a boat at the water's edge, 
He stepped into it. The men who 
owned the boat, perhaps Peter and 
John, pushed it a little way from the 
land. The people sat down on the slop- 
ing shore, sure that Jesus would talk to 
them from the boat. 

His story was about a fanner sowing 
his barley or wheat. In order to undei- 
stand His story, you must try to picture 
what the fields in Palestine were like, 
and indeed are like today. There aie 
no hedges, ditches, or fences of any 
kind to separate one field from anotlter. 
There are no farms or houses near, be- 
cause all the farmers live in a village or 
walled town and come out some dis- 
tance to their land. Each farmer has his 
own piece of land; sometimes little 
heaps of stones mark tlie boundaries, 
but no strangers can detect them. One 
sees a great expanse of country with 
huge stones or boulders here and there. 
There were paths or roads crossing the 
land. It was perhaps owing to there 
being no enclosures tliat it has always 
been lawful in the East to pluck and eat 
the standing corn as you pass by. You 
remember how our Lord's disciples, 
when they were going through the 
cornfields near Capernaum, began to 
pluck the ears of coin, It would be quite 
wrong to do this in our land. Now let 
us listen to the story Jesus told. 

A man went out to sow his seeds. 
Dipping his hand into his hag, he scat- 
tered the grams as he walked along. 
When he came near a path or load, 
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ome of the grain fell by the wayside 
ind the biicls of the air came and ate 
t, because it could not sink into the 
lard unploughcd path. And some fell 
ipon stony places where they had not 
niich eaxth. Although they began 

0 sprout quickly because they had 
10 deepness of eaith, yet when the 
iiin was up they were scorched, bc- 
:ause they had no lOOts. Some grains 
'ell among thorns. They could not 
51 ow well because the thorns gicw up 
md choked them. But most of tlic seeds 
ell on good ground, and brought forth 

1 rich haivest, 

When Jesus finished the story, He 
said to the people. “ If you think carc- 
[ully, you will undcisLaiid the story. lie 
that hath cars to hear, let him hear.'’ 

Activity Suggestions 

What do you think Jesus meant by 
this stoiy? Read Lk. viii. 4-8 and 
11-15, 

Corn is a gcneial name foi all giains 
that are eaten. In Palestine the chief 
giains eaten were barley and wheat. 
The disciples who plucked the ears of 
coin might have been plucking cars of 
wheat 01 bailey. Add wheat and bailey 
to your booklet about Bible Plants. 
Draw an ear of wheat and an car of 
barley. What would the eais be like if 
thcie wcie a rich harvest? Find out 
more about ploughing and sowing in 
Palestine (sec Chapter III). What other 
harvests aic there in Palestine besides 
corn harvest? Act the part of the sower, 
sowing his seeds. Pretend to watch the 
seeds growing, and talk about their 
giowth. 

Points for the Teacher 

This stoiy illiistiatcs oiii Lord’s own 
e.xpeneijce of rlie dilTcreni cITcct.s of Ili.s 


teaching. Children like to discuss the 
dirterciiL listeners. Emphasize the 
need for guarding what is good. , Good 
thoughts, good resolutions aie easily 
lost or choked by foolish, silly thoughts. 

The words 'Hie that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear,” arc a challenge to 
think. 

In giving lessons on the parables, help 
the children to sec that the [larables, 
like our Lorcr.s own life, bring what is 
really divine down to what i.s common^ 
place, and in doing so lift the coni' 
monplacc towards heaven. 

Lesson 3; Labourers in the Vineyard 

It was liar vest- time, September, and 
the vineyards wcie beconnng full of 
busy workers. They were very pleasant 
places to woik in, for all was natural and 
graceful. The vines were not planted 
close together, but about eight or ten 
feet in each direction. '‘The stock or 
main shoot was sufleied to grow up 
large, to the height of six or eight feet, 
and was then fastened in a sloping posi- 
tion to a strong stake (Ezek. xix. n), 
and the shoots suifcicd to glow and cx- 
iciicl fioni one plant to another, forming 
a line of festoons. 'Hicsc shoots were 
pruned away in the autumn.” In sonic 
districts the vines were allowed some- 
times to trail on the giouud or were 
propped up by pieces of wood when the 
grapes were ripening, or trained over 
heaps of stones piled up for the purpose. 
Round towers 01 watchtowcis were built 
for the protection of the vincynid. The 
harvest was a busy time, for the giapes 
had not only to be picked, but caiiied to 
the winepresses (see Cbiut IV) hewn out 
in the locks, where men trod on them to 
S([ucczc out all the juice xSoiig.s wcie 
often sung to enliven the woik of rrcail- 
ing on the giapcs. Sonietimc^ lopcs 
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were fixed to a beam overhead; holding 
these made LreadiiYg on the grapes 
easier, The juice or wine collected in 
the lowei vat, This wine was stored in 
large earthenware jais half buried in 
the eardi or in leather bottles. 

Early one moining the master o£ a 
fine vineyaid went out to hire laboiiiers 
LQ work in his vineyaid. He went to the 
market-place of his town, wlieie men 
who wanted woik often congregated. 
Here he hired some labourers for a 
penny a clay (the penny, or denarius, 
was worth about gel; this was of much 
more value than gel is today; it was the 
Oldinary rate of pay for such work), 
and sent them into his vineyard. Theic 
were so many grapes to be picked that 
about the third hour (9 o'clock) he went 
again to the town for more helpers, 
Theie he saw men still standing idle in 
the market-place and said to them, ” Go 
you also into my vineyard, and what- 
ever is right I will give you/' And diey 
went their way. 

The morning passed. Although 
everyone worked haid, there was still 
much to be done. Again the master 
went out about 12 o'clock and about 
3 o'clock and asked men to come and 
work in his vineyard 

Towaids evening, about 5 o'clock, 
the master for the last time went to the 
market-place for helpers. There weie 
still a few poor men standing idle. He 
said to tliem, “ Why stand ye here idle 
all the day?" They answered, "Because 
no man has hired us." The master said 
to them, " Go and work in my vineyaid, 
and whatsoever is light that shall ye 
receive." Gladly the men set off to the 
vineyard and joined the other workers. 
At 6 o'clock the work for the day 
ceased, and all the grapes had been 
gathered in. 


The lord of the vineyard then told 
his steward to pay the men, beginning 
from the last to be hired, and paying 
each man a penny. When it came to 
the turn of the men who had been hired 
first, they gn.imbled because they 
thought that they should receive more. 
They said, "These last have worked 
but one hour, and you have made them 
equal to us who have borne the burden 
and heat of the day." But the lord 
answered, "I do you no wrong. Did you 
not agree to work for a penny a day? 
Take what is yours and go your way. 
Why do you grumble at others' good 
fortunes and envy them their money? 
It makes your money no less. Be glad 
that at the last moment these men 
found work. Is it not lawful for me to 
do what I will with mine own? Be not 
envious because their reward is as great 
as yoius." 

Activity Suggestions 

Act the story of the Labourers in the 
Vineyard, If you like, write the story in 
the form of a play. 

Print the word "Great-hearted," 
What do you think it means? Who was 
"great-hearted" in the parable? Who 
was envious or mean-hearted? Write 
what you think about (a) the master of 
the vineyard, (b) the men who were first 
employed. 

Write a description of a vineyard and 
the work done there. The watch tower 
was built in the middle (Matt. xxi. 33); 
it was about twenty feet high, and dur- 
ing the season when, the grapes were 
ripening there was always someone on 
guard all night. 

Points for the Teacher 

This is a story at which a child may 
easily feel aggrieved, and he may think 
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the iiiastei was not jnst. The emphasis 
must be placed on the gcneiosity o£ the 
master in contrast to the spiiit of 
selfishness of the workcis. The vine- 
yard is God's Kingdom, Life in the 
‘'Kingdom'* is not so much an earned 
reward as a gracious gift. God keeps 
His agreement or covenant, but I-Ie may 
he equally gracious to those with whom 
no covenant was made- This parable 
comes to mean moic, the more often it 
is told. It carries a valuable lesson to- 
day, The mean-spirited people arc those 
who want no one to have moic than 
they have, Another point in the parable 
that older children may see is that those 
who worked all day disguised what is 
really selfish jealousy under a zeal for 
justice — “It not fair that those who 
were hired late should have ihc same 
money.'* They were jealous because 
their employer had chosen to be 
generous. 

Chikhen like to make a colkction of 
great-heaitcd people or mean-sphited 
people from the parables. To the mean- 
spirited or envious they will add the 
Elder Bi other in the stoiy of the 
Prodigal Son, and the Unforgiving 
Servant. 

The thud hour. This would be about 
9 a.m., because a day was reckoned from 
6 a.m. to 6 p m. 

“Is thine eye evil?'* An “evil eye" 
here means “ envy,*' The sentence that 
ends the painblc, 'Lso the last shall be 
first, and the first last/* does not neccs- 
saiily mean that the positions of 
fust and last shall be levcised, but that 
tlic one is the same as the other; in othci 
woids, tlieic is no fust or last 

Lesson 4: The Lost is Found 

Amongst the people who came lo 
listen to Jesus weic some who were 


treated as oiiLcasis by the sciihes and 
Pharisees. Publicans and slnneis the 
Bible calls them. Both tire scribes and 
the Pharisees wore very learned in the 
Law, and very proud of their learning 
and goodness. They were very angry 
when Jesus spoke to the publicans and 
sinners and treated them kindly, 

One day when tlie puhlicans and sin- 
ners and others gathered around to hear 
Him, He told them two stories to sliow 
that God eared for the lost and lonely. 

The first story was about something 
that might have happened in Jesus* otvn 
home when He was a boy. 

“Once there was a woman who had 
ten pieces of silver. One day she lost 
one of her coijis. This made her very 
unhappy. She hunted for it in the 
house, but could not see it anywhere. 
Tlicn she fetched her Inoorn and, plac- 
ing the lighted lamp oir a stand, she 
began to sweep. Every now and then 
she went down on Iter hands and knees 
to peer into corners and examine the 
dust. As the floor was an earthen floor, 
sweeping was a help. The coin might 
have got into a crack or hole in the 
ground. She told her iiciglilroins who 
passed the door about her loss. At last, 
when she \vas almost going lo give uj) 
ill despair-, she gave one more vigorous 
sweep with her hioorn and saw some- 
thing glittciing in the ground. Quickly 
she stooped down and picked it up. It 
was the lost coin I Her long scaich had 
been rewarded. Joyfully she ran to the 
door and called to her ncighhoins, ‘Re- 
joice with me, for I have foiiiul the coin 
which I had lose.’ *’ 

Many of those who listened knew 
what Jesus meant, Tire woman rvanted 
lo find her lost coin; indeed, we all W'ani 
to find our lose possessions. How much 
more, therefore, docs God caic for and 
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want to find any of His children who 
are lost. 

His second story helped his listeners 
to understand how God loved them all. 

“ Once theie was a shepherd/* began 
Jesus, ''who had one hundred sheep. 
He Icnevv them all, and had a name for 
each one; and they all knew his voice 
and would follow where he called. He 
took them out each morning from the 
fold and led them along till he found 
fresh grass and plenty of clear water in 
tlie still pools. Then he sat on a rock 
and took from his scrip his own food. 

“ Sometimes the shepherd would take 
out his reed pipe or his small harp and 
play tunes — tunes that he heard in the 
rippling streams, or when the wind blew 
among the trees or shiubs, or perhaps 
some of the tunes he sang in tlie syna- 
gogue when he went to service there, 
If he saw any of his sheep straying, he 
called them by name, and when they 
heard they came towards their shep- 
herd. If they were too far away to hear 
his call, be stood up and took out his 
sling and, fitting a little round stone to 
itj he sent it whizzing through the air 
so cleverly that the stone fell just 
exactly in front of the nose of the sheep, 
and its warning was, ' Danger 1 Come 
back at once,^ and the sheep knew 
directly that it was best to return to 
the flock. 

"Once it happened that a sheep 
wandered too far before the shepherd 
missed it, too far for die sling to do its 
clever work, so the shepherd knew the 
only thing to do was to go and find it. 
It might prove a long and weary job, 
but the shepherd did not think about 
that; probably it meant scrambling 
through diorny bushes over rocks and 
up steep mountain-sides. Although he 
scratched and biuiscd himself, the shep- 


herd kept on till at last he found his 
lost sheep. Then the strong man lifted 
the poor tired sheep on his shoulders 
and carried it home, full of joy because 
he had found it. When he reached 
home, he called together his friends and 
neighbours, saying to them, 'Rejoice 
with me, for I have found my sheep 
which was lost.' " 

Jesus looked at the crowd as He 
finished His story, and His quick eye 
saw that some of the lonely people, some 
of the sinners, knew what He meant l^y 
the lost sheep and the shepherd, 

Activity Suggestions 

What do you tliink Jesus meant by 
these stories? 

Make a drawing of a sheepfold and 
shepherd (see Chart I). Describe the 
life of a shepherd. 

Read Psalm xxiii. i, 3. Copy these 
verses and learn them by heart, 

Imagine a conversation between two 
of the sinners or outcasts that night, and 
say what they would discuss. 

Mime the two stories. 

Points for Teachers 

The lost coin. The coin named is the 
Greek silver "drachma,” wortli about 
eightpence. It is mentioned nowhere 
else in the New Testament. Some think 
the coin was one of those belonging to 
the frontlet worn across tlie forehead 
under tlie veil. Women in the East still 
wear coins hanging around the head as 
an ornament (Fig. 23). These coins may 
well have been part of the bridal head- 
dress, the equivalent of a wedding ring. 
They were probably presented by the 
bridegroom. However, there is no need 
to trouble the children with this ex- 
planation unless the teacher thinks it 
neces.sary. 
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Men usually value things moie when 
they are lost. In the story of the Lost 
Sheep, it is not meant that the ninety- 
nine aie neglected, the story is con- 
cerned with the 0 }ie lost sheep. "In 
this exquisite parable the emphasis is 
on God’s pity and compassion; nothing 
could be moie helpless or pitiable than 
a lost sheep, and the shcpheid in love 
goes to its aid, though it is only one 
amongst a hundred. The shepherd's 
love is shown by («) the persistence of 
the search {* until he finds it'); {h) the 
tenderness of his treatment; (c) his joy 
at finding it" (from Studies in the 
Teachiiifr of Jesus j Oldham). 

Children will like to hear about the 
life of a shepherd (sec Chapter III and 
Chait I). For suggestions for dramatiz- 
ing these parables, or versc-speaking, sec 
Chapter II. Children should luave 
oppoYUmiues for reading the shorter 
parables fiom die Bible to the rest of 
the class. Three or four, or a larger 
gioiip, can lead the parable in chorus, 
and one child can be chosen to say the 
last words — "Rejoice with me," etc. 

Lesson 5: The Loving Father or the 
Prodigal Son 

In this parable there ia a lost son in- 
stead of a lost sheep or coin. The 
parable illustrates, more beautifully 
perhaps than any other, the gloiy of the 
Gospel message. 

Once there was a father who had two 
.sons. The elder son was content to stay 
at home and help his father on the 
farm. He enjoyed his woik, hut the 
youngei son wanted a change. One day 
the younger son said to his father, 
" Father, give me the share of money 
that is due to me." The father, because 
he loved his son, did what he asked. 
He (Uvitlcd the money that belonged to 



his sons, and gave each his right share. 
The elder son did not use liis sliare, for 
he was quite content to stay on the farm 
where he had all he wanted; but the 
younger son took his share eagerly and 
ill a few days set out for a fai count ly. 
He wanted to see the world and enjoy 
himself, His father watched him go 
with a sad heait, but the yoiiiiger son 
was so glad to he o(I that he gave no 
thought to his father. 

At first, in the distant country, be 
had plenty of money to spend; he did 
not care what he spent it on so long as 
he enjoyed himself. But at last the day 
aiiivccl when he had no money and no 
friends. There came, too, a famine in 
the land, and that made life still moie 
dillicult for him. No one had food to 
give him, and he did not know how to 
get money to buy food. One tlay he 
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found work on a farm, where he had to 
feed the pigs. He got veiy little money 
for this, and still often had to go 
hiingiy. Sometimes when he scattered 
the bean-pods for the pigs to eat, he was 
so hungry that he would have heen glad 
to pick them up and eat them himself. 
He had no fi lends now, and, miserable 
and lonely, he longed for home. 

When he came to himself, that is, 
when he saw how foolish he had been, 
and how badly he had treated his 
father, he said, " How many hired ser- 
vants of my fadier's have bread enough 
and to spate, and I am starving to 
death 1 I will arise and go to my father 
and say to him, ' Father, I have sinned, 

I am no more worthy to be called your 
son. Let me be one of your hired ser- 
vants,’ ” 

So he gave up his job and set off for 
home. It was a long journey, and he 
felt very unhappy as he trudged along 
in his poor ragged garments. He won- 
dered what his father would say to him, 
Perhaps he would send him away. 

When he was yet a great way off, his 
father saw him, because every day he 
watched for him. He had pity on his 
son and ran to meet him. He threw his 
arms around him, in spite of his rags 
and tatteis, and kissed him. 

And tire sou said to hia father, 
'’Father, I have sinned against God, 
and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.” But the 
father said to his servants, “ Bring forth 
the best robe, and put it on him; and 
put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his 
feet; and bring hither the fatted calf 
and kill it; and let us eat and be merry: 
for this my son was dead, and is alive 
again; he was lost, and is found/’ And 
they began to be merry with music, 
feasting, and dancing. 


Now his elder son was in the field, 
and as he drew near the house he heard 
the sounds of meniment. He called one 
of the servants, and asked what was go- 
ing on* The servant said, ” Your 
brother has returned; and your father 
has killed the fatted calf, because he has 
leceived him safe and sound,” Then the 
elder son was angry, and he would not 
go in to join the menymakers. His 
father came out to beg him to enter, 
but he said to his father, ” These many 
yeais have I served you, and never have 
I disobeyed your commandments, yet 
you never gave me a kid that I might 
make merry with my friends; but as 
soon as your son, who has wasted all his 
money with foolish, wicked people, 
comes home, you have killed for him 
the fatted calf.” The father answered; 
”Son, thou art ever with me, and all 
that I have is thine. It is light that we 
should make merry and be glad; for 
this, your bi other, was dead, and is 
alive again; and was lost, and is found.” 

Activity Suggestions 

What do we learn about God through 
this story? 

Copy and learn Lk. xv. 22-24. 

Who shows meanness of heait in this 
paiable? 

Act the story (see Chapter II). 

What made the younger son come 
home? 

Imagine a conversation between two 
men on the farm about a week after 
the son had returned, and when pei- 
haps they had heaid something about 
his life in the far country. 

Points for Teachers 


far coimiry^ The son could not 
do as he wanted, under tlie eyes of his 
father. Straying from God or forgetting 
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God makes sin easy. Consciousness o£ 
God makes sin impossible. 

Let the childicn notice the cxpics- 
sion When he came to himself.” To 
icpeiit is to icalize what one’s true self 
is, to come to oneself. 

Ill the Bible it says, ” Fathei, I have 
sinned against heaven.” The Jews often 
used “heaven” for “God.” 

” This my son was dead.” ” Dead ” 
is an expressive metaphor for “lose”; 
cp. John's teaching that sin is the only 
death. 

The elder son is like the selfish 
workers in the vincyaid. He is jealous, 
hilt tries to excuse his jealousy by say- 
ing his father is unfair. Notice he con- 
demns a sin for which he himself felt 
no temptation, FIc stayed at home be- 
cause It pleased him. He should have 
been glad to welcome his biotlici hade 
to the life he himself enjoyed. One of 
the grandest thoughts that Jesus gave 
those who listened to this parable was 
the idea of the Fatherhood of God. 

Lesson 6: The Great Supper 

A gieat supper, as described in this 
parable, was a common event in the 
lives of the Jews. Not only did the host 
invite his friends, but he sent a seivaiit 
to call them when the meal was icady. 
The friends who had accepted the in- 
vitation sliglued their host if they made 
polite excuses when they leceivcd the 
second summons. Among the Aiab 
tubes the refusal of the second invita- 
tion often led to war. 

Jesus was once invited to a snppcr- 
paity. When He arrived He saw that 
the guests were all rich people. He knew 
that these guests would be able to invite 
their liost hack again to a feast. “ When 
yon give a feast,” He said, ” do not ask 
only those who can ask you back again, 


but call the poor, the maimed, tlic lame, 
the blind, and thou shalt he Idcsscd. 
They cannot icwaul thee, hut thy ic- 
waul is in belonging lo the Kingdom 
of God. Blessed is he that shall cat 
bread in the Kingdom of God.” 

Then He told them a stoiy to show 
how foolishly some men behave when 
God invites them to Ills supper. There 
was a man who was giving a gicac 
suppcr-paiiy to many of his fiiends. 
When the time ariivcd, as the cus- 
tom was, he sent hi.s scivant to each one 
of their homes saying, ” Come, for all 
things aic now ready.” At each house 
to which the scivaiit went the invited 
guest made an excuse. The fiust one 
said, “ I have bought a piece of giniiiul, 
and I must needs go and sec to it; I 
play thee have me excused.” And 
another said, ”I have bought five yoke 
of oxen and I must go and tiy them. 

I pray thee have me excused.” And a 
thhcl said, " I have just maiiicd a wife, 
and therefore I cannot come.” 

All the guests made excuses. It was 
quite clear to the messenger that the 
guests did not want to come to his 
inastci’s house for supper because they 
had something that pleased them better 
to do, He letuincd ami told his mastci. 
The master of the house was angry and 
giicvcd, Inn lie said to his seivant, “ Go 
out quickly into the streets and lanes 
of the city and biing in the poor, and 
the maimed, and the halt, and the 
blind.” The scivant hiiiticd out. Soon 
poor people ivcie gladly flocking into 
the rich man's liousc. 

But the master had prepared such a 
good feast for his guests that there was 
still plenty, so the seivant said to Ids 
mastci, ” r^oid, I have done as you com- 
manded, and yet there is loom foi 
more.” 
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'‘Go out faithei/' said his master, 
into the highways and country and 
persuade them to come in that my 
house may be filled/' 

The servant hurried off and soon re- 
turned with many people until every 
place was filled with those who wanted 
to come, but none of tliose first bidden 
were there. 

The master walked among his guests 
and watched their gladness, and was 
glad himself. 

Activity Suggestions 

'‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” What do you think these 
words mean? 

Act the story of the Great Supper. 
You may like to write it in the form of 
a play. 

Imagine you are the seivant- 
messenger telling what happened to the 
servants of tlie first invited guests, the 
man who bought a piece of land, etc. 

What do you think of the excuses of 
the invited guests? Draw a table laid 
for a feast (see Fig. lo. Chapter III). 

Points for Teachers 
There are many tales in the Gospel 
of St. Luke about help for die poor, die 
lame, and the blind. Quite often in this 
gospel we notice the touches of a medi- 
cal mind. Dr. Luke's gospel has been 
called ” the gospel of the poor.” 

The main point in this parable lies in 
the excuses offered for the rejection of 
the invitation.. It was part of our Lord's 
aim to suggest how stupidly men do 
behave when God invites. The excuses 
appear as flimsy pretexts; behind all of 
them lies the same spirit of indifference 
to the host. Tile invited guests repre- 
sent those who, while outwardly and 
officially religious, put secondary things 


first and weie not prepared to seek first 
the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness. They were preoccupied with other 
matters, all legitimate in themselves, 
but allowed to obscme the honour of 
the royal command to enter the Kine- 
doin.” 

In the Bible the master says to the 
servant, "Go out into the highways and 
compel them to come in” For compel 
one should read " constrain/' or per- 
suade them more urgently. " It sym- 
bolizes the univeisal mission of the 
Clinstian Church.'' Later on, this say- 
ing was made to justify making men 
Christians by force. 

Lesson 7 : The Talents 

There was bustle and excitement in 
the house, for tlie master was going on 
a long journey to a far country. In the 
courtyard servants hurried to and fio 
getting the master's horse ready and 
loading the camels with all the things 
necessary for a journey. Inside the hall, 
too, there was excitement. To each one 
of his household, the master gave out 
orders as to their work while he was 
away from home, and according as he 
judged them capable of using money, 
he gave to them. To one servant he 
said, "Here are five talents. Use them 
and leport to me on my return." To 
another he said, "Here aie two talents. 
Make wise use of them, I shall want to 
know how you spent them when I re^ 
turn." And to a third he gave one 
talent, saying, “ Trade with this until 
I return." 

When the master had gone, the three 
seivants began to think what they 
should do with the money he had left, 
and how best tliey might trade with it. 
Perhaps they discussed it together. Then 
they set to work. Perhaps the first ser- 
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vant bought some sheep and sold their 
wool. Each time merchants ^vith their 
mules came to the towji, he had some 
wool to sell He soon foiiucl he had 
made quite a lot of money. It was more 
than his master had left for him to use; 
he knew that if he went on tiading he 
might have still moie to hand over to 
his mastei, Perhaps the second servant 
bought a vineyard, and found that by 
working haid and attending to the 
land, he, too, was able to put by money 
for the time when his master might re- 
turn. Whatever they did, both these 
men worked hard and spent their 
money wisely. 

But the third man was cautions and 
lazy. He said to himself, "If I trade 
with this money, I may peihaps lose it, 
and then my master will be annoyed 
and angry. I will huiy it in the giound, 
where it will be safe until my master ic- 
turns. That will save me a gieat deal 
of trouble, and work, and worry." So 
he buiied it in the ground, and did not 
bother to trade with it, or try to make 
it more. He had a lazy time while his 
mastei was away. 

Day after day passed, and each day 
the wise servants had some money to 
add to their savings, but the lazy one’s 
money did not increase, 

At last the lord of the scivaiits came 
home, and they were summoned before 
him to report about their work, and 
the money that had been entiustcd to 
them. 

First of all came the servant who had 
worked veiy hard tending his sheep 
and buying and selling. He said, 
“Lord, you gave me five talents; be- 
hold, I have gained beside dicm five 
talents more.” “Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant," said his master; 
“ because you have been faithful ovci a 


few things, I will make you ruler over 
many." 

The second .sei^^ant then came for- 
waid and said, "Lord, yon gave me two 
talents. See, I have gained two more 
talents beside them." Ilis lord said to 
him, “ Well done, good and fahhfni 
seivant; you have been faithful over a 
few things, I will make you ruler ovci 
many.” 

Then came the third seivant, the one 
who had received the one talent. 
“ Loid,” he said, “I know you are a 
hard man, reaping whcic you have not 
sown, and gathciing wlicic you have 
not scattered : I was afraid I might lose 
the money you gave me, so I hid it in 
the giound. Now I give it back to you. 
I kept it safely.” But the master was 
very angry, “You lazy servant,” he 
said, “you have wasted it by not using 
it. You might at least have put it in 
the bank and made some intcicst. Be- 
cause you have not taken the trouble to 
work for me and have not used the 
money I gave you in any way, you are 
no longer a servant of mine,” and he 
turned him out. But to the men who 
had worked well he said, “Well done,” 
and gave them their reward. 

Activity Suggestions 

This is a good stoiy for acting, Other 
characters may he added as well as the 
three seivants and the loid, Plan for 
additional merchants who bring their 
wares and buy and sell with the sei- 
vants. Perhaps one me i chant iniglit go 
to the thiid seivant and tiy to encour- 
age him to tiade. AKso, oLher seivants 
may be hioiight into the fust and last 
scenes when the master is at bis home 

Write the sioiy in play form, making 
five scenes as follows: (i) Going away. 
(2) The seivant making ten talents. 
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(3) The servant making four talents. 

(4) The servant hiding his one talent. 

(5) The return of the master. 

Make a list of people who have used 
their talents (gifts) to the full. This 
conlcl he tabulated, as follows: 

Person. Talent. 

Ur. Fleming- Scientific 

knowledge. 

Way in which it was used. 

In many ways, particularly in 

the discovery of penicillin. 

Imagine a conversation between the 
first servant and the third in the streets 
a few days after the return of the 
master. 

Discuss whether it is better to do 
things veiy easily and not to bother 
much about trying, or to be a 
" trier/* 

Points for Teacliets 

The '' talent ” was worth 6,000 
denarii, and about of our money. 
It is interesting to note that the word 
came into use through the story and 
later became linked up with a natural 
gift. The lesson is that though the 
Kingdom is God's gift, degrees of re- 
ward in it are according to merit, and 
that the neglect of gifts and opportuni- 
ties win bring condemnation, A stoiy 
such as this should help children to 
understand what “ talents are and the 
best way to develop them. Like so 
many of the parables, this one deals 
with the place of energy in life. One 
of the points to get across in this lesson 
is that gifts used are never lost. Let the 
children think of gifts — strength of 
body, muscles to lift and carry and 
work, eyes to see what is beautiful and 
worth while, and so on. Some people 


have greater gifts than others, but God 
says Well done " to all who use their 
gifts, however small. 

Older children may understand this 
“hard'^ saying, ''Foi unto everyone 
that hath shall he given, and he shall 
have abundance, etc/' The demands 
of the Rule of God seem hard, even 
excessive— except to those who give 
themselves wholeheartedly to meet 
tliem. Veiy often a person with a 
small gift thinks it is not worth using, 
not wordi trouble, They do not want 
to be triers," in case they fail, It is 
idleness or neglect ol one's talent that 
causes it to be lost. 

The third servant is very like the full- 
time workers in the vineyard and the 
elder brother, he blames the master for 
his idleness- " You are a hard master, I 
was afraid to use my talent/’ We often 
blame otliers for our idleness. 

Cliildren will enjoy this quotation 
from the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius ; 

" At daybreak, when loth to rise, 
have this thought ready to tliy mind. 

' I am rising for a man's work/ Am I 
still, then, peevish that I am going to 
do that for which I was born and for 
die sake of which I came into the world; 
or was I made for this that I should 
nuzzle under the bedclothes and keep 
myself warm? I ask thee, hast thou 
been made for rest or pleasme? " 
(Maicus Aurelius, second century 

A.D.) 

Historical Background. Theie was a 
certain histoiical basis for the story. 
King Arch^elaus, the son of Herod the 
Great, had to make a journey to Rome 
on the deadi of his father, that he 
might be lecognized by Cccsar as the 
new ruler of Judaea. 

An embassy of fifty men was sent by 
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the Je^vsJ begging the Einpeior not to 
appoint him because he was known to 
l^e cruel and unfair in his dealings. As 
a icsiilt, the title of King Avas not given 
to him, though his appointment was 
confirmed, Aich?elaus therefore be- 
came the Tetiaich of Jiidcua. 

Before he started for Rome, he gath- 
ered some of his nobles and left a cer- 
tain amount of money with them for 
trade purposes. On his return he de- 
cided that those who had made advan- 
tageous use of the capital left woiikl 
make the best oITicials for his coiiit- 
Some of the othcis he ordcied to be 
executed, 

Lesson 8: The Good Samarhnti 

One day when Jesus and His fiiends 
weic walking tOAvaids Jeiusalcm, a 
young man came up to Jesus. He was 
a lawyer or scribe, that is, one Avho ex- 
plains the LaAv. He put a question to 
Jesus. Master/' he said, you have 
been talking about eternal life. What 
must I do to obtain it? ” 

Jesus looked at him. He knew the 
young man Avas clever and could argue 
Avith clever men, '^You are a lawyer/' 
he replied, ** and therefore you knoAV 
what it says in the Law. What is the 
rule you learnt as a child and still ic- 
pcat now you arc a man? " 

The young hiAvycr IcncAV that Jesus 
meant the Shcina Avhicli Jews iccitcd 
tAvice daily. It was the liist sentence 
in the Bible leaint by Hebrew children, 
so he said, “ Thou shale love the Loid 
tliy God with all thy heart, and with all 
tliy soul, and Avith all thy stiengtli, and 
AvUh all thy mind; and thy neighbour 
as thyself." 

^'Yes/' said Jesus, "you have an- 
sAvered right. This is eternal life, to 
know God, and to do Ilis Will." 


But the scribe was anxious to paiadc 
his knowledge of the Law, or perhaps 
he wanted to make Jesus say something 
that Avoiild olXciid His enemies, for he 
asked, " But, Master, avIio is my ncigh- 
boui?" He knew the answer the 
Pharisees Avould give, "The Jews arc 
your neighbours. Thou shalt love thy 
fcllow-Jcw, Init thou shale hate thine 
enemies, the Snmaritan.s and the Gen- 
lilcs/' 

Instead of imsweving the scilbe s quos- 
[ioii diiectly, Jesus told a l^cautifiil story 
of brotherly love. 

One day a tiavellcr was joiiincying 
fioiu Jerusalem to Jeiicho. He kncAv 
the road he took was dangerous. It Avas 
twisting and steep aiul shut in by rocks. 
There Avere, too, daik eaves among the 
rocks Avhcic lobbcr bands Avere likely 
to hide. Although it was a d auger ous 
road, it Avas the best road, niid the 
traveller was anxious lo get back to 
Jericho. 

He often looked aiound anxiously, 
but he failed to sec ajiy lobbcrs luiking 
behind the locks, until suddenly they 
fell upon him. They stiippcd him of 
Ills clothes and money, wounded him, 
and departed, leaving him half dead. 
The poor traveller lay in the hut sun, 
longing for help but unable to call 
for it. 

At last he heard footsteps. Help was 
near at hist! A priest came in sight, 
luu lying along from the Temple at 
Jciiisalem. Wlicn he saw the wounded 
man, he passed by on the other side. 
He did not Avaiu to he delayed. The 
wounded man lay there feeling very 
near despair. It would soon be sunset, 
and veiy few people passed after sunset. 
Then he heaid footsteps again, This 
time the passer-by Avas a Levite, one of 
the men who helped in the ^reiuple l>y 
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singing in the choir or keeping the 
Temple rooms in ordei. He, too, was 
hui lying to Jericho. He came and 
looked at the poor traveller for one fleet- 
ing moment, then he quickly passed by 
on the other side. He could not spare 
the time to help. 

The wounded man was too ill to ask 
him to stop. Then he heard the hoofs 
of a mule trotting along. The animal 
stopped, and the rider, a Samaritan, 
jumped oft and approached the 
wounded man, odering his help. 
Strong aims lifted the sufferer, oil was 
poured on his wounds and wine given 
him to drink. Then the Samaiitan 
lifted him carefully on to his mule and 
the two moved slowly along towards 
Jeiicho. It was getting veiy dark by 
now, and the Samaritan knew that he 
would never manage to reach Jericho 
walking slowly with a rvounded man. 
So when at last tliey came to an inn, he 
called the innkeeper. Very soon the 
wounded man was laid on a comfort- 
able bed and tended lovingly. He was 
well enough now to look at his helper, 
and he knew that he was a man of 
another race from his own, a Samaritan. 
He knew, too, that this made his kind- 
ness all the greater, for the Jews of his 
race hated the Samaritans, Yet the 
two Jews had passed him by and a 
Samaritan had helped him. 

The next day tlie two men said good- 
bye to one anodier. The Samaritan 
paid the landlord and said, " Take care 
of my friend until he is better , And 
if you spend more than I have given 
you, I will repay you when I come 
again/' 

Jesus turned to the young lawyer, 
** Which now, of these three, do you 
think was neighbour to him who fell 
among thieves? " 


And he said, “ He that showed mercy 
to the wounded man.” 

Then Jesus sard, ” Go thou, and do 
likewise." 

Activity Suggestions 

What do you think the young lawyer, 
a Jew, did next time he met a Samari- 
tan? 

Copy Lk. X. ^7, and learn the words 
the lawyer knew so well. 

Dramatize the story. Plan how many 
scenes you will have. (See Chapter II 
for notes on acthrg this story.) 

Think out ways in which the real 
spirit of neighbourliness may be shown 
in your village, town, or city. 

Draw pictures to illustrate the story, 
01 make a little booklet and write the 
story in it. Draw some pictures for 
your booklet. 

Points for Teachers 

This is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
of all the parables. Its obvious lesson 
is the supremacy of love, the main- 
spring of the ethical teaching of 
Jesus. 

Skema (Deut. vi. 4, 5). The addition, 

and thy neighbour as thyself ” is taken 
from Lev. xix. 18. In Matthew and 
Mark it is Jesus who says the last com- 
mandment, and not the scribe. If Luke 
rs right, it means the Rabbis had put 
the two commandments together. (Sec 
Chapter X, '' Boyhood Friends/') 

Remind the children of the descrip- 
tion of the Jerusalem-Jericho Road in 
Lesson 8 of Chapter X. They may re- 
member it themselves. 

Levites: they performed the lesser 
duties of the Jewish Temple and wor- 
ship, assisting the priests. 

Two pence: the Greek denarii. The 
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denarius was a silver coin rather larger 
than a sixpence. The '' two pence ” 
given to the innkeeper was quite a large 
amount. Silver coins were of much 
more value in those days than any sil- 
ver coins are today. 

The Jews despised the Samaritans as 
heretics, and the Samaritans hated the 
exclusive claims of the Jews. For the 
reason of the feud between these two 
peoples see Chapter VII; see also Ezra 
iv. 7, and Nch. iv. 7, I( dates back to 
the time of the return from Captivity, 
when the Jews would not let the 
Samaritans take part in the icbuilding 
of the Temple, and when the Samarh 
tans tiigd to stop the rciniilding of the 
avails of Jerusalem by the Jews. 

“ And behold, a lawyer stood up and 
tempted Jesus.*' Matthew and Luke 
imply that the word “ tempt ” was to 
entangle Jesus. (See also Mk. xii. 28- 
34.) Enemies had been tiying to tiick 
Jesus, and this may have been anothei 
attempt in the hope that He would con- 
tradict the Sciipturcs. Notice how 
Jesus turned the question back on the 
ques Lionel and forced him to quote 
Scripture, v. 26. The lawyer quoted 
Dent, vi, 5. The idea of ''neighbour'* 
to a Jew was a fellow-Jcw. It was just 
here that Jesus with unerring skill 
pierced to the heart of the situation, 
and forced the lawyer to see that exclu- 
sive Jewish status was far ftoin iicigh- 
boiuliness, The greatness of the 
Samaii tan's act lies in the fact that 
most of the Samaiitans would have le- 
garcled it as foolish to help a Jew who 
despised them. It was therefore a 
nobler deed than one done in a ^volld 
where everyone ivould have said, ‘‘ How 
good of him." 

Read to the children " Love " (Mk. 
xii. 28-34), 


Lesson 9 : Forgiveness without Limit 
One day Peter came to Jesus with a 
question: "How many times must we 
forgive people who arc unjust to us 
and who have done us wioiig? " he 
asked- It was one of the Jewish laws 
that at least thiec times must a man be 
forgiven. "I am willing to lot give 
mote than three limes,’* went 011 Peter. 
"Is seven times enough? " 

Jesus said to him, " I say 10 you, not 
seven times, hut scvciity-scven liinch/’ 
Then He went on to icll Ilis listonens a 
stoiy aboiit foigiveness. 

Once there was a king who decided 
that it was time all the jjcoplc who owed 
him money slioiihl pay theii debts, 
Thcie was one man wlio owed him ten 
thousand talents, a sum it was almost 
impossible to pay. You ic member a 
talent was woith ( 5 , 000 denaiii, tliat is, 
al)out £2.\o. The king commanded that 
the man, his wife, and chikhcii should 
be sold as slaves, and all he possessed 
sold, and the money paid to him. 
When the man hcaid tlie sentence, he 
fell down bcfoic the king and begged 
for nicicy, saying, "Loul, have patience 
with me, and I will j)iiy thee all/' 

When the king saw how suiiy the 
man was, he felt lie could not make 
him his slave; instead, he did a vciy 
great thing. He set him fice and for- 
gave him every penny he (jwed. 

The man luiriled away full oE joy. 
He was free. He was foi given. On his 
way out of the palace, he met one of his 
fellow-servants who owed him a hun- 
dred pence. At once he laid hands on 
liim and said, “ Pay me what you owe 
me" And his fcllow-scivant fell down 
at his feet and pleaded, " Have patience 
wiih me, and I will pay ihce all " 

But the scivaui who liad been fni- 
given his gieat dclu would nou He 
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cast his lellow-servaiit into piisoii until 
his debt should he paid, 

When the other servants heard what 
had happened, they were veiy sorry foi 
the impiisoned man, and went and told 
the Icing all about it. 

The king sent for his servant whom 
he had forgiven, and said, " O thou 
wicked servant, I forgave thee all that 
debt because you pleaded with me. 
Even as I pitied and forgave you, so 
ought you to have £oi given in yoiii 
turn.’' And he gave ordeis that he 
should be cast into prison. 

Activity Suggestions 

Copy the words in the Loid's Player 
about trespasses and write down what 
you think they mean. 

Act the story. Deckle on the num' 
her of scenes first. The last scene shows 
the unforgiving man in prison. What 
will you make him say? 

If someone insults you, what is the 
best thing to do^{a) hit back? (b) keep 
quiet and say nothing? or (c) do some- 
thing for that person? 

Do you think the man who owed the 
big debt liked the fellow-servant whom 
he would not forgive? Why is it easier 
to forgive those we like than those we 
do not like? Which is the greater 
thing to do, and why? 

Points for Teachers 

Until seventy times seven means al- 
ways. The ancient custom of the East 
was unlimited revenge. Feuds were 
handed clown from father to son and 
an injury never forgiven, Christ re- 
placed the custom of unlimited levenge 
by unlimited forgiveness, 

A hundred pence ^ loo denarii, would 
be about ^4. The deht owed was ap- 


pioximately 400,000 against £4., and 
the point of the story lies in the ex- 
treme contrast. Forgiveness without 
limit is the only possible lule for Chris- 
tians, was the answer of Jesus. The 
Jewish or Rabbinic Law (Law of the 
Rabbis oi teacheig in the Synagogue) 
declared that tliiee times was the utmost 
that anyone could be expected to for- 
give, It shows that Peter had imbibed 
some of the teaching of his master in 
that he was willing to extend this to 
seven times, Jesus, however, never 
turned leligion into a code of laws. 
There can be no set number for good 
deeds. Sins were spoken of as debts by 
the Jews. 

The point about the punishment of 
the debtor may need some fuithcr ex- 
planation. The king knew that his ser- 
vant had no comprehension of the real 
meaning of forgiveness and mercy, even 
though he himself had been forgiven 
much; he knew also that he must learn 
through suffering that he himself could 
never receive forgiveness unless he was 
ready to forgive in his turn. 

Lesson 10: The Wheat and the Tares 

This is another story that Jesus told 
when sitting in a boat on the Sea of 
Galilee while a gieat multitude stood 
on the shoie. It was on the same day 
that He told the parable of The Sower. 
Once a farmer sowed his field full of 
good seeds, but while men slept an 
enemy came and sowed taies among 
the wheat and went his way. When 
the seeds first began to grow, the wheat 
and the tares looked alike. But later 
on, when the blade had sprung up and 
the seeds began to form, a servant 
thought he saw some tares. Pie ran to 
his master and said, " Sir, did you not 
sow good seed in your field? From 
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whence dU\ the tares come that I see 
thcic? '' 

"I know not; an enemy must have 
done this/' the master replied. 

"Shall we pull them all up? " asked 
the servant eageily, 

" Nay," said the master, " lot while 
you gather up the tares you may also 
loot up the wheat with them. Let both 
grow together until the harvest; and u\ 
the time o£ the harvest, I will say to the 
reapers, ‘ Gathci together fust the tares 
aiul bind them in bundles to be burnt, 
hut gather the wheat into my ham/" 

Activity Suggestions 

Add this story to your list of stories 
al)out plant life. 

Make diawings of wheat and tare 
(Fig 24) Why IS it sometimes wise to 
let weeds grow among good plants? 
Is it always easy to distinguish the 
good from the worthless? 

Act the stoiy — sowing, watching the 
seeds glow, discovciing the darnel or 
lares, the haiwesc, 

Points foe Teachers 

The wheat in Palestine is often the 
bearded kind, like barley, and sonic- 
Linics like oiiis (Fig. 24). The plant 
known as *'tarc" In our count! y is a 
Idnd of vetch, especially coininon vetch. 
It is not a bit like wheat. The " tare " 
in the Bible is darnel, still a tioublc- 
some weed in Palestine. It is dilHcult 
to distinguish darnel fiom wheat when 
they are gi owing together. They can 
only be distinguished when the final 
stage of growth is 1 cached and the 
grains me foiming upon the straw. 
This paiahlc, like all Jesus' |)aiahles 10 
do with plant life, slicsses the piinciple 
that the Line value of all life depends 




Fig. 24 — ^'I'auk ^n1) Wilt \t. 

upon giowlli. Like the plant, the 
human soul must: gtow of itself. It 
cannot he huvt hy any evil suggestions 
fioin without except thcie aie evil ten- 
dencies within to welcome the evil fiom 
wlihcuil. 
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The main emphasis of the Parable of 
the "Wheat and the Tares" was in- 
tended to fall upon the danger of weed- 
ing too soon. Just as weeding may be 
hannfulj so^ too, is judging, and con- 
demning, or trying too soon to separate 
good people from bad. Jesus in His 
parable implies that in God's Kingdom 
judgment will come at tlie end, hut 
that human beings must not attenopt 
to anticipate God's judgment. It is not 
for man to separate saints from sinners, 
though, of couise, he is not asked to 
call "wheat'* "tares" or the "tares" 
" wheat." 

The burning tares have nothing in 
common with the idea of eternal tor- 
ture. It was natural for farmers to burn 
the tares, In the case of wheat " there 
must be a reaping before the harvest 
can be gathered, a death of all that is 


temporal, before that which is of the 
earth can reach its eternal home." 

It is an interesting project for chiL 
dren to collect pictures or make draw- 
ings of all the plants, trees, etc,, men- 
tioned in the Bible — a class-book can be 
made, or individual books. It might be 
done in connection with the Nature 
Study lessons. It is surprising what an 
enjoyable book can be made, especially 
if an appropriate veise or notes are 
written under each picture. Remind 
the childi'en that the mustard plant 
grows many feet higher in Palestine 
than in Britain. The lily may be a true 
lily, the scarlet martagon which is not 
uncommon in Palestine. But it may 
be a general term for any striking 
flower; for example, the poppy-anemone 
which in spring paints with bright 
scarlet the plains of Palestine, 
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STORIES FROM THE BOOK OF ACTS 


Introduction 

T his comsc begins with the trans- 
forming gift of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost, and is followed hy 
stories which aim to show the Spiiit at 
woilc 111 Peter, John, Philip, Paul, and 
his companions. Through their Christ- 
filled Uvea, the Church, born in Jciii- 
salem at Pentecost, spreads to Rome, 
the heart of the known woild, and 
bioadcns to include both Jew and Gen- 
tile. Teachers may well wish to sup- 
plement their study of the recoid in 
Acta by the use of a good commentary, 
such as Peake’s. 

The matciial has been selected with 
the needs, capabilities, and interests of 
Junior childien in mind. Many impor- 
tant events, such as the conversion of 
St. Paul, have not been included, in 
order that their deep spiiitual signi- 
ficance may not he obscured hy over 
familiaiity at too early a stage, or mis- 
undei'stiuuling, due to inability to 
appreciate their hLstoiical and geo- 
graphical setting. 

Each story has its own value, in re- 
vealing the kindness, courage, endur- 
ance, etc., of these pioneers foi Christ, 
and the source of their power. In spite 
of the children’s limited historical 
sense, it should also be possible for them 
to understand something of the way in 
which one gloiiotis adventure picparcd 
the way foi the next, culrainatuig in 
Paul’s preaching of the gospel in Rome. 
Tiiiough their liistoiy lessons (see 


IIi.sroHY Skoikin) the ehildicn will iinder- 
staiid why thcic were so many Gicck 
cities and wliy Gicek was a common 
language in the Eastern Roman Em- 
pire. Tliioiigh their liistniy lessons, 
too, they will have some idea of the 
extent and power of the Roman Eiupiie. 
They will readily undci'.stand how 
Roman roads and law and order aided 
Paul in his travels. The History 
Charts IV, V, and VI will give the chil- 
dicn some idea ot the civilization of 
Gicccc and Rome. 

Finally, they should know something 
of the little Jewish colonies in many 
towns and cities where, amidst atheism 
and the "worship of the gods,’’ men 
and tvomcn were trained in the Jewish 
Faith, and led to look for the coming of 
the long-promised Messiah. 

The map of the Roman Eiupiie, His- 
toiy Map 2 , is useful. It may well be 
that, although some ol the childien 
arc too young for detailed map study, a 
map is a valuable “ vksunl aid ’’ in this 
connection. At finst, draw attention to 
only a few words on the map: for 
example — Roman Empiic, Mcditci- 
ranean Sea, Jerusalem, and Rome. As 
the stories piogicss, new places arc 
added Diawing.s, names, or othci 
rccoids made hy the children can lie 
stuck on a border outside the map and 
linked to the places toncerned by 
coloured threads or sti earner. s. In diis 
way the children will litcially sec how 
the gospel was taken " to tire utteimost 
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pus of the earth." The ' map-chart 
thus built up during the coiiise should, 
after the last lesson, he completed by 
the addition of a title, chosen by the 
children. This might well be the 
promise of Jesus in Acts i. 8 . 

Another co-ordinating effort, to 
underline the central aim for the 
course, is the making of a record hook, 
the children's own ''Acts of the 
Apostles ” (Disciple = learner; Apostle = 
one sent forth). As suggested later, 
plans for this should be made im- 
mediately after the fiist lesson. Further, 
there are opportunities, too, for drama- 
tization — tableaux, mime, and play. If 
this method is used, care must be taken 
not to over-emphasize certain facts at 
the cost of obscuring the central truth. 
It would be easy, for instance, for Junior 
children to err joy the uproar at Ephesus 
without appreciating the growing wit- 
ness of the Christian Church which 
gave rise to it. Sufficient material is, 
however, suitable for dramatization to 
make it possible for a series of scenes to 
be piepared during the course, These 
could be presented at an end-of-teun cele- 
bration, or, still better, near either Easter 
or Whitsun. The record book and map- 
chart would have useful explanatory 
value for the audience invited to such 
an occasion. Further, the children 
could prepare special progiamme guides 
for the use of their visitors. Some of 
the History Charts — IV, V, VI — can be 
displayed on this occasion. 

Teachers may find that to some 
Junior children the end of Paul's life, 
and so the end of the course, will prove 
something of an anticlimax. Some 
review lesson, emphasizing again the 
wonderf Lil fulfilment of Acts i, 8, would 
help to counteract tliis, especially if it 
includes a period of worship. 


Lesson 1 : Power bestowed (Acts H) 

At Passover-time the friends of Jesus 
had lived through the saddest days they 
had ever known. Then had come the 
glorious certainty that Jesus was not 
dead, as they had supposed, but alive for 
evermore. He had made them a won- 
derful promise, too — “Ye shall receive 
power, when the Holy Spirit is come 
uporr you: and ye shall be witnesses 
unto me, both in Jerusalem, and 
in all judeca, and in Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost part of the earth." 

Now, seven weeks later, Jerusalem weis 
crowded again with pilgrims, who had 
come up to celebrate another festival, 
the harvest feast known as Pentecost. 
And at this time of Pentecost the 
friends of Jesus were gathered together 
in the upper room of one of the houses 
in the city. All the eleven disciples 
were there, together with the man who 
had been appointed to take the place of 
Judas the traitor — Matthias, who knew 
Jesus and had seen Him after His 
Resurrection. So, too, were some of the 
women friends of Jesus, Mary His 
mother, and His bi others, They were 
no longer sad. They were waitiirg 
eagerly, for somehow they knew that 
the time was drawing near when Jesus' 
promise to them would be kept; some- 
thing very wonderful was going to 
happen soon, they felt. 

Then, quite suddenly it did I Trying 
afterwards to explain what it was, they 
said it seemed as though a strong, 
health-giving wind swept through the 
whole house, driving away their fears 
and doubts and filling them with hope. 
As they looked about in amazement 
they saw each other's faces looking so 
full of joy that they glowed with light 
as from a fire. This wonderful feeling 
of vStrength and courage must, they 
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thought, he the new power Jesus had 
piomiscd to them. They shouted and 
sang for joy I They piaycd aloud in 
gratitude 1 And then they huriiccl out 
into the ciowded stiects. No longer 
could they keep the good news of Jesus 
to themselves; it must be shaicd with 
everyone, however dangeious it might 
he to do so. 

At the sound of their rejoicing a 
gieat crowd collected, for Jerusalem was 
full of devout JcAVS from many different 
parts of the world — Media, Meso- 
potamia, Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, 
Egypt, Cicte. As they listened, they 
knew that the disciples were praising 
God in clocpicnt language — they had 
the ''gift of tongues.” Wondcringly 
the ciowd said, "They arc all Gali- 
laeans, but it is as thougli they spoke to 
us in Avoids that we can each most 
understand — words about the rvonclcrful 
power of God,” Other listeners were 
scornfuh sSaying, "Surely they have 
taken too much new Aviiic and arc 
drunk.” 

Then Peter, now full of the new 
poAver, called the great crowd to listen 
to him. "Ye men of Jerusalem, rny 
friends and I are not (hunk as ye sup- 
pose. No, we are filled Avith a new 
power sent from God. It is just as ihc 
prophet Joel foretold — ‘”Aiid it shall 
come to pass,” saith God, " I will pour 
out my Spirit on all people, and 
your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy; your young men shall see 
visions, and your old men shall dieam 
dreams,” ' 

" Strcngtlrcncd by this poAver, we have 
good news we musL tell you. Men of 
Israel, listen I We are witnesses that 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom you niicified, 
IS alive. Jesus is the promised Messiah 
lor whom Ave Iira'^c all longed — you 


ciucificd Him, but God has made Him 
Cbri.st and Eoid of all.” 

Possibly the listening crowds did not 
really undcistnnd much ol Peter's 
speech; hut some of them understood 
enough to he tioulrled by it. " Wliat 
shall Avc do? ” they said to Peter. ” Re- 
pent of your Avvong-dorngs, nird be- 
come true folloAveis of Jesus Christ; 
rhcii the spiiit and giace that luivc 
l)ccn sent to us will be yours too,” 
cinsAvcicd Peter. 

To some Avlio Jistcnerl ihc Avords of 
Peter and his friends xscemed foolish. 
Some, as they saAV the happy faces of 
these men Avho only a short time ago 
had been miserable, and listened to lire 
brave woids of Peter who out of fear 
had denied his Master, felt they muse 
knoAV iriorc. 

Peter and the other foUoAvers of Jesus 
gladly received all who came to tlrem. 
They joyfully shaicd their meals, their 
worship, and all their possessions rvith 
the ncAV-comers. So the community 
grcAv, and only a short time after Peter’s 
bold speech three thousand men and 
%voincii had been added to it. The 
Christian Church had begun. Already 
the followers of Jesus Avcrc beginning to 
understand the meaning of Ilis promise, 
"Ye shall receive poAver , . . and he Avrt- 
ncsscs for me in both Jerusalem . , . and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 

Activities 

Sing together a suitable Whitsun 
hymn, eg, selected verses of "Gracious 
Spirit, dwell with me.” 

Make plans for a iccoicl Irook about 
the folloucis of Jesus, after the day of 
l^cntccost. Discuss as a possible litlc — 
"In the Poavlm' of the Spiiit.” 

Discuss: What made the ihice 
thousand people want to join tire 
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Christian Chuich? Why do Tve have a 
holiday at Whitsun? 

Points for Teachers 

In the eaily Chuich it was customary 
for new members to be received into 
fellowship at the time of Pentecost. AvS 
a symbol of the old life of darkness left 
behind, and the clean new one entered 
upon in the power of the Spirit, white 
robes weie worn by the candidates, 
Hence came the term White Sunday, 
and so Whitsun, 

Pentecost, the Gicek name for the 
Jewish feast of the fiistfniits of harvest, 
so called because it was kept on the 
fiftieth clay after the Passover (Greek 
peniecosta = atty), 

Stiess the fact that the gift received 
by the Apostles was a new spiiit of 
hope, giving them renewed religious en- 
thusiasm and incieased persuasive 
power, The joy and gladness of these 
once clepiessed men was a proof — if any 
were needed — that Jesus was with them 
still. He had risen. They had the gift 
of tongues in the sense that their words 
appealed to many people. They had no 
need literally to speak “foreign lan- 
guages/' because the multitude would 
be able to understand Gieek or Aramaic 
(the language of the Jews and Syrians). 
The children must often be reminded 
that Gieek was a common language in 
the Eastern Empire. The Jews in Pales- 
tine spoke Aramaic, but the Jews in the 
cities of Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, etc,, 
spoke Greek, At first the Apostles only 
preached to the Jews. They thought 
then mission was only to those of their 
own race, 

Lesson 2: At the Gate Beautiful 
(Acts ill and iv) 

About three o'clock one afternoon, 
soon after the wondeiful happenings at 


Pentecost, Peter and John were climbing 
the steep hill that led to the Temple, 
As their custom was, they were going to 
take part in one of the services. They 
were probably talking to one another of 
their Master Jesus, with whom they 
had so often come here to worship. 
How near He seemed to them at such 
times I 

They entered one of the gates into 
the courtyard of the Temple (see Chart 
VII). Grossing the court, they saw befoie 
them the Gate Beautiful that led into 
the inner courts. The gold and bronze 
with which it was decorated shone 
brightly in the afternoon sunshine. No 
wonder it was called the Gate Beautiful. 
It was reached by steps, and as they 
ascended the steps, they heard an eager 
ciy, “Alms, alms! In the name of 
God, give me alms." Looking down, 
Peter and John saw a man lying befoie 
them, who, all his forty yeais of life, 
had been a cripple. He had never been 
able to run or jump, to play games, noi 
even to walk slowly along. Eveiy day 
his fiiends carried him to this place in 
the hope that by begging he might eain 
a little money; eveiy evening he had to 
wait till they came to cany him liome 
again. 

Peter and John looked at the man 
with pity; and then at one another, “ If 
only Jesus were here," they thought, 
“ He would give this poor man some- 
thing much better than money.” Then 
they remembered the promise of Jesus, 
“ Ye shall receive powei .” Remembered, 
too, all that had happened at Pentecost. 
They knew what they must do! 

Peter took the lead. Gazing steadily 
into the lame man's eyes, he said, 
" Look on us.” Eageily the man looked 
up. Peter continued, “ Silvei and gold 
have I none, but what I have I give thee. 
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In the name of Jesus Chiist o£ Nazareth, 
rise up and Avalk.'' With these words 
Peter leant down, and, taking the lame 
man by the right hand, helped him to 
rise. At first the lame man could not 
stand without the suppoit of Peter and 
John; then new strengtli began to flow 
into his feet and ankles, soon he could 
move a few steps foiward, then walk, 
and then leap for, joy. ''Praise be to 
God, I can walk; I can walk I " he ciicd. 
And with Peter and John on either ijide, 
he walked joyfully thiough the Gate 
Beaiidlul by which he had so long lain 
helpless. 

The news of the healing of the 
cripple spread, and a gieat crowd col- 
lected in the Temple court, so after the 
evening service Peter and John spoke to 
them in Solomon's Porch (see Chart 
VII). Peter began to speak. “ Why do 
you marvel so at this, and look at John 
and nie as though by our own power 
and goodness we had made this man 
walk, Wc have been able to heal him 
thiough die power promised to us by 
our Master, Jesus Christ, whom ye 
ciaicifled, but who is alive for cvcimore; 
and through the faith in his' name 
shown by the crippled man himself/' 

As the people listened to Peter's eagei 
words, saw the happy face of John, and 
looked at the man who had been crip- 
pled standing between them, they were 
greatly interested. Suddenly die Temple 
resounded to the tramp of soldiers' feet. 
Some of the priests and other Jewish 
leaders had heard what was happening.' 
They were furious that the Apostles 
should preach about Jesus as though He 
wcie alive when they held bad Him put 
to death. Tbcicfoic they planned foi 
Peter and John to be ajrcstcd and put 
into piison. Really it was too late, for 
many men and women had already 


decided that they wanted to be fol- 
lowers of Jesus. 

After a night spent in prison, Peter 
and John were brought before the San- 
hccliin, the council of priests and scribes 
and elders who had condemned Jesus to 
death. There also was the man who 
had l)cen healed. " By what power and 
ill whose name have yc done this?" they 
asked, Boldly Peter replied, " All the 
people know that wc have cuicd the 
man who stands here straight and 
strong today thiough the power sent to 
us in the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth, whom yc ciucified; but God has 
laised him from the dead.'* 

When the Council heard die wise, 
brave words of Peter and John, men 
who they knew were ordinary fisher- 
men, not much used to speaking in 
public, they marvelled. What to do 
with them they did not know, since 
vciy many people in Jerusalem were 
still praising God because of the healing 
of the lame man. Sending Peter and 
John out of the council chamber for a 
time, they discussed the whole matter, 
Wlicii the disciples were brought back, 
they said to them, "You may go fice 
without further punishment, on condi- 
tion that you do not speak or teach 
again in the name of Jesus." Quickly 
Peter and John replied, " Whclhci it is 
light in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye. 
Wc cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard." When Peter 
and John had spoken these courageous 
words, there was nothing the Council 
could do. So aftci tlueatcning them, 
they let them go. 

Joyfully the two friends huirietl back 
U) tell their fcllow-Chrisliaus all that 
had happened. And when ilicy heard 
ir, they all piaised God and piayed, say- 
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ing, *‘Lord, behold their ihieatenings. 
Giant unto thy servants that with all 
boldness Ave may spealc thy woid, and in 
the name of Jesus do thy woik " And 
as they thus piayed, Peter and John and 
the rest were filled once again with the 
woiideiful spirit of power that they had 
first known at Pentecost* 

Activities 

Write a conveisation between the 
lame man and bis friends, after Peter 
and John had been set free by the 
Council. 

Divide the story into scenes and act 
them. 

Study the picture plan of the Temple, 
Chart VIL Find Solomon^s Porch, or 
Cloister, and the Gate Beautiful, Try 
to make a map of the Temple (see 
Chapter III) and its courts. 

Paint a picture of the Gate Beautiful, 
the steps, and the beggars. 

Write as a play the return of Peter 
and John to their fellow-Chiistians. 

Would these incidents make people 
want to join the Christian Chuich oi 
not? Wiry? 

Copy out and learn by heait Acts iv. 
19, ao. 

Points for Teachers 

This is a story of great significance in 
the history of the Apostolic Church. 
After an outstanding act of healing in 
the name of Jesus, Peter and John boldly 
faced his murdeiers, and proclaimed 
His Resurrection. How did Peter get 
His courage? The answer is in Acts 
iv. ■24-30, Explain to the children that 
the answer is in the one word, Faith. 

The new Christian Church, under the 
guidance of the twelve Apostles, had as 
their centre die house of Mary, the 
motlier of Mark, wheie the Last Supper 


had been celebrated and wheic the 
Risen Lord had appealed to the Eleven. 
Perhaps " the Nazarenes had a syna- 
gogue of their own, but they still at- 
tended the Temple services, preached in 
Solomon's Porcli, and observed the 
Mosaic Law. They differed fioiTi the 
rest of the Jews only in the acceptance 
of Jesus as the Messiah, and in living in 
His Spirit. The priests of the Temple 
and the leadeis of the Jews who had put 
Jesus CO death, as well as the gieatcr 
number of Jews, did not believe in 
Jesus. The Jews who believed in Jesus 
were called at first Nazaienes (Jesus of 
Nazareth). The mission of the Twelve 
was only beginning. Beggars weie a 
feature of Eastern life. There was no 
disgrace in a cripple earning his living 
by begging in those days. 

Lesson 3: Philip and the Ethiopian 
(Acts viii) 

One of the commands of Jesus to His 
disciples had been, Be witnesses unto 
me, both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judaea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
utteimost part of the earth.” In obedi- 
ence to that command, Philip — not 
Philip who was one of the twelve dis- 
ciples, but another follower of Jesus — 
had left Jerusalem and gone to tell the 
good news to the people of Samaria. 
The Jews and the Samaritans were 
enemies, and had been enemies for many 
long years. Once, when Jesus and His 
disciples had wanted to pass through 
their country, they had refused to allow 
them to do so, because the party were 
tiavelling to Jerusalem. Yet now to this 
follower of Jesus, this Philip, they 
listened eagerly; and when they brought 
their sick to him for help, he was able 
to heal many of them. The Bible story 
says, ^'Philip went down to Samaria 
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tiiid pieachccl Cliiist unto them; and 
there was great joy.” 

It must, iherefoie, have seemed 
stiangc indeed to Philip when he 
icalizcd that God was telling him to leave 
Samaria, wheie there weie so jnany to 
be helped, and journey to a place where 
there might be nobody at all to whom 
he could speak. Again and again came 
into his mind the words, Arise and go 
to the lonely road that leads from Jciii- 
salcni to Gaza"; and, because he be- 
lieved that it was God who thus spoke 
to him, he obeyed. 

After the excitement of his work in 
Samaria, the loaci from Jerusalem to 
Gaza seemed veiy quiet. On either side 
of the road as far as he could see there 
was no living peison but himself. Then, 
far away in the distance rose a cloud of 
dust; someone was travelling along the 
road fiom the diiection of Jerusalem. 
Presently Philip was able to see a 
chaiiot drawn by beautiful horses, and 
guarded by soldiers and servants; for 
sitting within was the Treasurer of 
Candace, Queen of Ethiopia, a part of 
Africa. Probably Philip did not know 
then who the traveller was. As the 
chaiiot came near, he saw inside a daik- 
skinned man, a negro, from Africa, 
reading aloud from wliat looked like 
one of the scrolls of the Jewish Sciip- 
tures. Then Philip understood. God 
had sent him to this lonely place to 
speak to this man. " Go near and join 
thyself to the chariot," was the com- 
mand. Plrilip lan up to the chaiiot, 
and as he diew nearer he could hear 
the words the African rvas leading, 
words from the book of Isaiah. " Uiidcr- 
stanclcst thou what thou rcadcst?” 
he called, The African gave oideis 
for the chaiiot to be stopped and foi 
Philip to approach. " How can I, 


except someone shall guide me? " he 
answcied. ” Come and sit with me and 
help me it thou canst.” 

As they sat together in the chaiiot, 
Philip discovered that the great African 
treasurer was eager to know more about 
God, and that he had indeed just been 
to Jerusalem to worship in the Temple. 
Theie he had heard something of Jesus. 
Philip sSpokc of tlie life and death of 
Jesus, showing that He was indeed the 
great deliverer, the Messiah, for whom 
all the prophets, including Isaiah, had 
longed. And the African was filled 
with joy, 

By this time the chariot had moved 
on and they rvcrc travelling past a pool 
of Avatcr, Now it was the custom for 
those who wanted to become follorvcis 
of Jesus to be baptized, that is bathed 
ill water, as a sign that ihey were 
making a new, clean stau in their lives. 
The African knew this, and knew, too, 
that he wanted to be a follower of Jesus. 
"See, here is water; what doth hinder 
me to he baptized? ” he asked. Philip 
replied, "If thou believest with thy 
heart, thou mayest,” Tlic African 
earnestly said, "I do believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God." So the 
chaiiot w^as stopped by tlie loadside, 
and Philip baptized the African 
treasurer. And as they came up out of 
the water Philip ivas filled with wonder 
at the w\ay in ivhich he had come to 
meet the Ethiopian, The African would 
tiavcl home, and tell the good new's of 
Jesus to his friends and his Queen. The 
gospel was indeed being " preached in 
Samaria and to the iicieimost pait of 
the cailh," 

Activities 

Imagine you aic Philip, and cell tliis 
sioiy to a felloW'Cluistian. 
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Imagine you are the African 
treasurer, and write a report of this in- 
cident for your Queen. 

Find Ethiopia (south of Egypt) on 
your map. 

Make the story of Philip’s meeting 
with the African into a ph'iy- 

Find the Jenisalem-Gaza road on 
Map 3. 

Look at Histoiy Chart VI for a pic- 
ture of a chariot. Draw the Ethiopian 
in his chariot reading from a scroll. 

Write the prayer Philip may have 
prayed after the African had been 
baptized. 

Points for Teachers 

Philip, like the fiist martyr Stephen, 
was one of Ae seven '’men of honest 
repoit, full of the Holy Spirit and wis- 
dom” appointed to assist the disciples, 
paiticularly in the practical organiza- 
tion of the early Church (Acts vi. 1-7). 
Driven from Jerusalem by peisecution, 
but willing to obey the voice of God, 
into whatever unexpected ways it led 
him, he was the means whereby the 
good news spread far afield indeed, 

On the lonely Jerusalem-Gaza load, 
Philip met the Chancellor of the Queen 
of Ethiopia, a Gentile so in sympathy 
with Judaism that he was just returning 
from worship at the Temple. As he 
journeyed he was reading aloud — as the 
custom was and still is in the East — ^the 
part from Scripture (Isaiah liii. 7) des- 
cribing the Messiah for whose coming 
ail Jews longed - 

Lesson 4: Adventures at Lystta (Acts 
xiv) 

Introduction 

Show the children Antioch in Syria 
on Map 2, Histoiy. The number of 


Christians in Antioch had grown under 
die direction of Barnabas, who went to 
Tarsus and bi ought back Saul of Tarsus 
to help preach to the people. Antioch, 
the capital of Syria, a city of magnifi- 
cent buildings, not only contained the 
residence of the Roman Governor of 
Syria but was leckoned the third city 
of the Empire (Rome and Alexandiia 
came fiist). The new faith came to 
Antioch from Jerusalem by the coastal 
route through Tyre and Sidon. Saul, 
who was a learned man and spoke 
Greek, was well fitted to preach to the 
Greeks of Antioch, But Saul and 
Bamabas had not only to teach the 
Greeks, for there were many diffeient 
nations in Antioch besides Greeks — 
olive-faced, black-haired Jews and 
Syiians, black negroes and bronze 
Egyptians fiom the valley of the Nile, 
Romans with the pride of conquest on 
their faces, and suii-scoiched silent 
Arabs. 

Saul was one of the first to realize 
that the good news of Jesus Christ was 
not only for his own people, the Jews, 
but for everyone. In spite of their 
differences of language and country, all 
people had but one need — "groping 
after God if haply they might find 
him.” Gen die Antioch, and not Jewish 
Jerusalem, became the active centic of 
the earliest Christian Church. 

Saul's first missionary journey was 
with Barnabas to Cypius. It was while 
in Cyprus that Saul’s name was 
changed to Paul. His Hebrew name 
was Saul, but when he became the 
teacher of the Greeks and indeed of all 
nationa, he was known by his Gieek 
name Paul. This stoiy tells of Paul’s 
inissiouaiy joiuney when he preached 
at Iconiunt and Lystra, towns in Asia 
Minor and some miles west of Taiaus. 
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Story 

Paul and Bainaljas had had many 
adventures since they set out to take the 
good news of Jesus to all people. Now 
they had airived at the town of Lystia 
Near the main gate of the city, by a 
flowing river, stood a fine temple, 
elected for the woiship of Jupiter, chief 
of the gods; here animals were sacrificed 
in his honour by white-iobcd priests. 
Theie was an old legend in Lysira that 
one day Jupiter and bis messenger 
Meicury would come and visit the city. 

The people of Lystra welcomed Paul 
and Barnabas, wJiidi them 

greatly. At Iconium, the city from 
which they had come, they had found 
many who would not listen to them; 
indeed, some theie had plotted to stone 
them to death It was good to be 
amongst the people of Lystia, who 
listened eagerly to thcii stories of Jesus 
Although Paul and Bainabas did not 
uiidersLand the local language, the 
Lycaoiiian language, they could preach 
ill Greek which practically cveiyonc 
uiideistoocl. 

One day, just as Paul had finished 
speaking, he noticed a ciipplcd man 
who had iicvei been able to walk, 
gazing earnestly up at him. Perhaps 
Paul had been telling of some of the 
people whom Jesus had healed, or of 
the work of Peter, John, and Philip, 
and other folio weis of Jesus. Anyway, 
he became certain that this poor cripple 
believed that he could be helped. Look- 
ing down into the man's eager face, 
Paul said in a loud voice, “Stand up- 
tight on thy feet"' To the delight of 
Paul and Bainalias, and the amazement 
of the onlookcis, the ciipplc did as lie 
was told: he walked; he even leapt 
about; he was cuiedi 

When the ciowd saw what Paul had 


done, tlicy cried out in the speech of 
their country, “The gods have come 
down to us in the likeness of men." 
And they called Barnabas Jupiter, and 
Paul Meiciiiy, because he tvas the chief 
speakei . 

Paul and Barnabas notkeil a great 
stir going on, but they put it down to 
the wonder and excitement cause <1 by 
the healing of tlic cz jpple, Soern they 
heard tlie lowing of cattle and saw the 
animals, all gailamlcd, being led lo* 
wards the Temple of Jupiter. Tlicn the 
truth (lashed on them. They had conic 
to Lystia to tell the people that there 
was only one true God, the Father of 
Jesus, and those people of Lystia 
thought they were gods themselves I 
Paul and Eauiabns were greatly 
troubled. They rent their lobcs and 
CLicd out, “Men, what aic you doing? 
Wc arc men like you, come to pi each 
about the living God, who made 
heaven, and caifh, and soa, and all 
fiiiitful things that are therein; who 
sends us lain and fiuitful scasoUvS, 
giving us food and joy to our hearts' 
coiuciit. It is he whom you should 
woiship." - 

It was with difliculiy that they 
stopped the people from saciificing ihc 
oxen to them. At first tlicii words made 
the people inoic excited, hut at last’ the 
oxen weic tinne<l back, the garlands 
taken oil, and all was fpiiet again. 

For some time after that, Paul and 
Barnabas weie able to pieach and woik 
in Lystia, pcihaps helped by the man 
Avho had been a ciipple and his fi lends 
Certainly many of the people became 
GliiisLiaiis Then moie tiuvclling Jews 
came to Lysiiii; some from Antioch 
along the main load, othcis fioin 
Tcoiuuni. When they found ih.u Paul 
and Barnabas wcic woikiug at Lystra, 
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they began to stir up trouble against 
them, because these Jews did not believe 
what Paul taught and weie jealous o£ 
him. Why should you do what these 
men say? ** the Jews said to the people. 
'^They are strangers to you. Turn 
them out/' So one day, when Paul was 
walking alone through the streets of 
Lystra, he was suddenly attacked by a 
mob, who beat him to the ground, 
threw stones at him, and wounded him 
so sorely that they thought he was 
dead. ‘'Out of the city with him," 
they cried; and threw his body outside 
the gates to lie under the blazing sun, 
near the Temple wheie earlier they had 
wanted to worship him. 

Piesently the dreadful news came to 
Bainabas and the other Christians. 
With fear in their hearts, they hurried 
to the place. Sorrowfully they stood 
looking down at tlieir leader, and all 
thought that he was dead. Then to their 
great joy his eyes slowly opened. Soon 
they weie able to lift him to his feet 
and help him back into the city where 
he had been so cruelly tieated. 

Knowing that for a time their 
enemies would not let them continue 
their work, the next day they began 
their travels again, though Paul was 
badly bruised and shaken. 

Some months later, in spite of the 
danger, they returned to Lystia. How 
thankful they were to find that the new 
followeis of Jesus there had been faith- 
ful. They were meeting regularly as a 
group, a little Christian Church, for 
prayer and praise. With very happy 
laearts Paul and Bainabas joined them 
in their worship. 

Activities 

Divide the story into scenes and 
dramatize rhem. 


Draw a picture of the Temple of 
Jupiter M’itli the garlanded cattle (foi 
picture of a Greek temple see History, 
Chart rV), 

Imagine you are one of the men of 
Lystia who became a Christian, Write 
a letter to a friend telling him about it. 

Write a conversation between Paul 
and Barnabas on the night of Pauhs 
stoning. 

Discuss why Paul and Barnabas went 
back to Lystra a second time. 

Points for Teachers 

Antioch was the first Church to have 
a truly foreign vision, generously sending 
out their two best leaderSj Barnabas and 
Paul, to work in Asia Minor (foi 
example, at Lystra). At Antioch, too, 
Christianity had entered on a new 
phase. It was no longer to be the faith 
of just a Jewish sect, but the faith also 
of the Gentile world. Its adherents 
were no iongei to be called Nazarenes, 
but as a witty Roman in Antioch sug- 
gested in scorn — " CiiristicUis." Thus it 
was at Antioch that the followers of 
Jesus were first given the now honouied 
name of Christians. The work of the 
Apostles was made more difficult by the 
friction that arose fiom time to time be- 
tween the orthodox Jews of Palestine 
who spoke Aramaic and read the Bible 
in Hebrew, and the Greek-speaking Jews 
of the Greek cities Antioch, Alexandria, 
etc., who lead the Bible in Greek (see 
Chapter X, History). When the Hel- 
lenistic (Greek) Jews returned to Jeru- 
salem, they weie despised by the Jews 
who had never left the Holy Land. Then 
a great number of Christian Jews re- 
sented Paul preaching to the Gentiles. 

Jupiter is Zeus, chief of tlie gods, and 
Mercury, or Hermes, his swift-footed, 
ready-tongued messenger. The people 
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named the cjuiet, tall Baiiiabas, Zeus; 
and Paul, the oiator, they called 
Hermes. Zeus and Hermes are the 
Gieek names, Baniabas and Paul tent 
their clothes as a sign of giief. This 
was the custom in the East. 

Lesson 5; At Philippi (Acta xvi) 

On board a sailing-ship, slowly 
making its way across the Aegean Sea, 
stood Paul and three of his friends. 
One Avas Silas, a helper who had hccii 
with him on many adventures; the 
other two, Luke a doctor, and a lad 
called Timodiy. 

Paul had tramped with Silas and 
Timothy all the way from Antioch in 
Syria, northwards and westwards across 
Asia Minor to Troas (Troy) on the 
-^gean Sea, Here he had met Luke, 
and here, too, in a vision he had seen a 
man fiom Macedonia holding out his 
hands and pleading, '' Come over into 
Macedonia acid help us." This is why 
he and his three friends were on their 
way to Macedonia. Their ship kept 
close to the shore so that it could anchor 
by night, for it sailed only in tire day- 
time, They passed the narrow clranncl 
of the Hellespont, and aftei a voyage of 
two days landed at Ncapolis, the port o£ 
Philippi 

Philippi was a vciy impoitaiit town 
ill Macedonia on the main road from 
East to West. There wcie many 
Romajis and Ciecks there, but few Jews. 
It Avas above cveiy thing else a Greek 
city, just as Antioch and Troas were, so 
its temples and buildings would look 
very familiar to the tiavellcrs; they 
could speak to the people, too, in Gicek. 

As soon as they landed, they set out 
foi Philippi, and after ihiec or four 
hours' walking entered the city gales 
For a CcAV days they tested Then came 


the Sabbatli day. They kncAV that there 
Avas no synagogue in Pliilippi; but they 
had heard that each Sabbath a little 
group of JcAvish people met for Avorslup 
at a place outside the city gates near the 
liver. There Paul and the othci's found 
a gioup of Avomen Avorshippers and 
Icainccl tliat their leader Avas called 
Lydia. They Avere Avelcomed, and 
presently Paul Avas asked to speak. As 
he did so, be could sec that Lydia was 
greatly interested. Indeed, as Paul 
spoke, Lydia Avas finding that God 
seemed inoic ical, more close to liei 
than ever before. Soon she decided 
that she Avanicd to be a follovvci of 
Jesus, and to be baptized as a Christian; 
so, too, (lid her children and her set- 
vants. As soon as Paul was sure they 
understood wliat they Avere doing, he 
held a special service of baptism. When 
it Avas over, Lydia tiirnctl cagcily to 
him, If you have judged me and be- 
lieve me in earnest about being a 
Christian, now as a fellow-Christian I 
ask you and your friends to come and 
stay with me in my home.” 

The invitation Avas gladly accepted. 
Every day it Avas from Lydians home 
that Paul and his friends avciu out to 
pi each and leach, and heal the sick; and 
it was to her home that they letuincd 
each evening to meet her and the other 
men und Avomcn of Philippi Avho had 
become followcis of Jesus. After a time 
the work grcAV so successful that those 
who (lid not approve of it became veiy 
angiy. They made false charges 
against Paul and his fiicnds, and stiricd 
up the ciowds in the city against them, 
too. So one day, when Paul and Silas 
Avcrc in the city alone, they weie 
roughly seized and taken bcfoic the 
niagistratcs. ” These men do exceed- 
ingly tioiihle oui city,” said thcii 
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accuseis; "they teach the people 
customs that are against the Law for us 
Romans to accept/^ 

Now the magistrates were anxious to 
get piomotion by showing how they up- 
held the power of Rome, so they did not 
ask Paul and Silas what they had to 
say ill their own defence; instead, diey 
sentenced them to be flogged immedi- 
ately. Paul and Silas weie taken out, 
stripped of their robes, and flogged with 
heavy rods, Then they were put in 
the charge of the jailer of the prison to 
make suie they weie safe. The jailer 
put them in the darkest dungeon, and 
made their feet fast in the stocks, pieces 
of wood piessed down on dieir legs so 
that they could not move at all. Prob- 
ably theii anus were fastened by chains 
to the walls. 

All the time they could hear the 
sighs and groans of the other prisoners. 
Bound and tied, Paul and Silas began to 
think -of many things, of all that had 
happened before they came to this 
place, and of the one fact that in spite 
of their present miseiy God was with 
them and had blessed their work. In 
Philippi, and in other places too, there 
were men and women who had become 
followers of Jesus. So as the slow hours 
crept on, they prayed and sang joyful 
songs, the songs of their own people. 
Perhaps they sang, ** God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in 
trouble.^' Their fellow-piisoneis listened 
in amazement I 

Suddenly there was a loud rumbling 
and die walls of the prison began to 
shalce. The staples to which die 
prisoners* chains were fastened became 
loosed, The stocks were wrenched apart 
widi the force of die eaithquake, and the 
prison gates flew open wide. 
eaithquake, an earthquake I " cried the 


prisoners, at fiist in fear, and then in 
joy as they found that they were free. 
Then came Paul's voice out of the dark- 
ness, telling them to stay where they 
were. Perhaps he reminded them that 
if they escaped the jailer would cer- 
tainly be put to death for having 
allowed them to do so. Paul was re- 
lieved when they obeyed his words. The 
jailer, awakened from a deep sleep, 
came liurryiiig to the prison. In the 
dim light Paul could see that he had 
drawn bis sword, and realized what he 
was about to do. "Do not kill your- 
self. We are all here," he cried. When 
the jailer, tiembling, brought a light, it 
was proved that what Paul had said was 
tine; no single prisoner had escaped. 
Immediately the jailer fell on his knees 
befoie Paul and Silas; he said, “What 
must I do to be saved? ” " Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Chiist," Paul answered, 
“ then you will be saved and all your 
family, too/’ The jailer ran to fetch 
his wife and children, and there in the 
piison Paul and Silas spoke to them 
about Jesus. Later on that night, when 
the otlier prisoners had been fastened 
once moie, Paul and Silas were led out 
of the prison to the jailer’s home. 
There their wounds were washed and 
dressed, and there the jailer and his 
family were baptized as a sign that they 
wanted to be Christians like their 
prisoners. After that, Paul and Silas 
were given food and drink, and every- 
one was filled with great joy. 

Then, just as it was beginning to get 
light, messengers from the magistrates 
came to the jailer, saying, “Let these 
men go.” Gladly the jailer passed on 
the news to Paul, adding, “ Go in 
peace," To the jailer’s surprise, this 
Paul refused Lo do. “ They have beaten 
us publicly, and without fair trial,” he 
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said, ** Let them come themselves and 
fetch us out I ** 

Eager to be rid of tlicse strange men 
who sang hymns in prison, and saved 
the life of their jailer, the magistrates 
presently arrived, and begged Paul and 
Silas to leave the city. Knowing that 
there were other places to which it was 
now more important that drey should 
go, Paul and Silas promised to obey. 
Before they left, however, they returned 
to Lydians home to say good-bye. 
How gently Lydia ^treated their cuts 
and buiiseal What a good farewell 
meal she put before diem I How 
happy everyone was that Paul and Silas 
were safely back with them once morel 
How sad, yet glad too, when they 
learned that almost immediately they 
were leaving to tell the good news in 
other places, unsting Lydia and the rest 
of the Christians of Philippi to be loyal 
followers of Jesus whatever happened. 
And they were; for some time later, 
Paul, in a letter to the Church at 
Philippi, wrote, “I thank God upon 
every lemembraiice of you/' 

Activities 

Discuss: Why did Lydia invite Paitl 
and his friends to her home? 

Write a conversation between the 
jailer and his family and some 
friends on the morning after the earth- 
quake. 

Wiry do you think Paul and Silas 
sang in prison? Diaw a picture of Paul 
and Silas in prison. 

We do not know what they sang, 
diough they probably used some psalms. 
Read and discuss Psalm xlvi, verses 1-3. 
Copy out and Icam by heart verse i. 

Dramatize some paits of the stoiy. 
Choose the scene or scenes you think 
you can do the best. Choose someone 


to be the story-teller and tell the parts 
that you cannot act. 

Study Histoiy Maps 1 and 2, Look 
especially for these places — Antioch in 
Syria, Tarsus, Troas {or Troy), the 
idUgean Sea, the Hellespont, Macedonia, 
Philippi. 

Make a little booklet. In it write ibe 
names of as many towns as you can 
that Paul visited, with a few notes on 
each, such as Jenisalcin, Antioch in 
Syria, etc. 

Points for Teachers 

It doc.s not sccju to liavc been Paul’s 
first intention to go to PJiilippi <liiiing 
bus ''second missionaiy joiiincy." In 
various ways, culminating in his vision 
at Troas of the man of Macedonia say- 
ing, " Come ovei into Macedonia anti 
help us,'* it became clear to him, how- 
ever, that it was GoeVs will that lie 
should carry the gospel across the 
Ailgcan Sea (Acts xvi. 7-10), So the 
good news came to Europe — the " utter- 
most parts of the caith were beginning 
to be won for Christ. 

It was probably in October of the 
year a.d. 50 when l\iul and Silas entered 
Philippi; about tliis time the Romans 
were conquci ing Britain, and Caractacus, 
the brave British chief, had been cap- 
tuicd (sec Hr.sroRY Suciion). It makes 
Scripture mote ical to children it it is 
linked up with thcii histoiy. 

Because of ihc Roman loads and the 
fact that Greek or Latin wcic the com- 
mon languages in most of the towns of 
the Empire, the story of Chiist spicad 
more quickly, Stress tlie fact tlmt when 
Paul crossed the nanow water that 
divides Asia fiom Europe, he fouucl in 
Euiopc a woild similar to the one that 
he had left. All the woild of the 
idilgcan Sea was one. At Tioas as well 
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as at Philippi, at Ephesus in Asia as 
well as Athens in Greece, the ^gean 
world was abave all Greek. Retnind the 
childien ol their history lessons, especi- 
ally their lessons on Greece (Chapter X, 
Histohy). Let the children look at the 
Greek temple in History Chan IV. 

Philippi called after Philip, King 
of Macedonia, father of Alexander the 
Great. It was made a Roman colony by 
Augustus in 31 d.c. There were many 
Romans in Philippi Stress St. Paul’s 
teaching, obedience to the Divine Spirit 
rather than to the Law. '’There is 
neither Greek nor Jew, there is neither 
slave nor freeman, for you aie all one 
in Christ Jesus. Thinking in tcims of 
flesh will lead to sin, but the Spirit will 
give love, joy, peace, loiigsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.'^ ft can be seen why Paul’s 
teaching angered a great niimher of the 
Jews. 

Lesson 6: Success and Riot at Ephesus 
(Acts xix) 

For two years Paul Jived aiad 
worked in the great seaport town of 
Ephesus, the capital of the Roman 
province of Asia. When he first reached 
the city, he found ihe people had 
already been taught about Jesus by 
other Christians living there, including 
a special friend of his, Aquila, and 
Aqiiila's wife, Priscilla. Soon after Paul 
ai rived in Ephesus, so many people 
weie anxious to meet and talk with him 
that he hired a special hall there, and 
people came almost as if they were 
going to school to listen to Paul and to 
be helped by Aquila and Priscilla, too. 
Some of those who came to him he 
trained to go oiiti to other places and 
spread the good news there. 

Amongst those who came to him 


were many who believed in all kinds of 
magic spells and charms. They had 
crystal balls in which they made people 
gaze who wanted to see things happen- 
ing far away, they had rolls of parch- 
meat and papynis with strange draw- 
ings of the stars on them, like the Bear 
ajid the Ram. From these they would 
foretell the future. There were more 
magicians in Ephesus than anywhere 
else in the world. But as some of these 
magicians came to understand more 
about God, and the teaching of Jesus, 
they felt they could no longer keep the 
rolls on which their spells and star- 
readings were written, Moie than that, 
they wanted everyone to know this, 
So one day all the rolls were placed 
together in a great heap and a bon- 
fire made of them. Crowds of people 
watched the leapitrg flames. More 
people than ever now wanted to hear 
Paul, when they saw the lesult of his 
teaching. He was greater than the 
magicians and their spells. One of the 
loveliest buildings in Ephesus was the 
white Temple of the goddess Diana or 
Artemis. Its wide roof and portico 
tested on rows and rows of lovely 
marble pillars like the Temple of 
Athena at Athens (see Chart IV, His- 
tory). In an inner room with roof of 
gold, and pillars of green jasper, was an 
image of Artemis, said to have dropped 
from heaven. Nobody, except perhaps 
some of the priests, had ever seen this 
image. But in the streets of Ephesus, 
little figures of Diana were always being 
sold, especially in the spring, when a 
great festival was held in her honour. 

In the market-place was one special 
part where the makers of the images sat 
side by side, some working in clay, 
others in marble, and some in silver. 
The leader of ihe inakeis of the silver 
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images was a man called Demetrius. 
Demetrius was not only a clever ciaCts- 
innn; he was also a good business man 
too. He knew diat as soon as a man 
became a Christian he no longer wanted 
to buy images of Diana, By the time 
Paul had been working in Ephesus for 
two years, many people had become 
Christians. Deinetiius was afraid that if 
this continued much longer he would lose 
all his customeis. So he called together 
his fellow- workers. “ Sits,” he said, “ you 
know that by this craft we have our 
wealth, and know that not only here in 
Ephesus but thioughout the whole 
country Paul has turned away the 
people from the worship of Diana, say- 
ing that hand-made gods arc not gods 
at all Our craft is in dangci; the great 
goddess Diana is despised I” Stiricd 
up by these woids, the craftsmen be- 
came very angiy, ciying, "Gieat is 
Diana of the Ephesians,” 

Soon the w'hole city was in an up- 
roar, and there were shouts of ” To the 
theatre.” As the crowd surged along, 
they caught sight of two of Paul’s 
helpers, Gaius and Aristarchus; at once 
they were seized and dragged along 
with them. The theatie was soon alive 
with faces of all nations— Romans, 
Greeks, Egyptians, Cretans, men of 
Asia, even Jews, shouting, "Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians.” 

News of what had happened was 
huiricd to Paul Feailess of danger, he 
at once wanted to set oF to help his 
friends. The Chiistians of Ephesus, 
however, begged him not to go, saying, 
“ You are our leader and we cannot do 
without you. Think of the people of 
Iconium and Lystra and Philippi, and 
of the other places you have visited. 
You cannot help Gains and Aiistarchus; 
indeed, when Demetrius and his fi lends 


sec you, they will be angiicr than ever. 
We ])eg you, thcrefoie, not co go.” 

Just then a number of Roman 
olRcials in the city who weic friendly 
towaifls Paul ai rived, "Do not lisk 
your life by coming to tbc theatre/’ they 
said. So Paul was persuaded not to go. 
Later he heard that the upioar had con- 
tinued foi more than two hours, dining 
most of which the crowd had not ceasccl 
to shout, " Gieat is Diana of the 
Ephesians.” At last a ruling Roman 
onicial had pcrsii.-frlcd them to listen to 
him. He said that, as far as he could 
judge, the Christians had clone no 
harm. If DemeLiiiis and the otlicr 
craftsmen had any quarrel with them, 
they should settle it legally hcEoic the 
magistiatcs. “Leave the Christians 
alone,” cried the ollicial. “ \Vc shall get 
into trouble for this day’s upioar”; and 
with these \vords he sent the ciowd back 
CO their homes. 

Paul was glad when his two friends 
relumed safely to him. Then later he 
had a quiet talk with all his disciples 
about the work that lay before them in 
Ephesus and other cities of Asia. He 
had been with them now for ovei two 
ycais, teaching daily in his Icciurc- 
haH, writing letters, sending his helpers 
out fo other cities, TJirough Ins U’ork 
there w’cic not only many churches 
among the cities, but thctc were men 
who could lead and caiiy on the work 
he had begiin. He had meant to stay 
a few months longer in Ephesus, but 
now he fcaicd his presence might bung 
danger on the many Christians who 
lived in the city. Tlie idol-makers were 
still veiy bitter against him. So he said 
good-bye to all the Clu'istians, urging 
them to be snoiig and faithful Then 
he went to the haiboiir and took pas- 
sage on a coasting vessel rca<ly to face 
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again, difficulties and dangers for his 
Master’s sake 

Activities 

Act this story. Fiist divide it into 
scenes; for example, scene i, the 
magicians, and men who told fortunes 
by the stars, talking together and de- 
ciding to burn their foolish scrolls be- 
cause ol the preaching of Paul. 

Diaw and describe a Greek theatre 
(see Histoiy Chait V for a picture of 
one). - 

Find Ephesus on the map. It is 
almost opposite the island of Samos (see 
Histoiy Maps i and 2), Ephesus was 
the largest city Paul had visited, and if 
he succeeded theie, knowledge of his 
teaching would soon spread. He stayed 
longer at EphesUx‘5 than at any other 
town. Copy out Ephesians vi, verse 10, 
and learn the words by heart. While 
Paul was at Ephesus he sent across the 
Aegean Sea a letter to the Christians at 
Corinth in Greece. Find and copy this 
message from his letter; r Corinthians 
xvi. 13. 

Points for Teachers 

Diana (Greek Artemis) was a native 
goddess, partly Asian and partly Greek 
in chaiacter. She was worshipped, 
under various names, very widely in 
Asia Minor. Each year for four days 
ill May all the country mjide holiday in 
her honour, and the streets of Ephesus 
were crowded with people. Plays were 
pci formed in her honour in the great 
open theatre. An image of her was 
can led through the streets by priests 
and priestesses to the sound of music. 
In the city thousands of little caived or 
terra-cotta images of her were sold. 

Tlie theatre to which the crowd went 
may have been the amphitheatre where 


large public meetings were often held. 
For pictures of theatre and amphi- 
theatre (double theatre) see History 
Chaus V and VI. It was in the amphi- 
theatre that gladiators fought with each 
other and wild beasts. 

The Roman province of Asia was the 
western part of Asia Minor. 

Lesson 7 : Forward to Jerusalem (Acts 
xx'-xxui) 

Wlien Paul left Ephesus, his coast- 
ing vessel took him to Troas; there he 
stayed for a time with his friends. From 
Troas he crossed tlie ASgean Sea and 
visited Philippi again. His plan was to 
visit Jerusalem, taking with him repre- 
sentatives from the new churches and 
gifts from the churches all round the 
Aegean Sea for the poor Christians of 
Jerusalem. From Philippi he went to 
Corinth. While here, he wrote a long 
letter to the Christians in Rome whom 
he hoped one day to visit, Paul knew 
it was the Roman rule that gave him 
safe passage acioss the seas and along 
the Roman roads that linked the whole 
Empire together from Damascus to the 
Pillars, of Hercules and from Tarsus 
even to London. From Corintli Paul 
arranged to go by a pilgiim-ship to 
Jeuisalem, picking up his friends on 
the way, so that they might arrive in 
time for the Feast of the Passover. 
Many other Jews were also going on 
this ship to he in time for the feast. 
One night, however, a friend came to 
him with grave news. Some of the 
Jews who were angi-y with Paul for 
having become a follower of Jesus were 
plotting to have him killed on the 
jouiney and his body dropped over- 
board, 

Paul never ran away from dangei; 
but to take this risk would be foolish. 
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Quickly he decided to travel by land 
and CO take ship only when absolutely 
necessary. This would mean that he 
and his friends could not ariive in 
Jerusalem for the Passover Feast. They 
decided, however, to try to get there in 
time for Pentecost, the feast which now 
meant so much to all Christians. 

What a wonderful journey that was 
for Paul and his friends! Every where 
they were welcomed by the members of 
the Christian churches which Paul had 
founded. At one place, Miletus, at 
Paul's request, members of the Church 
at Ephesus, some distance away, luiriicd 
to meet them. Paul and the people of 
Ephesus had not met since the day of 
the great riot. How delighted they were 
to be together again, To the Christians 
of Ephesus, as to all the others he met 
on the joiiiney, Paul spoke words of 
warning. I go to Jeiusalcm not knoAv- 
ing the things that shall happen to me 
there; but I do not fear to lose my life 
for the joy of obeying the command of 
the Lord Jesus to preach the gospel** 
Again latei, at another place, when the 
Christians tried to make him turn 
back, he said, am ready not to 
be bound only, but also to die at 
jeiusalem for tlie name of the Lord 
Jesus/' 

At last Paul and his friends reached 
Jerusalem, where the members of the 
Church, including Peter and John and 
others who had known Jesus on earth, 
welcomed them gladly. Paul was able 
to tell the thiilling stoiy of how, in 
place after place, men and Avoinen had 
become followers of Jesus, and had been 
true to their new Leader In the face of 
danger and persecution. Then tlie 
Chiistiaiis Paul had bi ought with him 
presented the collections that had been 
made fiom their clniichcs, and the gifts 


weic gratefully accepted. " Glory be to 
God/' the Cliristians of Jeiusalcm cried, 

" for wondciful things have indeed l)ecn 
done/* 

111 the days that followed, Paul 
showed his Gcuiile (noii-Jewish) fricmls 
round Jerusalem. With special joy he 
took them to die beautiful Temple, the 
place to which Jesus hud loved to go to 
worsliip, and ivliich He had calle<l “ my 
Father's House," 

But the Jews who were the enemies 
of Paul were Avatching, hoping some- 
how to entrap him. One day tlicy saw 
him approach the low marble Avail or 
partition that shut off the Court of the 
Gcndlcs from the inner couus, into 
Avhich only Jews were allowed to go. 
Near die opening in die partition stood 
a great stone, on which were these wouls 
— "Let no foreigner enter within. 
Whosoever is taken so doing Avill himself 
he the cause of the death that overtakes 
him." As a Jew, Paul had every right 
to be there. His eneiniCvS guessed, hoAv- 
cver, that they might be able to deceive 
the croAvd into believing that he had 
brought sonic of his Gentile friends 
with him. They therefore dashed at 
him, seized liis clothes and began to ciy 
aloud, "To the rescue, men of Israeli 
Help I Help! Here is the man tliat 
teaches things contrary to the laAv of 
God; this is the man wlio has hiouglu 
Gentiles into this lioly place; to the 
rescue, men of Isiael! Help I " 

From cvciy part of the Temple men 
hurried to the scene. Fioin the city 
streets outside odicrs rushed in. All 
the city was in an upioai. " Out of the 
Temple with him! " came the cry, and 
Paul Avas dragged outside the I’ernplc 
gates. "Kill him, kill him I ** shouted 
his enemies, and the croAvd, not really 
iiiidcistanding what they did, joined in. 
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"Kill him, kill himl " Paul must 
have thought that death was very neai'. 

Then came a new ciy, " The soldiers 
are coming/' From one of the towers 
of the castle close by the Temple, the 
sentinel on guard had seen and heaid 
the commotion and leported it to his 
commander, Lysias. Now Lysias, 
accompanied by other soldieis fiom the 
castle, matched through the crowd, 
who stopped beating Paul and became 
silent at their approach. 

Since Paul appeared to be the cause 
ol the trouble* Lysias gave ordeis for 
him to be bound. Paul felt two chains 
fastened on his wrists. Then Lysias 
turned to die crowd, "Who is he? 
What has he done? '' he asked. Im- 
mediately they all began to shout again, 
some dying one thing and some 
another, so that Lysias could not dis- 
cover the reason for the uproar. He 
realized, however, that Paul's life was 
in danger, and ordered his soldiers to 
take liim into the castle. At that the 
crowd were furious, probably stirred on 
by Pauls first enemies, '"Away with 
him, he is not fit to live! Away with 
him I they cried, and surged so fiercely 
around Paul that the aoldieis had actu- 
ally to carry him through the crowd. 

At last they reached the steps lead- 
ing into the castle, the way to safety. 
Paul turned to the commander. " Please 
let me speak to the people," he said. 
Impressed by the courage and dignity 
of his prisoner, Lysias gave permission. 
Bound and bruised as he was, Paul 
moved to the top of the steps. Below 
him the great crowd, who shordy before 
had tried to kill him, were silent; per- 
haps they too admired his bravery. 
Then he told them the story of how at 
first he had not wanted to be a follower 
of Jesus; of how he had come to see 


that this was wrong, and how gladly the 
Christians had welcomed and helped 
him. Up to this point the crowd had 
remained quiet enough. "Then one 
day when I was here in the Temple," 
said Paul, " it seemed to me that in the 
name of Jesus I must go and tell the 
good news not only to the Jews but to 
the Gentiles also.” 

As soon as he said these words the 
crowd grew furious again. " Away 
witli such a fellow from the earth; it is 
not fit that he should live,” they cried. 

Knowing that he had failed to make 
them understand, Paul was led into the 
castle. Next day he was brought before 
the Sanhedrin, the council of priests and 
elders and setibes who had condemned 
Jesus, Lysias had been unable to dis- 
cover what Paul’s crime was, and he 
hoped that the Council would be able to 
clear the matter up. 

This meeting too, however, ended in 
confusion, confusion so great that 
Lysias had to rescue Paul from his own 
countiymen and take him back to the 
safety of tlie castle piison. 

What a stiange end it seemed to 
Paul’s visit to Jerusalem. How troubled 
he must have been about the Gentile 
Christians he had brought with him. 
That night, however, Paul had a won- 
derful experience. It seemed to him 
that Jesus Himself stood by his side, 
" Be of good cheer, for as thou hast wit- 
nessed concerning me at Jerusalem, so 
must thou bear witness also at Rome.” 
Paul must have wondered how those 
words could possibly come true; bur 
he did not doubt that they would be 
fulfilled. 

Activities 

Dramatization: Paul's meeting with 
the Christians of Ephesus at Miletus. 
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The inti eduction of the Gentiles (non- 
Jewish race) to the first Chiird], tlie 
Ghiistian Church at JeiiiScilem. The 
scene ill the Temple, 

Look at Histoiy Map 2 for Corinth 
(Greece) and Miletus. Miletus was an 
impoitant pou south of Ephesus. 

Imagine you are one of the Gentile 
Christians who travelled with Paiil. 
Writc a letter to your home Church 
about youi adveutuies with Paul. 

Why did Paul encourage the mem- 
bers of the new churches to send gifts 
to the Cliiuch at Jerusalem? 

Copy a plan o£ the Temple (Chart 
VII). Underneath, describe brielly 
what happened thcic. Find the Castle 
and the Wall or Partition (see Fig, 9 
and Chart VII) chat kept the Gentiles 
fiom appioaching too near the most 
sacred couits of the Temple 

Keep your booklet about “Towns 
that St. Paul Visited*' up to date. 

Copy and leain by hcaiL one or more 
of the following passages: Acts xx, 22; 
xxi. 13; xxiii, 1 1 , 

Points fof Teachers 

Paul's purpose in underiakiug this 
pei'ilous journey was surely to vindicate, 
licfore the heads of llic Chiistian 
Chinch at JeiLisalem, his mission to the 
Gentiles, He came to them as the fust 
gieat apostle of Christian ujiity — ^Jews 
and Gentiles were the same in the eyes 
of God. This was hateful teaching to 
the Jews, who thought they alone were 
God's chosen people It may be iieccs- 
saiy to explain to the children why the 
Jews were so hostile to Paul, while Peter 
and John and others lived in safety in 
Jerusalem. Both the Jews who rejected 
Jesns as the Messiah and the Chiistian 
Jews wcic hostile to the Gentiles. Peter 
and John were not such gicat apostles 
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of the Gentiles as Paul. Help the chib 
rlrcn to .study Chart VJL Explain to 
them whcic the Wall oi Paiiition ivoukl 
come beyond whicli it was dangerous 
for Gentiles to go (sec Fig. 9 and Chap- 
ter III). 

Lesson 8: Appeal to Ctesar^' 

(Acts xxiii, 12 to xxv, 12) 

As Paul sat in his pri.son cell, cheered 
by the vision of Jesus that had come to 
him the night bcfoic, he was told that 
someone had licen given j)cuiiis8ion to 
sec him. With joy he leccived his 
young nephew, hut the nephew's face 
was troubled. " Uncle/* lie saifl, " I 
have cUscovcied a plot against you. 
More than forty men have made a vow 
not to cat or drink until tJiey have slain 
you. They ivill arrange for Lysias to 
be asked to send you before the San- 
hedrin again; they will lie in wait, and 
as you are being taken to the Council^ 
spring out and kill you." “ I .ysias must 
know of tlua," Paul said Calling one 
of the soldieis who guarded him, he 
asked him to take his nephew to the 
commander of the castle, 

Lysias took Paul's nephew by the 
hand and led him asitle to speak to him 
privately. “What is it you liavc to tell 
me?" lie asked. When he heaid the 
young man’s stoiy, he too was troubled. 
While Paul had been with him he luul 
discovered that though Paul was a Jew, 
he was also a Roman citizen, having in- 
herited the special privileges of Roman 
citr/enship from bus father. Lysias 
knew that if he allowed a Roman citi- 
zen, even a prisoner, to he killed whilst 
in liis charge, he would get into grave 
tumble from the authorities at Rome. 
"Tell no man diat you have told me of 
thi.s plot/’ he said. “You may be sine 
that I will protect youi inicle.** 
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About eight o'clock that night, the 
courtyaid of the castle was alight with 
the glow of torches, and noisy with the 
sound of marching feet and horses' 
hooves. A procession was making its 
way out of the city, two hundred 
guards on foot, seventy hoi semen, and 
two hundred spearmen, and finally, in 
the midst, rode Paul, the prisoner. He 
was being taken away from the dangers 
of Jerusalem to CcCSarea, to be in the 
charge of Felix, governor of Judaea as 
Pilate 

When at last they i cached the sea- 
side town o£ Caesarea, Paul was taken 
straight to Felix, to whom was given a 
letter wiitten by Lysias — 

" Greetings from Claudius Lysias to 
the most excellent governor Felix, 

"This man was taken by the Jews, 
who would have killed him; my soldiers 
rescued him, and because I could not 
discovei what crime he was supposed to 
have committed, I sent him to be tried 
by the Jews in council. They accused 
him of breaking their laws; but did not 
cliaige him with anything that seemed 
worthy of imprisonment or death. Then 
I was told that theie was a plot to seize 
and kill him. I thought it best, having 
discovered that he is a Roman citizen, to 
send him. straight to you. I have also 
asked his accusers to lay their case 
against him before you. Farewell.” 

Several days passed before Paul was 
told that his accusers had arrived, 
headed by no less a person than the 
Chief Priest, leader of the Sanhedrin, 
Paul's fiercest opponent. Paul, still in 
chains, was led into the judgment-hall. 
First of all, the Jews made tlieir charges 
against Paul. Then Paul was allowed 
to speak in his own defence. It soon 
became clear to Felix that the charges 
were very confused and the evidence 


against Paul most unsatisfactory. He 
therefore dismissed the case for the time 
being. When Claudius Lysias the 
commander is here, we will go into the 
matter again,” he said. 

How angry Paul's enemies must have 
been when they journeyed back to Jeru- 
salem without Pauli Paul, though a 
prisoner, guarded by soldiers wherever 
he went, was nevertheless allowed to 
have his friends with him, and probably 
to go about the city and seashore as he 
wished. Quite often Felix the governor 
sent for him. Paul, though a prisoner, 
did not hesitate to speak out so boldly 
to him about Jesus, and about goodness 
and truth, that Felix trembled. 

Two yeais went by, and still Paul was 
a prisoner, He spent much time in 
writing letteis to the churches he had 
founded. Since the prison in which he 
was kept was right on the seashore, he 
must often have seen ships sailing from 
the harbour bound for Rome. How he 
longed to go there, to preach the good 
news of Jesus in d:ie capital of the 
Empire, tie was a prisoner, How 
hopeless it seemed, Yet never could 
he forget the vision sent to him in the 
prison at Jerusalem, " Be of good cheer; 
thou shah bear witness in Rome,” 

At the end of two years, Felix was re- 
placed by a new governor, Festus 
Within three days of his arrival he 
travelled up to Jerusalem. Paul's 
enemies had not forgotten him, and 
hastened to beg Festus to see that Paul 
was brought to trial in Jerusalem, plan- 
ning to lie in wait to kill him and so 
make sure of getting rid of him at last. 
Festus, probably warned by Roman 
officers of'what had happened before, 
refused to allow this. "Shortly I am 
returning to G^Esarea,” he said, " any of 
you who are fiee to do so, come with me 
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and theie make yoiii case against him/’ 

About a foitnight later Paul once 
again was brought into the judgment- 
hall, belore his enemies from Jerusalem 
who made many and grievous charges 
against him, none of which they could 
prove. Paul declaied his innocence. 
have not bioken the laws of the Jews or 
of Rome.” 

'' Will you go to Jerusalem to be 
judged befoie me? asked Festus. 

Paul realized the danger he would l)e 
in if he were taken back to Jerusalem, 
even undci Roman protection. Perhaps 
for a long time he had been waiting 
and praying for this moment, so that 
he knew exactly what to say. "As a 
Roman citizen I have the light to be 
tiled at Caesai’s Judgment Seat in 
Rome. / appeal to Cvesar'^ Paul 
trusted Roman judgment; more than 
that, he saw a chance of going to Rome 
at last, even though it would mean 
going as a prisoner. He would " bear 
witness in Rome"l Thcic was a 
sudden silence in the judgment-hall. 
Festus and his ofTicers were amazed at 
the boldness of Paul. His e2iemics from 
Jem Salem wcie filled with fury Then 
Festus spoke. You have appealed unto 
Cacsai, to Cacsai thou shalt go/' 

Activities 

Write a prayer Paul might have 
piayed after Festus had accepted his 
appeal to Caesar, 

Wiite an iinaginaiy letter from Paul 
at CcEsarea {a) to his nephew in Jeru- 
salem, to die Cliilstiaus he had 
taken up with him to Jcnisalcni. 

Dramatization, e.g. the plot to kill 
Paul prevented, the tiial lieLoic Felix; 
the piison at Cicsarca; "I appeal to 
Cxsar/' 

Why do you think the Roman 


oHicLds all treated Paul so well? Find 
Ciesarea on Map 3. It was the Roman 
capital of the pioviiice of JudxNi. 

Points for Teachers 

For two whole ycais Paul was a 
piisoiier at Ckesaica. Allowed a measure 
of fleet loin, the sight of the men of 
many nationalities who thiongcd the 
port, and the many vessels setting sail 
to Rome fiom it, deepened his linniing 
desiic to pieacli die good news in the 
capiutl of the Empiic. So when there 
came the opportuniiy 10 journey 
thither, even ns a pn.soncr, he gladly 
seized it. 

During the years of imprisonmeiu at 
Ciesaiea he appeals to have kept in 
touch with the chinches by coirespim- 
dcnce. His later writings bear evidence 
of the fact that he usctl that quiet wait- 
ing time £01 study and inecUtatioii. 

Lesson 9: The Shipwreck {Acts xxvii) 

Paul had watched many a ship set- 
ting out from Cicsarca for Rome, and 
had longed to sail in one of them. Now 
the day had ai rived when his ivish 
would come line. Acrompanied by 
two faiihful friends, Di. Inike and 
Aristai dins of Ephesus, he went aboaid. 
He was a prisonci, chaineil and in the 
chaigc o[ a Roman ofliccr, a centurion 
named Julius; but his hcaic was lull of 
thankfulness as he set out on the 
gieatcst o[ his advcntuics 

Leaning on the sliip’s lail. he liad his 
last look on Mount Caiinel that lifted 
Its head into the clouds. The ship 
passed Tyic, and the next day sailed 
into the haihoui of Sidon So well had 
Paul won the tnist of Julius that, wlien 
he vSaid he had fiiciuLs in the poic, 


Julius said he might go and visit rhcin. 
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How eagerly Paul must have greeted 
his friends, and they him! 

The ship set sail again, going north 
past Cyprus, where Paul and Barnabas 
had made their first venture as mis- 
sionaries. Still farther north, Paul 
came within sight of the plain wheie 
he was born and the great mountain 
range he had so often seen from his 
fathers house in Tarsus. Then the 
ship turned westwards along the south- 
ern coast of Asia Minor, 

Presently the gieat baibour of Myra 
was reached to the east of Rhodes, and 
here all the travellers going to Rome 
had to change ships. The new ship 
was one of a fleet of wheat-ships carry- 
ing food from Egypt for the city of 
Rome, She was already crowded when 
Julius and his charges went on board. 
From the beginning of the voyage the 
winds were contrary, so that many days 
passed before die ship reached calm 
water in the harbour of Fair Havens on 
the island of Crete. This was serious 
indeed, for it meant that the season of 
the year had aiiived when no wise cap- 
tain would sail his ship across the open 
wateis of the Mediterranean. Paul, 
with all his experience of sailing, knew 
the dangers as well as anyone. He was 
troubled, therefore, when he learnt that 
it was proposed to move to a port far- 
ther along the island. 

He spoke to the captain, to Julius, 
and to the others, Sirs,^' he said, ** I 
perceive that this voyage will he with 
hurt and much damage, not only to 
the cargo and the ship, but also to our 
lives." The port farther along the 
coast, however, was a better one in 
which to pass the winter; the weather 
seemed line, PauVs warnings were un- 
heeded I 

As the ship set out from Fair 


Havens, the south wind blew softly, 
and all on board must have thought 
that Paul had been over-anxious. Then, 
almost without warning, a tempestuous 
wind arose. The ship reeled bencadi 
the shock, and the sea was lashed into 
mighty waves. The small boat which 
was being towed behind was tossed up 
and down until it seemed she would 
sink. There was only one thing to do, 
The captain gave swift oiders. "Let 
the ship drive with the wind." Pre^ 
sently, in the shelter of a little island, 
the sea grew calmer, the small boat was 
pulled in, baled out, and swung aboard. 
The sailors, clinging to the ship’s sides, 
wound great ropes round and round her 
to help her stand the strain of the 
waves' buffeting. Only just in time, 
The shelter of the island was passed. 
Once again the fury of the storm was 
upon them I 

Tossed to and fro, with water in the 
hold, the captain gave oiders to lighten 
the ship. So many cases of goods were 
hurled overboard. On the third day 
even the equipment of the ship, the 
mainyard, and the tackling had to go. 
Day after day went by, with neither sun 
nor stais to help them to discover 
where they were. The storm giew 
worse rather than better. Telling the 
story afterwaids, Luke wrote, "all hope 
of being saved was taken away " I 

Then Paul, prisoner though he was, 
stepped forward. " Sirs," he said, " you 
should have listened to me. You should 
not have loosed from Crete to suffer all 
this harm and loss; but now be of good 
cheei; though the ship will go to pieces, 
there will be no loss of any man's life." 
Perhaps the people, tiying to catch 
Paul's voice above the shriek of the 
wind and the roar of the sea, looked as 


though they did not believe the good 
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news. Paul went on to explain. " This 
night I dreamt that there stood by me a 
messenger from God, whose I am and 
whom I serve. 'Fear not, Paul/ said 
this messenger, ‘you must be brought 
before Caesar, and all who sail with you 
will be saved too/ Be of good cheer, 
sirs. I believe that it will be just as I 
was told; but we must be wrecked on a 
ccuain island.*' 

For a fortnight the teriible storm 
went on. The fourteenth night had 
come when the sailors heard a new 
sound — the distant boom of bicakeis 
on a rocky shore. The ship was neai 
land, though what land they could not 
tell, One of the sailois swung ozit the 
lead to test the depth of water. "Twenty 
fathoms," he cried. A little faither on 
he tested again. ''Fifteen fathoms 
only," he said. To go farther on would 
be very dangeious, So the captain gave 
orders for four anchors to be cast out 
of the ship; and all on board longed for 
the day. 

Soon, however, the sailors began to 
realize that the sbip> damaged as she 
was, would never stand the strain; she 
must break in pieces before long, Some 
of them, pretending they were going to 
cast out more anchors, swung the small 
boat out from the ship, and were just 
going to escape to land in her when 
Paul saw what was happening. " Except 
these men icmain in the ship, we can- 
not be saved," he cried. Julius gave a 
rapid order to his soldiers, who cut the 
ropes that bound the boat to the side 
of the ship, and she floated away into 
the darkness. 

As dawn drew near, Paul again took 
the lead. " This is the fourteenth day 
that we have had nothing to cat; I beg 
you to rake some food to sticngthcn 
you 1 selves. I believe no harm will 


come to any of you," Then Paul took 
a loaf, said grace, and began to cat. 
Following liis example, all the people 
on board, two bundled and scvciity-five 
of them, began to cat too. With new 
strength and couiagc they next fuithcr 
lightened the ship, casting overboard 
even sacks of wheat. As soon as day- 
light came, the captain chose a suitable 
place to try to run ilic .sliip asliore. TJic 
lighter the .ship, the better chance there 
was of their being saved. 

Daylight came at last; Init, alas, the 
coast-line before them was iiiikiunvu to 
any of them. One lOck-bound creek, 
however, led to a sandy beach. The 
captain decided diat tlicic was just a 
chance that they might land here in 
safety. Oiders were given for the 
anchors to be taken up, and ibc ship 
steered to the shore. Swiftly the ship 
moved forward, until cjiiiie near land 
she rail agiound, The waves beat 
ceaselessly upon her. It was clear tliat 
she would soon break iipl She must 
be abandoned at once I 

JuliUsS was fticcd with a great prob- 
lem. If his prisoncis escaped, he and 
his men would he put to death. Tlie 
soldieis ciowdcd around Jiiliiia. " Ect 
us kill the piisoncrs lest any of tlwiii 
.sliould swim out and escape," they 
said. Julius must have tuisicd and 
admiied Paul greatly, foi, in sjiite of the 
anger of his soldiers, he refused to give 
the order. His loice laiig out a])nve 
the loar of the gale in a final coiniiiaiul 
"Those of you who can swini, tiuow 
yourselves into the sea first, and make 
foi land; those of you who cannot, follow 
as best you can." And so, some swim- 
ming, some on boaids, and sonic on 
biokeii pieces of the ship, ail made their 
escape to land safely. The piomisc of 
Paul the piisoner had been fullilled. 
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Activities 

Imagine you are Lxilce; write a diary 
about the voyage. 

Listen to music suggesting («) the 
fury of the storm, (b) the calm strength 
of Paul in the face of danger. 

Find on Map 3, Religious Instruc- 
tion, and Map a, History: Csssarea, 
Mount Carmel, Tyre, Sidon, Cyprus, 
Tarsus, south coast of Asia Minor, Myra, 
Rhodes, Crete, Malta, where they were 
shipwrecked. Make a map or model of 
the voyage. 

Write out some of the incidents as 
different scenes of a play. 

Discuss: Why was Paul, a prisoner, 
able to lead others during the voyage? 

Study Ships 2, 3, and 4 (History Sec- 
tion). These picture.^ will give you some 
idea what PauPs ship was like. It was 
most like Ship 4, the Merchant Ship. 

Points for Teachers 

A useful intioduction to tins lesson 
would be an illustrated discussion on 

Sailing in Paul's day." It should be 
remembeied that the Jew held the sea 
in awe, and never travelled on it if he 
could avoid doing so. Jewish w liters 
spoke of the sea with fear (Psalm Ixxxix. 
g, and Isaiah xvii. 12). Paul had, of 
course, the advantage of having spent 
his youth near the sea. 

Remind the childieii that there was 
no Mariners' Compass in those days. 
Sailors found their way by keeping 
near the coast; most vessels were coast- 
ing vessels. If they lost sight of land, 
they steered by the sun, and the stais 
at night. As a rule, they sailed only in 
the daytime. They often laid up their 
ships for the winter. Let fhe children 
notice the different parts of the ship in 
Ship No. 4 — the bow, the stem, the 


mainyard, the square sails, the tackJmg, 
the rudder, oars, etc. 

This chapter is one of the famous 
"wc" passages (eg. Acts xxvii. 1), 
where die vivid detailed descriptions of 
the writer, Luke, are given out of per- 
sonal experience. Luke and Aristarchus 
probably had to ship as slaves to he 
with Paul. 

Centurion. Let the children look at 
History Chaic VI for picture of a 
centurion. 

Lesson 10: Rome at Last (Acta xxviii; 

2 Timothy iv) 

Thankful though Paul and tlie other 
travellers weie to be safe on land at last, 
pouring ram and bitter winds were 
hard to bear. Soaked to the skin, and 
weak after their dangerous adventures, 
they watched anxiously as natives of 
the island ran towards them. Were 
they coming as friends or foes? they 
wondered. With relief they saw the 
new-comers kindle a fire, and then, 
with great kindness, urge them to go up 
to it, and warm and dry themselves. 

Paul was amongst those who 
presently hurried off to collect kindling 
to keep the fire ablaze. As he stooped 
to place his sticks on the fire, a viper, 
awakened by the heat, suddenly sprang 
out of the bundle of wood and fastened 
on his hand. Calm in the face of this 
danger, just as he had been in the midst 
of the storm, Paul shook the poisonous 
creature into the fire. The watching 
people wondered greatly at such 
courage. “ Surely he is a god," they 
said. 

They admired him still more, 
chained prisoner though he was, when 
by his prayers and healing touch he 
was able to cure the old father of 
Publius, governor of the island, and 
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help many of the sick jmd needy people. 
Publius and the other people of the 
island gave Paul and his friends 
presents, and honoured and helped him 
in cvei y way they could. As for Paul, 
he was full of joy Uiai he was able, like 
his Master Jesus, " to go about 

II 

Yet he was eager for the springtime 
to come, so that they might safely sail 
away from the island, which they now 
knew to be Malta; Paul still longed to 
work for Jesus in Rome, the capital city 
of the Empiie. 

Three months passed slowly by. 
Then came the gieat day when Paul 
and his friends, the centurion, indeed 
all the shipwrecked company, went 
down to the island's harbour to board 
the ship on which they would complete 
their jouiney. To the superstitious 
sailors and soldiers it was a great joy to 
Icain that she was a gicat grain-ship, 
called Castoi and Pollux; for Castor 
and Pollux were twin gods, supposed to 
bring good foitune to travellers. 
Paul and his friends were happy, too, 
at the thought of completing their 
voyage on such a vessel; it would not 
be long now befoie they came to the 
end of their wcaiy jouiney. 

As all had hoped, the voyage was a 
good one, and soon Castor and Pollux 
sailed safely into the harbour ofPutcoli, 
From die ship^s deck Paul could see the 
white load that ran thiough the hills 
to Rome, a hundred and seventy miles 
away. 

Somehow news of dieir coming had 
spread. To Paul's surprise and joy, a 
little gioiip of Christians were waiting 
to welcome them as they stepped 
ashore. Possibly tliesc people hnd not 
met Paul before; they longed to know 
him, and had heard aliout him, peihaps 




fioin Aqiiila and Priscilla, and othei 
ChlJstilln^s wdio \^cle now living in 
Rome. "Do stay with ns," they 
begged; and so it was ai ranged. Per- 
haps Julius, the cciuiirion, svas glad to 
he able to show his adiniiatioiv for his 
piisoner by allowing him to spend this 
time with his fi lends. 

A week later the very last pait of the 
journey to Rome began. Mile after 
mile, Julius, his soldieis* aud the 
prisoncis tramped along. At one ptnnc 
the loud stopped, and the jouiney hatl 
to he continued by baigc tliroiigh the 
marshes. Then the road began again. 
What a tiling jouiney it xSceniod to men 
worn out liy their earlier advcniuiesl 
Even Paul began to he weary. Then the 
tiavcllcrs saw a gioup of people coming 
towards them. A party of Clnistians 
had come out from Rome, some forty- 
three miles away, to giccc Paul, theii 
leader. Probably Aqiiila and Priscilla 
were both thcie, ami oflieis who knew 
Paul and loved him. How glad Paul 
was to greet them I The Bible story 
says that, when he saw them, " he 
thanked God and took couivtge." 

So, siirionndcd hy his friends though 
still a piisoner, Paul (ame at long last 
to Rome, Tin o ugh the crcnvdctl siiects 
of the gicat city he was led, aiul handed 
over by Julius into the chaige of ilie 
captain of the Roman guard. He was 
a piisoner of the Empeior Nero. 

Evci 7 niitiutc of eveiy day Paul \vas 
guarded by a Roman soldiei With 
each movement the clinking of chains 
reminded him that he was not fice. So, 
although he was not actually in piison, 
hut kept instead in a lioiise specially 
hired lor the pm pose, he was never 
alone, iicvci able to go wheie he wished. 
Moiulis went hy, and there seemed no 
thought of hiinging Ins case up lur 
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trial before Caesar. "You have appealed 
to Gssar, and to Caesar thou shalt go,” 
Festus had said, But now tliat Paul 
was in Caesar’s own city the hope of a 
fail trial was still delayed. 

Yet Paul did not despair. First o£ 
all, he asked that the leaders of the 
Jews in the city should come and meet 
him. He told them the wonderful stoiy 
of how he, a fierce persecutor of the 
Christians, had become a Christian 
himself. He told of all that had hap- 
pened since then; of the little churches 
scattered up and down the great Roman 
Empiie, the hundreds of men and 
women who had found new happiness as 
followers of Jesus. Truly Jesus is the 
Messiah, the leader sent by God for 
whom we have always longed,” he said. 
Some of the Jews believed what he told 
them; but others did not. Indeed, they 
could not at all agree amongst them- 
selves about Paul and his teaching. 

Then Paul began to preach and teach 
about Jesus to those who were not 
Jews, to men and women some of 
whom came perhaps at first out of 
curiosity, wondering what the prisoner- 
preacher had to say. Many of these 
became Chi is dans. Among them 
weie a number of the soldiers who 
guarded Paul. Probably it was not so 
much the words he spoke, as the brave 
and good way in which he lived, that 
made them want to be followers of 
Jesus too. 

When Paul was not teaching oi talk- 
ing to the people who needed his help, 
he was busy sending letteis. In the 
Bible aie letters which he wiote at that 
time to the churches at Philippi, 
Ephesus, and other places. Because his 
eyesight was not good, many of these 
letceis he dictated to a young man 
called Timothy, who was his lielpei. 


They were first heaid not only by 
Timothy, but by the soldiers who 
guarded Paul, Though written by a 
prisoner, they were always full of hope 
and joy. 

One interesting lettei was not written 
to a gi'oup of people, but to one man, 
Philemon. Philemon’s runaway slave 
Onesimus had come to Paul for help. 
At first he seemed to have confessed to 
Paul that he had done wrong, probably 
that he had stolen money from his 
master. Later, however, when he really 
became a Christian, he felt he must do 
more than that. Pie must go back and 
confess to his master too. To do this 
required a great deal of courage, for 
Philemon could, if he wished, have his 
dishone&t slave put to death. So Paul 
wrote a letter to Philemon begging him 
to leceive Onesimus, "not now as a 
slave, but as a brother beloved by me 
and thee." 

Two years went by in this way. Paul, 
though a prisoner, was doing what he 
had longed to do, preaching the good 
news of Jesus in Rome. He was able to 
visit his friends and receive friends. 

What happened next is not quite 
clear, Almost ceitainly Paul was tried 
before Gaesai and released for a time, 
during which he visited many of the 
churches which he had stalled. How 
glad his friends must have been to sec 
him once again I 

Then a terrible persecution of the 
Christians broke out through the 
wicked Emperor Nero. Quickly Paul, 
their leader, was arrested and sent to 
Rome. Once again he was chained 
night and day to a soldier; but this time 
his prison was not a house but a dark, 
chilly dungeon. Paul was getting an 
old man now, and this life was very 
hard for him. Only Dr. Luke was still 
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with him, and he longed to see his other 
fiiends. To Timothy he wiote, "Do 
your utmost to come to me; and bring 
my cloak and my books.” 

Yet he was still full of courage. In 
the same letter in which he asked for 
his cloak and books, he wrote, *'the 
rime of my departure from this life is at 
hand. I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of lighteousncss which God, 
tlie righteous Judge, will give to me I ” 
Just how Paul died the Bible does not 
tell, It is thought, howcvei, that one 
day, chained and yet joyful, Paul was 
led outside the city; and that there he 
laid his head on the block and the swift 
flash of the executioner's sword ended 
hi a life. 

But the spirit of Paul lived on in the 
men and women of the churches he 
had founded, and in his letters, which 
Christians still read today. Very 
wonderfully did Paul obey the com- 
mand of his Master Jesus, ”Ye xShall 
receive power, and witness unto me in 
Jerusalem . . . and unto the uttermost 
part of the eailh.” 

Activities 

Wiite an imaginaiy convcisation 
between Publius and other people of the 
island of Malta after the Castor and 
Pollux had sailed away. 

Imagine you are Julius, and write a 
report on Paul the prisoner co be 
handed in to the autlioiities in Rome. 

Imagine you aie one of the peopJe 
who met Paul at Puteoli, or just out- 
side Rome, and write a letter to fellow- 
Cliiistians telling all about it, 

Dramatization: (^/) a day dining 
Paul's imprisonment; {h) a day dining 
Paul's second impiisonment. 


Copy and Icaui by heait 2 Tim. Iv. 

7i 8, 18. 

Ship No. 4 (IIisTouY Sun ion), the 
Roman mci chant-ship, is probably very 
like the gieac giain-ship. Castor and Pol- 
lux. Notice the laigc oars in the stem 
used as iiiddeis. Mci chant-ships wete 
generally sailing-sliips, bcaiiisc roweiwS 
took up too much lOom; all tlie space 
was needed for iiici'chaiidize, Figluing- 
ships always had oais, so chat they 
could attack quickly or retreat quickly 
(sec Ship No, 3). Draw a inercliant- 
ship and a fighting-sliip. 

One of the most beauiifiil Ictieis 
wiittcn by Paul wavS wiitten in Rome to 
his favourite Clnircb, the beloved 
Philippians. They had licard that he 
was ill and had sent a gift of money; 
copy and learn Philippians iv. 8. 

Points for Teachers 

The place wheie the ship giounded 
was St. Paul’s Bay, Malta; the people of 
Malta wcic noii-Grceks of Phcciiician 
descent. Puteoli is on the north of the 
Bay of Naples, 

Impress upon the cbihlicn that Paul 
did not Slider and die in vain. His 
valiant voice lings out tons today across 
the centuries — I have fought a good 
light, I liavc Hill my coin sc; I have kept 
the faith.” He tells us, too, the soince 
of his courage. Read to the children 
Romans viii. 38, 39. 

Some scholars would put the date of 
Paul's death as a.d. 67. Probably, liow- 
cvci, it occurred during the tcmble per- 
secutions of A.D, 64. Following the 
great lire of Rome in that year, the 
Empcior Neio, in order to divcit the 
suspicions of his subjects from his pci- 
sonal rc.sponsibility for that catastrophe, 
fastened the guilt upon the Cdiilstiaiis, 
many of whom met death by horrible 
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tortuie. Paul was probably allowed 
the swoid-stioke'* as his last preroga- 
tive as a Roman citizen. 

The Roman Church. According to 
a veiy old ti’adition, the Roman Chui'ch 
was founded soon after the day of 
Pentecost by St. Peter, who remained 
its bishop for twenty-five years. We 
know that Chiistianity must have come 
to the centre of the Roman world vei-y 
early, because of the Roman roads, the 


Roman soldiers and officials in Pales- 
tine, and the intercourse between Rome 
and all parts of the Empire. St, Peter 
probably visited Rome between A.n. 40 
and 50. Through St. Paul we know the 
Church was mainly a Gentile one, 
though it contained a number of con- 
verted Jews. It was these Christians 
who came to meet Paul as he journeyed 
from Puteoli along the Appian Way to 
Rome. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE SEQUEL TO THE ACTS 


"All that Jesus began both to do and 
to teach” 

^‘T^EGAN’* is the operative word. 
pvThe work and the teaching of 
Jesus are continuous. Short of 
understanding this, there is no living 
Christian religion, but only a more oi 
less inteiesting historical study. It has 
been perhaps hard for the followers of 
Jesus to bdieve tliat ITc really meant 
the words, "Greater things than these 
shall ye do because I go to my Father." 
It is interesting, indeed, that these 
words were written by an old man who 
had had over fifty years in which to 
prove that they were true, He would 
not have been likely to put such an 
affirmation in the mouth of Jesus if 
already he had reason to know that it 
was false. The most exciting discovery 
that the disciples made in the space of 
a few weeks after the death of Jesus was 
that they weic receiving the power, not 
simply to lepeat by heait the things 
they had heard Jesus say, hut to say 
original things out of their own hearts. 
They were even being given the power 
to break new giound, to confront 
authorities with a new challenge, and 
even to work their own spiritual 
miracles. The recoided experience of 
the next generation is overwhelming 
evidence of the vivid and revealing 
power of Jesus, " Let loose in the world 
where neither Roman nor Jew can stop 
His truth," as John Masclicld make.s 


Alieady in former lessons some of 
the evidence foi tliU has been piescntcd 
in the stories of ihe "Apostolic 
Church," Chapter XII. Stoiics have 
now been chosen from the intervening 
centuries that have the same truth to 
teach — the evidence is cumulative; it is 
more convincing still if the stories arc 
brought down to oui own ilay, or at 
least as far as David Livingstone. 
Material for stories will also he found 
in the everyday life of today. 

In this chapter and in Chapter VIII 
theie arc stories of heroes, sliowing how 
dilferent dicumstanccs reveal to dif- 
ferent people the same confirmation 
that Jesus is contimiing both " to do 
and to teach.” There is no inoic im- 
portant knowledge for children to have, 
and no fait or rca.sonahle presentation 
of the Chiislian faiih can leave this 
out 

Docs it matter that the childicn have 
at this .stage little biswiiail .sense? 
They will not he able always to sec tlicse 
individual stoiic.s ag.'iiiist the back- 
gioimd of tlic development of the 
Chiistian faith. Docs that matter? 
Not for this purpose suicly? They 
need only cnoiigli infoimation to give 
the story a convincing dcvclopiiient and 
to explain the actions of the cliaractcrs 
Tlicse stones, in other words, would 
have the same aiithoiity at any time in 
any place. 

The childicn will, therefore, need 
some sini|)le piiipo.se which will sus- 


the centurion at the Cioss s.iy of Him. 
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taia tiielr interest through the series 
and give them some) sense of achieve- 
ment at the end. The stories cannot 
always be related to each other his- 
toiically, but they can be related by 
some activity which caiiies over the 
interest from one week to another, 

For example, the idea of compiling a 
sequel to the Acts of the Apostles 
might he put in an attractive way- A 
Scroll of Heioes, or a Gallery of Chiis- 
tiaii Poi traits, gives oppoi tunnies of put- 
ting together the essential truth of each 
story so that the chilchen realize that 
the grace and power of Jesus are with 
us still. 

There is action enough in many of 
the stories to provide opportunities for 
simple diamatization. The pm pose of 
this could be the presentation of some 
tableaux or scenes at an end-of-teim 
seivice, An appropiiate time would be 
just before Whitsun, or even Easter. If 
teacheis undertake any such piepara- 
don of a pageant of Christian Heroes, 
they will give the course a purpose 
which should result in the children 
grasping the idea of the continuing 
work of Christ, which is so iiecessai^ to 
an understanding of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The stories have been grouped under 
headings which relate them to each 
other. In the main they are stoiies of 
similar periods, though not invariably 
so. The ideal way perhaps of bringing 
the lessons light home would be to 
conclude each group with the story of 
some live peison who, under almost 
similar conditiona, has proved the 
power of Christ, 

Stories should also be chosen to show 
that heroes of faith belong to every 
country, ex. Kagawa — missionary work 
in Japan, Sadhu Sundar Singh — ^mis- 


sionary woik in India (see Christianity 
goes into Actiorij by E. H. Hayes 
(R.KP.)). 

I. MARTYRS OF THE FAITH 

(1) Polycatp, the Old Man who Eti- 
eluted to the End (Second Cen- 
tury A.D.) 

Introduction 

No doubt all the disciples who had 
actually seen and heard Jesus, and 
especially those who had known Him 
best, would have aiound them a com- 
pany of eager questioners wherever they 
went. Before the Gospels were written, 
they were the source of all the stories 
about Jesus, and of the stories which 
Jesus told. When any of these disci- 
ples stayed long in one place, theie 
would glow up around them a 

school of those who wanted to come 
legularly to learn all that Jesus had 
done, The leader of the Church at 
Ephesus was John the Elder, who had 
known and loved Jesus; among those 
who came to listen to him when he was 
a veiy old man was a youth named 
Polycarp, He listened so eagerly to what 
he heard that he was able to repeat the 
woids even when he was an old man. 

The story we shall hear about him 
tells of something that happened at the 
very end of his life, It is enough to 
know that he became, as a young man, 
so good a Christian and so faithful a 
worker that he joined the band ol men 
whose dangeious work it was not only 
to declare themselves to be followers of 
Chi is t, but to seek to make others fol- 
loweis too. He was eventually chosen 
to be the '^Bishop " of Smyrna; he was 
responsible for spieading abroad the 
good news of Jesus in that place and 
caring for all the Christians who weie 
there. He did this so well that he 
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became one of the great leaders of his 
time; men used to make long journeys 
to seek his counsel and encouragement. 
Sometimes he himself would make the 
long and difficult journey to Rome, the 
principal city of the world of his time 
and the headquaiteis of the Christian 
Church. It was just after his return to 
Smyrna from Rome, when he was an 
old man of eighty-six, that he came to 
his glorious end, as this story shows. 

Story 

It was not safe to belong to the 
Chrrstian Church even though things 
were quiet. No one could tell when 
danger might arise. It happened like 
this at Smyrna. Not many months 
after Polycarp's return from Rome, a 
persecution of Christians began in Asia 
Minor. One day a great festival was in 
progress at Smyrna, Games were being 
held in the great amphitheatre— cruel 
games. The amphitheatre was, as you 
know, a great oval space or arena with 
tiers of scats rising round it. This was 
where gladiatois fought each other or 
wild beasts. If Christians were being 
persecuted, they were often flung to the 
lions, On this occasion the proconsul 
and many great officials were presidmg 
over the so-called games. Eleven Chris- 
tians had been brought fioni a distant 
town and put to death by wild beasts. 
But the crowd wanted more victims. A 
cry was raised, "Away with all Chris- 
tians 1 Let search be made for Polycai p. 
Now Polycarp was deaily loved by 
many; he had taken refuge with fiiends 
in a country farm. His hiding-place 
was, however, betrayed, and men were 
sent to fetch him. Polycarp met them 
with a quiet and fearless spirit, and 
even had food put befoie his captors, 
who were all astonished at his coinage. 


Some of them would have let him go, 
but otlrers forced him to ride back into 
the city on an ass. When they reached 
Smyrna, the officials tried to persuade 
him to give up being a Christian, but 
he refused. They hurried him into the 
great arena; here the proconsul urged 
him to give up and revile Christ. If he 
did this, he would be set free. To this 
appeal Polycarp made a memorable 
answer, Eighty and six yeais have I 
served Him, and He hath done me no 
wrong. Plow, then, can I speak evil of 
my King who saved me? " These 
words only increased the fuiy of the 
mob. They clamouied for a lion to be 
let loose upon him there and then. The 
proconsul refused, urging as an excuse 
that the games weic over. When the 
mob demanded next that Poly carp 
should be binned, the proconsul did 
not interfere. So, as Pilate had handed 
Jesus over to the angry mob, the pro- 
consul handed Polycarp to the angry 
people of Smyrna. Timber and faggots 
were quickly collected, and Poly carp 
was placed upon the pyre. The old 
man was still tin afraid cand peaceful. 
PIc told the crowd there was no need 
to bind him, "'For Pie who gives me 
sticngth to iDcar the fire will give me 
power to stand ciect." PIc stood 
quietly piaying while they set light to 
the bundles of wood. No one could 
evei foigct bis courage. It was, in fact, 
this kind of coinage which gave the 
Christian faith a hold over the hearts 
and minds of men. It was haul to ex- 
plain away such a story or mock at 
such faith; of hcioes like Polycaip it 
has been tiuly said, "The blootl of the 
maityrs is the seed of the Church." 

John the Elder is believed to be John, 
one oC the Twelve Apostles, also called 
" the beloved disciple." 
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ActivitEes 

Find Smyrna on History Map a. It 
is on the west coast o£ Asia Minor, 
almost midway between Pergamuin and 
Ephesus. If it is not shown on your 
map, put a mark where you think it 
should be. 

Look at Histoiy Chart VI; it shows 
a picture of the outside of a large 
amphitheatre in Rome called the Colos- 
seum; you must imagine the large oval 
arena in the centie strewn with the 
finest sand. All great Roman towns 
had amphidieatres. 

Lcain and copy Poly carp's answer to 
the proconsul. 

Make a little play about the stoiy: 
Scene i, Polycarp at a country farm. 
His friends are talking to him about 
the persecution of the Christians and 
begging him to be careful. Scene 2, 
The arrival of the messengers to bring 
Polycarp back to Smyrna. Scene 3, 
Polycarp in the arena before the pro- 
consul. 

Notes for the Teacher 

Poly carp probably lived about a.d. 
69 to A.D. 155. Children will get a good 
idea of an amphitheatre if they look at 
the Greek theatre on History Chart V. 
The amphitheatre was like a double 
theatre with the seats going all the way 
round a great ovah They will hear 
more about the amphitheatre In the 
story of Telemachus. 

(2) St. Crispin and St. Crispinian, 
Brothers (Third Century) 

Crispin and Crispinian were mis- 
sionaries and martyrs who were put to 
death at Soissons in Gaul during the 
persecutions of tlie Roman emperor, 
Diocletian, They were brothers, and 
their story gives us a glimpse of family 


life and affection. They belonged to a 
noble Roman family; together they 
learnt to believe in Christ, together they 
gave up all for Christ, and together 
went as missionaries to the north of 
Gaul- 

At Soissons, in the north of Gaul, 
they worked at the trade of shoe- 
making, for they did not want to be a 
burden to anyone, just as St. Paul 
throughout his missionary career 
worked at tent-making. Sitting at the 
shoemaker's last, they welcomed all who 
came to them, listened to their ques- 
tions, taught them about Christ, and 
all the time they went on making good 
shoes. 

Their courteous, polite manners, their 
well-made shoes, and the fact that it 
was so easy to speak to them as they 
sat in theii open shop, brought many 
people to them. So they remained for 
some time at their humble post, teach- 
ing the story of Christ, and quickly but 
surely spreading the good news far and 
wide. 

But the Emperor Diocletian was a 
bitter enemy of the Christians, and one 
day some of his officers, seeking to find 
out why there were so many Christians, 
learnt about the two brothers. They 
were brought before the magistrates. 

“Is it Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, 
Apollo, or Diana whom you worship? “ 
asked the judge. 

“We adore the only one true God,'^ 
replied the brothers. 

“ Where do you come from and what 
arc you doing in Gaul? ” the judge 
asked next, 

“We are of a noble Roman family. 
We came to Gaul in the Name of and 
for the love of Jesus Christ, true God, 
one with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit," 
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“We do not want to put to death 
noble Romans, Riches and honour 
shall be yours if you offer saciifice to 
Jupiter or one of the Roman gods, 
but if you lefuse, you will be put to 
death, 

“Your threats do not frighten us/* 
said the brothers. “ Christ is oui life, 
and death to us is gain* Give your 
wealth and your honours to those who 
serve you. Long since \vc gave tip all 
our wealth for the sake of Christ, Be- 
lieve in the one true God and you also 
shall have eternal life/* 

Then they were hurried off to prison, 
The place of their imprisonment at 
Soissons is still shown; it was pait of 
the residence of the Roman govcrnois. 
Here they endured many pains, hut 
nothing would make them deny the one 
tioie God. At last their sufferings were 
ended. They were beheaded as St. Paul 
was — for they, too, weie Roman citi- 
zens. 

We must think of Crispin and Giis- 
pinian not only as pations of shoe- 
makeis but as pations of all labourers. 
They set a saintly and royal stamp on 
^11 faithful work of the hands. All 
work may be ennobled by being done 
foi God. 

Activities 

Draw a horn, a cornucopia (horn of 
plenty) full of boots and shoes. This is 
the symbol of the two biothers Wiite 
in under, " Christ is our life, deatli to us 
is gain." 

Dramatize the trial of the two 
brotheis. Write the scene first, if you 
like. 

Find Soissons in the north oE 
France. 

What psalm may h.ivc comforted 
them in piison? 

p.T.n — 22’* 


Notes for the Teacher 
St. Crispin’s Day is October 25 , the 
day of the l>attJe of Agincoiirt in 
Shakespeare’s Henry V. Shakespcaie’s 
“ Crispin Crispian ” stands for Cri.spiu 
and Ciispiniaii. 

(3) The Martyrs of Sebaste 
Among the caily followcis of Jesus 
were lUiiny soklicis. Some of them 
certainly learned about Him as they 
kept guard in the cell where Paul was 
kept waiting for his trial. Some met 
the ncwly-callcd “ Chiistians '* in the 
places m Asia wlicic they were 
stationed on duty. Once there wcie 
forty Christians Avho weie iiicmbcis ul 
a specially picked company called the 
“Thundering Legion." All had a 
Jcputation foi coinage, like the men 
we call “Commandos.” 

Now tins legion was posted in 
Armenia, a hilly, lonely country, wheie 
the winter is bitter. While they were 
there, a very terrible attempt was made 
to find out and destioy all the friends 
of Jesus, The Governor wanted to be 
quite sure dint he coiihl rely on all the 
men of the Roman Legion; he therefore 
demanded that, one by one, they should 
be paraded before an image of the 
Emperor and worship him. Can you 
imagine his anger, and the astonish- 
ment of everyone who stood by, when 
no less than foity of his special tioops 
openly and proudly said tb at they were 
“ good soldiers of Jesus Clirist “1 They 
were thicatencd, hut they were stead- 
fast. Other men in the Legion could 
not but admire their couiagc. The 
Governor knew that lie must punish the 
Chiistians so scvcicly that no one else 
would he likely to become a fotlowei 
o[ Jesus He theicEoic ouleicd that 
tliesc folly soldiers slionld be stripped 
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o£ all dieir cloches and marched out to 
the ccntie of an ice-bound lake. 

Now/* he said, " you can choose. 
Either you deny this Jesus, or you 
freeze to death.** 

The officer (he was called a cen- 
turion) who was in charge was called 
Sempronius. This was not a job he 
liked to do. Many of the men he had 
to march to their death were his own 
fi lends. It was not that they were sorry 
for themselves; to his astonishment they 
sang as he marched them to the ice. 
He had been told to piepare a loaring 
fire, waim clothes, and hot drinks in 
die little temple of Mars, the god of 
war, which stood by the side of the 
lake.' This was to tempt the men, 
whom he had to leave shivering in the 
March cold, so that they would he un- 
able to resist, and would break their 
pledge to Christ. He himself sat down 
by the warmth of the fire. 

The naked aoldieis moved about to 
keep warm, or huddled together to sing, 
and for houis Sempronius watched 
them amazed. He could see that one 
by one, now, the men were dropping 
exhausted. The youngest of them at 
last could bear it no longer. With his 
last ounce of strength he stumbled 
through the daikness toward the file 
where he could find safety. When he 
saw him, the centurion knew at once 
whai he must do. While he had been 
watching through the long cold hours 
he had been strangely moved by this 
wonderful cheerful courage which 
seemed to come to men who believed 
in Jesus Christ. He had never seen 
courage like that anywhere. When the 
young man came in to the fire, there- 
fore, he took all his own clothes and 
put them round the shoulders of the 
young man, then he drew himself up 


and with a last look at the fire he 
walked firmly out to join the men on 
the ice. In the morning there were 
forty martyrs dead on the ice. An un- 
broken company. 

Note . — ^The date of this authenti- 
cated story is a.d. 316, and it happened 
at Sebaste, the capital of Armenia. 

Other Martyrs of the Faith will be 
found in Chapter VIII. Children 
should know the stories of St. George 
of England, and St. Andrew of Scot- 
land. 

II. SPREADING THE GOOD 
NEWS BY WORD AND BY DEED 

Children are especially interested in 
hearing how St. Paurs work was carried 
on, and how the gospel continued to be 
spread to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. They enjoy making a frieze of 
great teachers or missionaries from the 
first century onwaids, thus: first cen- 
tury, St. Paul; second century, Poly- 
carp; third century i St. Denis, St 
Crispin; fourth century — this was the 
century when the Roman Emperor, 
Constantine the Gieat, became a Chris- 
tian. It has given us many saints and 
grand stories — St. Alban, St. George, 
St. Nicholas (Santa Claus), St. Ambrose, 
St. Martin, St. Ninian, St. Christopher, 
and many otheis; fifth century, St. 
Benedict, the founder of Benedictine 
monasteries, St. Patrick; sixth century, 
St. David, St, Columba, and so on. 

Plere are some stories of men who 
carried on the work of St, Paul. 

(1) St. Denis of France 

We know veiy little about St. Denis 
except that he was one of the fiist to 
carry the teaching of Christ to Gaul, 
when it was pait of the Roman Em- 
pire, and when the people worshipped 
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their own gods or the Roman gods such 
as Jove (Jupiter). There are many 
quaint old pictures of St. Denis. In 
some pictures he is dressed as a bishop, 
in some he holds a sword, and in some 
old paintings he has his head in his 
hands. Can you guess why the aitist 
painted him in this way? It was to tell 
people of his brave death; he was a 
maityr, beheaded for his faith. In all 
these pictures you will see that he stands 
between his two best fiicncls Rusticus 
and Eleutherhis. 

There are many stoiics told a 1 mut 
him and the cliffeient places he visited 
— Athens, Jeiusalem, Rome. He was 
probably born in and vsent by 
Pope with sonicsixoi seven companions, 
including Rusticus and Eleuthciius, to 
Gaul to teach the people. Perhaps he 
went to Gaul in a small sailing vessel, 
In any case, he made his way to the 
part of the coutitiy where Paiis now 
stands and settled on an island in the 
river Seine. He was a man of great 
eneigy, and soon he and his com- 
panions had huilt a chinch where ser- 
vices wcie held regularly, and many 
were won over to the Chiistian faith. 
But St. Denis had all the difficulties 
that St. Paul had. The heathen priests 
were his enemies, and so were some oC 
the rulers and officials who wcie jealous 
of the Chiistians and theii influence. 
For many ycais he labouicd and 
became the hist bishop of Paiis. But 
one day his enemies got the bcttci of 
him, and he and his fi lends were flung 
into piisoii. Denis was now a vciy old 
man, but he still had his coinage and 
faith in God to help him. Pie had no 
cause to be unhappy. His praycis, his 
thoughts, his deeds, all his hopes wcie 
inspired by God. One day, as had hap- 
pened to St. Paul, he and his two 


beloved friends wcie taken out of prison 
and beheaded. But that was not the 
end of them or their work, as liistory 
shows. A legend says that their bodies 
were tluown into the liver Seine, but a 
Christian lady rccoveicd them pud 
laiscd a simple shrine over their grave. 
The district where they died and were 
buried is still today called St. Denis. 
Later, in 459, at St. Gcnevicvc^s sug- 
gestion and direction, a church was 
built over the tomb of Denis; and 
when the heathen Franks conqucicd 
Gaul they vvete won over to ihc Chris- 
lian faith by the faithful followers of 
this saint. The name of St. Denis be- 
came the hattlc ay of CJovjs, King of 
the Franks, and later of France. King 
Dagobert, another great Frankish king, 
founded in 625 a line monastery, in 
honour of St. Denis, near where Sr, 
Genevieve’s church stood. This was 
for centuries the burial-place of the 
kings of Fiance. So the work and name 
of St. Denis lived on. 

Activities 

Besides making their frieze of Siiiiits 
and Missionaries tluoiigh the Cen- 
tuiics,*’ the children collect pictiiics of 
cluiichcs, cathedrals, or luiiied abbeys, 
etc , dedicated to ihc saints they knrnv 
— for example, St. Panl's Cnthe<lral, 
London; the Abbey of St. Denis, Paiis; 
St Alban’s Cachcdial, and so on A 
class album can be made or each child 
can make his own bi own-paper book 
for his " finds.” 

Wiitc a shoit accoiiiu of Si. Denis 
for the Ciiczc, Find Gaul on Ilisioiy 
Map 3. Diaw a map of Fiance and 
put ill Paiis, 

Notes for the Teacher 

Cluldieii will much enjoy hemiug ihe 
stoiy of Sr Genevieve of Pans and 
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Clovis, King of the Franks, which 
rounds ofE the stoiy of St. Denis. For 
this story see Stories of Famous Women 
(Univ. London Press). 

(2) St. Mattin (316-400) 

St. Martin is one of the many soldier- 
saints He was horn in a little town oa 
the bordeis of the Roman Empire near 
the nvei Danube. His father was a 
Roman soldier, and he must have spent 
his boyhood in different places where 
his father's regiment was stationed. 
Although his parents were not Chris- 
tians, somehow or other Mai tin heard 
about Christ when he was a child, and 
was touched by what he heaid. He 
wanted to give his life up to the service 
of God, l)iit at Ins father’s desire he en- 
teiedthe Emperor^s aimy, and seems to 
have been as good a soldier as he could. 

It was when he was quartered at the 
city of Amiens that he had one of the 
loveliest and most inspiring dreams that 
perhaps ever came to man in peaceful 
sleep, This is the stoiy of his dream: 

One cold wintry morning, Martin 
and some more Roman soldiers were 
cantering down a stieet in Amieiis. 
Their swords, spurs, and the trapping 
on the horses glistened in the sunshine. 
Many people stopped to watch and 
admire them as they rode by. As they 
passed out through the Roman gate, 
Martin, who was in the rear, reined in 
his horse. What did he see? Only a 
poor beggar holding out his hands and 
shivering in the cold. Martin had no 
money. He had given it all away in 
charity, But as the cold wind swept 
by him, he knew what to do. He pulled 
off his own warm cloak and cut it in 
half with his swurd. Then he stooped 
from his saddle and dropped die bigger 
part over the shouldeis of the poor 


shivciing beggar, with a word of sym- 
pathy. Then he galloped off after his 
companions. How they laughed at him 
when they saw his tom coat. That 
night he had his lovely dieam. He saw 
the angels of God, and in their midst, 
surrounded by light and colour more 
lovely than the sides of dawn, he saw 
our Loid Himself, and lol — He was 
wrapped in a soldiers torn cloak I 

Whatsoever thing thou doest, 

Unto least of Mine and lowest, 

That thou doest unto Me!^* 

For some time after this Mai tin re- 
mained quietly in his post as a soldier. 
But he still had the longing to devote 
his life to God, so one day he got per- 
mission to leave die army. Then he 
went to seek guidance and help from St. 
Hilary of Poictiers. Heic, latei, Mai- 
tin founded a monastery, the first in 
France, Shoitly after tliis he was asked 
by the Christiana of Tours to he theii 
bishop. As bishop he still lived as 
simply as a monk and founded a 
monastery for himself and his disciples. 
He had eighty scholars under him, 
many of whom became bishops, Often 
he and his monks tiamped the country- 
side teaching the people. Although 
the cities were Christian, and pagan 
sacrifices weie forbidden by law, tem- 
ples, altars, images, and grooves of the 
various heathen i eligions — Celtic, 
Roman, Gothic — siill lingered in all the 
country districts with their ignorant 
worshippers. Many vain idols were 
destioyed. This tvon for him the title 
of " the Apostle of Gaul.” He dius 
cairied on the work of St. Denis. It 
was not only among the people he 
worked, but the Emperor himself 
honoured and obeyed him. When he 
died he was at a place far distant from 
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Tours, but his body was taken back to 
his city. A legend says that the barge 
that caiiied him floated upsLieain with- 
out sail or oars to the sound of heavenly 
music. It was in the month of Novenv 
her, but the tiecs on either bank burst 
into leaf and flower as the boat passed 
them. It must have been such a day as 
we sometimes get in England and still 
call by the name of St. Martin's Simi' 
mer, when the sky is blue and the air 
is warm for a biief time, as if the sum' 
mer were indeed lingering with us 
still. 

St. Mai till has been a favourite saint 
in England, and indeed in eveiy coum 
try of Western Euiope. The first Eng- 
lish church at Caiiterbiiry, after the 
mission of St. Augustine, was dedicated 
in Martin's name; in our common 
speech today it lives on as Maitiiiinas 
and St. Martin's Summer," One hun- 
dred and sixty churches bear his name. 

In old pictiiies he is represented on 
hoiseback dividing his cloak with a 
beggar, or as a bishop with a Martin- 
mas goose by his side, His festival is 
celebrated on November ii, and the 
goose is typical of the beginning of 
winter in Italy, where the old aitists 
lived who painted his pictures. Hence 
the goose is often drawn as his em- 
blem. 

Activities 

Add the town of Tours to your map 
of France 

Learn and copy the lines, " What- 
soever thing thou doest . , 

Make the story of St. Martin and the 
Beggar into a little play 

Why are fine days in late autumn 
called St. Mai tin's Slimmer? 

Who founded the first monastciy in 
France? 

|3‘i 


Wheic is the fust English chinch to 
bear the name of St. Martin? Be on 
the look-out for chuichcs that hear St 
Martin's name. 

(3) St. Ambrose (340-397) 

Ambiosc lived in the last half o[ the 
wonderful fouitli ccntiiiy. His fathci 
Ambiosius lulcd the Gauls under the 
Emperor. Ills chief residence was at 
Treves, the capital of the Nor them Em- 
piic, with its amphitlieatie, l)arhsj and 
other buildings of a gieai Uoiiian City. 
BoUi his paients were Clnisrixuis. There 
were thicc children in the fLimily. Mai- 
ccllina was the eldest; the two hoys were 
much the same age, l)iJt Ambrose was 
the yonngcr. He was ten years youngci 
than Maiccllina. They wcic vciy 
happy cliildicn, always glad to be to- 
gether^ and never quancHing, When 
Ambrose w'as ten years of age, his 
father died, and his inotlier came back 
to Rome to live, Marcellina helped hci 
mother to look after the two hoys. Am- 
biose was moie sejisitivc and thought- 
ful than most cliildieii and quick t(» 
hear God's whispci. Maiccllina knew 
this; xslic too wanted to devote lict life 
to God, so she had iniich influence ovci 
Ambrose. She was "gieat enough to 
inulcrstand Ambrose, sticmg enough to 
sustain him. tcudci enough to console 
him"; he called her “his holy, his 
vcneiable sister," 

The two biotlicrs studied at school 
and woikcd at home together; indeed, 
they were scaiccly ever apart. They read 
the wondcifiil Greek stoiics togediei 
and had endless talks abotit them 
They studied, too, their own language, 
Latin, and read all the great Latin 
whtcis — Viigil, Cicero, and olhcis 
Then they had to suidy Roman law and 
[cam bow to speak cleiuly and ^vcll. 
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They enjoyed long walks together over 
the hills talking o£ their studies. 

Ambiose grew xip to be a gifted 
speaker and a man of great wisdom, 
always conscious of the nearness of God, 
He held many high positions, becoming 
finally the Bishop of Milan, Milan 
was at that time the residence of the 
empeiors and had almost taken the 
place of Rome. The times were diffi- 
cult because of the coming of the Goths 
and other Barbarians into die Empire, 
as you have leaint in your history 
lessons. Theie were still pagan tem- 
ples, and worst of all, many people were 
lowering the festivals of the saints into 
wild revels like those of the old gods. 
Then there was disagreement among 
the Christians. Ambrose's life was one 
long fight against foes within and with- 
out the Church, and he won three great 
victoiies — over the pagans, over the 
divisions in the Church, and over 
tyianny on the part of the Emperor 
Theodosius. Always he had the help 
of bis brother and sister, who came to 
Milan to be with him. Gentle in all 
ways, he was yet a true soldier of Christ, 
for no one fought harder against the 
sins and vices of those days. 

Busy as he was, he found time for 
music. He introduced hymns into his 
church — many written by himself for 
the people of his city; hymns that 
would ring in their hearts when at their 
work on in their homes. They were 
written for various horns of the day, 
days of the month, and seasons of the 
year. At a time when books wei*e very 
scarce indeed and very few people could 
read, there was meaning in linking the 
passing hours with heaven, thus making 
Time himself read aloud the gospel 
story and illuminate the seasons of the 
year into a kind of pictorial Bible for 


the poor. One grand hymn of his has 
been sung in Christian churches ever 
since his time, and will go on being 
sung for ages yet to come. The Psalms 
helped him to write this hymn, which 
is called the 'Te Deum Laiidamus ” or 
“ Praise of God," and begins ; 

We praise TheCy O God: we ack- 
nowledge Thee to he the Lord, 

All the earth doth worship Thee: 
the Father everlasting*^ 

He wrote many letteis and hooks. 
When he died he was writing and 
thinking about the Psalms — the foity- 
third Psalm, The bcautful words at 
the close of that psalm must have given 
joy to his quiet spirit : 

"Hope thou in God; for I shall yet 
praise Him, 

Wlio is the health of my coun- 
tenance, and my God,” 

Great Italian artists have made pic- 
tures of Ambrose. He is often shown 
with a beehive. He spoke so sweetly 
that a legend tells how the bees, when 
he was an infant, had flown round his 
head and touched his lips with honey. 
One pictuie shows an angel whispering 
in his ear. This was meant to show 
that his thoughts weje so pure and 
divine that our Lord must have sent 
them to him by the lips of a heavenly 
messenger. 

Activities 

Learn and copy the closing words of 
Psalm xliii, and some veises of the " Te 
Deum Laudamus." 

Make a booklet about your favourite 
saint. 

Make a list of hymns or poems suit- 
able for spi ing, summer, autumn, wintei . 

Make a little booklet for your lists 
and add to them from time to time. 
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Find a morning and an evening 
hymn* Copy one verse from each. 
Discuss why Ambrose introduced 
hymns into his church. Why do we 
sing hymns? Wliy was it important 
for people in the days of St. Ambrose 
to have hymns? Is there any hymn 
that rings in your heart? Copy some 
verses of your favourite hymn. 

The psalms were the hymns of the 
Hebrews. Who was comforted by the 
psalms in the Old Testament? (David,) 
Who was comforted in the days of the 
New Testament? (Paul and Silas in 
prison.) 

Notes for the Teacher 

The children can be reminded that 
the services and hymns were in Latin 
in those days, because Latin was a com- 
mon language, In connection with the 
stories of St. Martin and St. Ambrose, 
children will like to hear of our British 
saint, Saint Ninian. It was in the days 
of St. Martin that Ninian, a Romano 
Briton, was being educated in Rome. 
He wished to spend his life in apiead- 
ing the story of Christ in Britain. He 
chose his field of work in Galloway, the 
part inhabited by the Piets of the 
North. The British had many gods oi 
local godllngs; every locality had one, 
but there was no one god dominant 
over all the Celtic world. The Roman 
soldiers introduced rbeir gods and the 
stoiy of CliList. How Christianity 
came to Britain first wc do not know. 
It probably came in the second cen- 
tury; St, Alban was martyred in the 
fourth centiuy before the days of St 
Martin and St. Ambrose, 

Ninian, on his way home to Britain, 
visited Toms and learnt much fioin St. 
Mai tin. He was vciy intcicstcd in 
St. Martin's monastery. At Whirhoin 


Ninian built, in 397, his great monas- 
tery, the first of its kind in Britain, and 
dedicated to St. Martin. Its wbitc- 
washed stone walls — a strange way of 
building a house to the Piets— gave it 
the name of Candida Casa (White 
House), under which it became famous. 
Niiiian's work was not confined to Gal- 
loway; St. Niniaii’s Well at Brampton 
in Cumberlaiui and St. Martin’s church 
within the wails of the Roman fort 
there show where Jie taught. It may 
have been Ninian who stopped tire 
worship of many stiange go<ls or god- 
lings of the Wall regions. The soklieis 
brought to Britain stories o£ the gods 
of Egypt, as well as of Roman gods. 
Thus Ninian prepared the way for the 
coming of St. Coliimbn, who spread 
Christianity still farther north (see His- 
tory SEcmoN, Chapters XII and XIII)* 

III. CHRISTIANS IN ACTION 
( 1 ) Telemachus 

Evei'y year in London ihcro arc ex- 
citing games of all kinds, held at places 
like the Wcnihlcy Stadium ” or the 
‘‘Wliitc City,’’ where not only do 
thousands of people travel from all 
parts of the country to sec their 
favourite sport, hut many thousands 
more look throiigli their television sets 
or hear on ilicii ladio. 

Long ago in Rome thcic was just 
such a place called the " Colosseum,” 
On every public holiday, thousands 
would go thcie, too, but the ‘'games” 
that they saw were the much nroie 
violent snuggles of wild animals figlit- 
ing with cacli other, and of men tiying 
to take each olheris life. Chiistians in 
Rome, and many otluT [daces, knew 
how wiong ibis was and tried in stop it, 
but all then protests weie of no avail. 
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So every year hundreds of men would 
butcher each other to death, just to 
make what was called "sport/' This 
stojy tells you how such terrible games 
weie stopped. 

A long Way east of Rome a man 
named Telcmachus was living the good 
life of a Chiistiaix monk. Without 
knowing why, this man felt that God 
was calling him to go west to Rome. 
He had never been before, the way was 
long, and hard, and dangerous. He set 
out ill his monk's dress without money 
or baggage. He begged his food, slept 
where he could, and wondered often why 
he was being called to make so wearying 
a journey, Of course tlieie was much 
that was new to see in eveiy place he 
visited, and he did not fail to be thank- 
ful for the straight roads the Romans 
had built, on which he could easily find 
his way. He began now to understand 
the proverb of those times, “ All roads 
lead to Rome.'* 

To Rome, at last, he came. How 
huge it seemed, how many giant build- 
ings, what crowds of people I The 
monk fiom the far coiintiy was con- 
fused and lonely. Still less could he 
understand why he had made this jour- 
ney. He had arrived at a time of great 
rejoicing. A savage enemy had been 
defeated in war and driven away from 
the city. There were to be games in 
honour of the victory. 

The Emperor had ordered a grand 
gladiators' show to be held in the great 
amphitheatre, the Colosseum. Gladia- 
tors were trained fighters who fought 
to the death in public shows. The 
spectacle began with a procession of the 
gladiators through the arena. Then the 
pioceedings opened with a sham fight 
with wooden swords and javelins. The 
signal for real fighting was given by the 


sound of the trumpet. The gladiators 
as a rule fought in pairs. 

Teleinachus mixed with the crowds, 
and watched the victoiioiis general and 
his soldiers, in whose honour the games 
were being held, march in a triumphal 
procession thiough the city to the 
amphitheatie. He heaid men talking 
about the gladiatois. When he asked 
what a gladiator was, he found to his 
horror that men were tiained to fight 
and kill each other while thousands of 
people looked on and cheered. This 
seemed so wicked to Telemachus that 
he felt a hot anger growing within him. 
This was not the way men should act, 
Christ bad taught that a man should 
love his neighbour as) himself, and no 
man should be so wicked as to kill 
another, Peihaps it was his duty to 
stop this awful sport, but he did not see 
what he could do. He felt so small, so 
lonely, so helpless. 

He was swept along with the crowd 
who followed the procession and found 
himself carried into a vast arena with 
rows and rows of seats, rising one upon 
another, surrounding an oval open 
place. It was not a green playing-field, 
hut a sanded, open, space. 13 ut what 
was this? The cheers which nearly 
deafened him told him that young men 
were marching into the arena to fight 
each other. They went past the Im- 
perial seat, and there they paused and 
saluted the Emperor. The words were 
those which every team of gladiators 
used, " Hail, G^esai I We who are about 
to die salute thee.” 

As Telemachus saw them, they 
seemed such splendid young men, so 
suong, so brave, so full of life. These 
were the kind of men whom Jesus 
Christ wanted. He would not wish 
them to waste one another’s life like 
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this, Telemachiis began to see more 
clearly. He knew what lie must do to 
serve his Master. He must stop the 
fight. There was no time to be lost; he 
could already see the young men taking 
sides, preparing for their dreadful fight. 

Pie leapt from his place and jumped 
over the parapet into the arena. Every- 
one watched this strange figure in a 
monk's long cloak running over the 
sand. He stood between the men about 
to fight; he held his arms wide between 
them, It was all too plain what he 
meant to do, foi he shouted, "Stop! 
Ill the Name of Jesus, Son of God, 
stop I " 

% this time the crowd wete angry. 
Their sport was being spoiled. They 
cried out for the games to go on, and 
Telemachus was pushed out of the way. 
But once more he rushed between the 
men about to fight, and then the crowd 
cried for him to be killed. A word of 
command, and the monk was struck 
down dead on the sand. Silence fell 
All looked at the still figure of the 
monk. Some message seemed to break 
into the stillness. 

Tho gladiators would not light over 
his body, and one aftei another the 
shocked people sitting around rose up 
fiom their places and left. The games 
that day were done. The next day an 
order was made by the young Emperor 
that no inoie were men to fight to the 
death in any public games. So, by a 
single act, but by an act which cost him 
his life, was Telemachus able to do by 
the Spirit of Christ what others had 
failed to do. 

Activities 

Look ac the jiicturcs of the Colos- 
seum and the Ciicus at Rome, whcic 
chariot races wcic held, on Histoiy 


Chait VI. Act ihc story. The first 
scene might be P^clemachus watching 
tlie Roman tiiimipbal march, and 
listening to what is being said. He nsks 
questions. 

Notes for the Teaclier 

This event took place in the reign of 
the Emperor Iloiioiius. Probably in 
the year a.i>. 410. Tho historian Gib- 
bon icfcis to the stoiy, and Tennyson 
wrote a poem about it. Tliough little 
is known of the early life of Tclc- 
mnehus, some of the circii instances of 
his training can be gleaned fiom the 
story of Benedict. 

The children may be inieiestcd to 
know that when a gladiator fell 
wounded and was at the mercy of liis 
opponent, he lifted up his forefinger to 
ask the spectators to stop the fight. If 
the spectators were in favour of mercy, 
they waved their handkerchiefs; if they 
desired the death of tlic conquered 
gladiator, tlicy turned their thumbs 
down. 

(2) Stories about David Livingstone^ 
tlic Pathfinder for Christ 

One day when David Livingstone 
was exploiiiig the Zambesi, lie turned 
the bow of his steam launch up the 
liver Shiic wlicre no uhue man had 
been before. Now slavc-tiadcrs, mainly 
Aiabs, had been in this distilct, burn- 
ing villages and carrying off or killing 
villageis. So when the natives saw 
Livingstone's launch coining they 
passed round the word, " Here come 
more men who make slaves/* Over 
five bundled fieicc black warriors col- 
Iccccd together, armed witli poisoned 
anows and gicat speais— waiting for 
the coming of Livingstone. Tliey 
would not be made slaves, They were 
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led by their chief Tingane, a famous 
fighter over six feet high and with grey 
hair. As Livingstone’s boat turned a 
bend in the river, he saw this great 
army waiting to bar his passage. They 
cried out, “ Go back I If you come on, 
we will slay everyone on board.” 
Livingstone knew from their threaten’ 
ing attitude what they meant. But 
Livingstone did not turn back. Instead, 
he drove the launch nearer to the shore, 
leaped out, and waded to the bank, 
holding np empty hands to show he 
came in peace. Alone, unarmed, and 
unprotected, he faced hordes of fierce, 
angry natives with a fearless smile — 
before his courage they stood amazed., 
‘T come in peace— I will not make 
slaves, I am Btitish. There is one 
Father above us all, whose children we 
are, whether brown or white. He is dis-* *■ 
pleased if we sell or buy our brothers. 
He wants us to be friends.” This peaceful 
greeting caused Tingane to make 
friends at once with Livingstone, 

It was Livingstone's great aim to give 
African natives Christ’s law and love, 
so as to drive away hatred and fight- 
ing that helped the slave-trade so 
much. 

The best book to use for stories about 
David Livingstone is Basil Mathews’ 
Livingstone, the Pathfinder (The 
Livingstone Press). 

The children’s frieze of “ Saints and 
Missionaries through tlte Ages " should 
look very attractive at the end of the 
year, or whatever time the course ends. 

If copies of the pictures of the saints 
painted by old masters can be obtained, 
they make the frieze doubly interesting. 
But, above all, there is the lesson the 


frieze and 5tori<®^^ffcJ(I ^ we 

trace, and seek toiollow, that great |)i'o- 
cesgioii of the safcts^ ^ ire look- 
ing back ’to themtiiMiie ‘bn- 

ward with them to the future, and up- 
ward with them to “ Him who was and 
is to come.” Not only was Eureka the 
song of each of them, but Veni. 

Sources of Stories 

Besides the stories in this chapter and 
in Chapter VIII, some will be found in 
the History Section. If possible, the 
story of Father Damien and his work 
among the lepers should be taken, but 
the available^sources arc rather scanty. 
Some storiel, of women should be 
adde^: .Sp ^enevieve of Paris, St. 
lv4argar^li^fi.lScotland, St. Catherine of 
Siena, Margaret Roper, daughter of St. 
Thomas More, Elizabeth Fry, Florence 
Nightingale (all in Stories of Famous 
Women (Univ. London Press), 

Then there is the Yam Series, a num- 
ber of separate volumes published by 
the United Council for Missionary 
Education, Edinburgh House Press, 
Also the Teachers' Guide to Religious 
Education, Junior Lessons, published 
by the Religious Education Press Ltd.; 
Stories of Favourite Saints, by Bertha 
Krall (R.E.P.). 

Self Help Lessons in Religious Jn- 
struction: Heroes of Christianity, Pol- 
kinghorne (U.L.P.). This contains self- 
help worlc in a variety of forms. It gives 
useful backgioimd knowledge about the 
coming of Christianity to the BiUish 
Isles, and the spread of Christianity in 
the British Isles. Older chiklien can 
lead these stories for themselves. 



